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New Theories 


on Psychiatry, 
Pills and Alcohol 


Problem of Belief 


Where to Take 
Your Troubles 


Overemphasis on Sex 


Pessimist vs. Optimist 


Complete Murder 
Mystery Novel 


Only the amazingly versatile 


WOLLENSAK Dial and Shoot 


gives so much camera for so little cost! 







Panoramic 
WIDE 
ANGLE 






Bright 
NORMAL 








Thrilling 
TELEPHOTO 
CLOSE-UP 


choice of views...correct exposure...filters 


Here’s the home movie camera that's actu- 
ally three cameras in one! Lets you shoot 
three different views from the same position. 
Thrilling professional telephoto close-ups. 
Big wide angle panoramas. And the normal 
views of conventional cameras. What's more, 
you simply “dial it" and up comes the right 
lens, the right exposure and the right filter. 
You simply “dial ’n’ shoot? Taking home 
movies of the family's happy events couldn't 
be easier, surer, than with this Wollensak 
, 8mm Turret Camera. Stop in at your author- 
ized Wollensak dealer and ask to see the 
amazing WOLLENSAK “43-D” today. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


"43-D" 8MM TURRET MOVIE CAMERA—Complete 

with fast f/1.8 three lens turret system; 

“Weather-Eye” exposure dial; built-in Filter 

Dial; easy drop-in spool load; 5 speeds; power- 

E. Tong run motor; rapid crank wind; "Picture- 
indow" viewfinder and features that 

make better movies easier. F.E.T. inc. *9950 







"42-D" 8MM SPOOL 
MOVIE CAMERA 
Fast, 13mm f/1.8 
lens; *Weather-Eye" 
exposure dial; built- 
in filter dial system; 
film-spool load; 5 
operating speeds. 
F.E.T. inc., $69.50. 


"72" 8MM MAGAZINE 
CAMERA 

Magazine load, fast 
13mm f/1.8 lens 
“Weather-Eye”, built- 
in filters. Mechanical 


ab WORLD RENOWNED 
wwe FOR FINE OPTICAL 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1899 


roper film advance. 
.E.T. inc., $99.50. 











“Heart-Beat” signals < 





DIAL the Turret 
for normal, wide- 
angle or tele- 
photo shots. 
Camera runs only 
when turret is in 
“safety” position. 


DIAL the Filters. 
Automatically 
sets proper filter 
(haze or conver- fispa 
sion) for indoor A 
or outdoor Ko- PA 
dachrome film. 





DIAL the 
''Weather-Eye'* 
which automatic- 
ally sets correct 
exposure includ- 
ing proper ad- 
justment for each 
of five speeds. 


THERE IS A WOLLENSAK CAMERA TO FIT EVERY PURPOSE AND PRICE 


"73" 8MM MAGAZINE 
TURRET CAMERA 

Fast f/1.8 3-lens tur- 
ret system for nor- 
mal, wide-angle and 
telephoto shots; in- 
stant magazine load; 
5 operating speeds. 
F.E.T, inc., $149.50. 
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HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? 





id Sin. 
Where does the day begin? 


Do dogs dream? 
“Why, mommy? Daddy, what are... ?" How 
can you ever keep up with him? You try 
your best...for you know nothing discourages 


his eager mind more than “Later, maybe"... 
“T don't know." 


Nothing is so vital to your child's future 
as the right answers...right now. They 
are his windows to the world. With them, 
you give him a gift he can never lose. You 
give him an ally who will never desert him 
...a wealth that can never be destroyed. You 


FREE for your boy or girl... this delightful color booklet 


THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A publication of The Grolier Society Inc. 


STEP UP YOUR INCOME! Illustrated booklet TEN minutes wit YOUR FUTURE tells you how. 
Build a new career or work part-time anywhere in U.S.A. or Canada. Incomes far above average 
for both men and women. For free booklet write F. G. Vaughan, Dept. 98, at address in coupon. 


Why does soap make me clean? 
give him the wonderful gift of knowledge. 


Advance his education now... at home 
... with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. This 
delightful work was designed for one pur- 
pose: to answer your child's questions. As 
he turns the pages, he finds even the pic- 
tures teach! Soon, he learns how easy it is 
to look up the answers for himself. And— 
he discovers something else. Out of these 
1600 pages...with their thousands of pic- 
tures, hundreds of thrilling articles, their 









I MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON 


'| The Grolier Society Inc. 
I 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
I 


Please send me “RIDE THE MAGIC CARPET,” the 24-page full- 
color booklet taken from the newest revision of THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. I understand it is FREE and without 
obligation of any kind. 
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What makes Johnny’s dimple? 


Where does the smoke go? 


G 1 x P 
Where am I when I sleep? 


inspiring stories, games, things to make and 
do...out of this wide world of knowledge 
he draws the confidence and the initiative he 
needs to become a happy, successful adult. 
Your child deserves the same opportunity 
thousands of others are enjoying. Only you 
can give it to him. Mail the coupon to- 
day. A free color booklet will give you, in 
actual color pages taken from THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE, a fascinating glimpse into 
this unique work. 





children in my family, ages. 
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PICTURE 


OF THE MONTH 





The ever-swelling ranks of the Friends of 
Ford (Glenn Ford, that is) will be happy 
to learn that he remains faithful to his 
policy of “a sense of humor above all". 


This is apparent whether he wears an 
Okinawan kimono in "The Teahouse of 
the August Moon" or the gold braid of the 
Navy in *Don't Go Near The Water" or 
the spurs of a Westerner as he does now 
in “The Sheepman". 





You'll be delighted to find that he’s 
placed the accent on comedy again in this 
big outdoor-action picture. In the title 
role, he gets what he wants with humor 
and a casual approach, but when the oc- 
casion demands a fast gun or fist, he's 
there. 


Starring with him is Shirley MacLaine, 
bright discovery of *Around the World in 
80 Days"— not only a new face and figure 
but a new fire. Watch this girl! Leslie 
Nielsen, Mickey Shaughnessy and Edgar 
Buchanan strongly support. 

Glenn Ford's Jason Sweet is the only 
sheepman in the Colorado cattle country 
of 1870, a bristling, brawling era when a 
sheepman had no friends and, in frontier 
cowtowns, very little future. 


Into such a town rides Jason Sweet. 
Nobody quite knows what he's after. But 
there's a lively curiosity on the part of 
everyone, especially the town boss, the 
town bully, the town bum, and the town 
beauty. 


Actually, Jason wants two things—three, 
after he meets Shirley. T'he first thing is to 
cow this cowtown into the proper frame of 
mind to listen to a sheepman. The second 
is to have them accept him and his flocks; 
and this takes a little fistwork and gun- 
play, plus a certain stubborn cussedness. 


How he outguesses, outwits and wins out 
over all comers in his “easy does it" man- 
ner is part of the fun and charm of “The 
Sheepman". 


M-G-M recreated it all in the majestic 
San Juan mountains of Colorado, a mag- 
nificent CinemaScope and Metrocolor 
background for the story. Director George 
Marshall happily has used his know-how 
and Edmund Grainger has produced boun- 
tifuly. Scenarists William Bowers and 
James Edward Grant amplified a William 
Roberts adaptation of a Grant story. 


When counting your entertainment 
blessings, count “The Sheepman”, 
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COVER -If preference for animals 
has something to do with personality 
(“Your Pet Gives You Away,” p. 68), 
Ivy Nicholson is definitely a feline type. 
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being free to do “what she wants, as 
she wants, when she wants,” and for 
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Why Hollywood 


Advertisement 


Stopped Dieting 


After unhappy results that ruined health and wrecked 


careers, Hollywood stars have rejected dangerous fad 


diets and now depend on a “candy that makes you thin.” 


BY VIRGINIA PALMER 


ee ou've got to reduce!” How 

many times Hollywood stars 

have winced at those words... ! 

When Ann Miller was mak- 

ing tests for a coveted part in MGM’s 

“Opposite Sex"—she saw the camera 

man signal the director. Ann knew 

she'd have to trim down—or good- 
bye part. 

Did she panic? Not Ann, for she 
knew the answer to the problem—the 
amazing "candy that makes you thin." 
“No starvation diets for me," Ann was 
heard to say. “Tve 
tried fads before 
—and they’ve 
failed. But, dar- 
ling, the wonders 
I’ve seen these 
work!” and she 
held up a little 
square candy. P.S. 
She got the part! 

Hollywood used 
to lose its head in 
frantic efforts to 
shed unwanted 
flesh. When the 
edict was "Fight 
pounds off in a 
week” —the tor- 
ture began. Pum- 
mel tables, starva- 





tion regimens, 
buttermilk at 2- 
hour intervals— 


Ann Miller gets 
lots of exercise 
dancing—but still 


watehes her 
weight. 


such were the ex- 
tremes. The stars 
went wacky with "wonder" diets that 
often brought on collapse. 

Many will remember Barbara La 
Marr of "Three Musketeers” fame 
and Renée Adoree of "Big Parade.” 
Tragic cases both—for it’s been said 
drastic dieting led to their deaths —as 
it did to that of Louis Wolheim, the 
hard-boiled captain of that famous 


film "What Price Glory.” 

Apparently, in those early days, a 
diet’s effectiveness was judged by the 
punishment it inflicted. But Holly- 
wood learned its lesson. Now, they 
have a better way to lose weight. A 
way that imposes no hardships and is 
completely safe. Ask Anita Ekberg, 
Alexis Smith or George Brent—or 
scores of other stars. 

Today’s screen stars now eat candy. 
Oh, not ordinary candy, but a special 
low-calorie vitamin-and-mineral-en- 
riched candy called Ayds. Taken as 
directed before meals, it curbs the 
appetite so you automatically eat less 
and lose weight. And what a figure- 
saver it's been for Hollywood. 

Take, for instance, Pamela Mason, 
the talented wife of actor James Mason. 
With two children and a career of her 
own, Pamela is a busy person. “The 
secret of losing weight is simple appe- 
tite control," says Mrs. Mason. "That's 
why I’ve switched to Ayds. It curbs 
your appetite.” 

Another case in point is popular 
Rory Calhoun and his stunning wife, 
Lita Baron. 





Mrs. James Mason, relaxing with her 
children, knows the importance of 
weight control for a slender figure. 






Anita Ekberg, co-starring in “Paris 
Holiday"—the new Technicolor United 
Artists’ release. 


“Staying down to an ideal weight is 
hard—even with all the exercise I get 
on the ranch,” commented Rory to 
a director friend. “But Lita and I have 
discovered a way to lose weight to- 
gether and actually it’s fun! Lots 
easier for two to reduce than one!” 

“We take that miracle reducing 
candy —Ayds,” chirped Lita. "Rory 
likes the chewy caramel kind and I 
the new chocolate fudge-type. Both 
work equally well, we find." 


The Calhouns read about this re- 
ducing-plan candy in a magazine arti- 
cle, based on a Medical Journal report. 
It works on an entirely different prin- 
ciple from anything in the past. Not a 
“pill” or a drug, it’s what is known as 
an "appetite deterrent.” 

A look at the Medical Journal re- 
vealed a clinical investigation had 
been made at a famous Boston Medical 
Center to determine the value of 
"appetite deterrents" in reducing. 

The leading weight-reducing prod- 
ucts, plus a strict diet alone, were 
tested among 240 overweight men and 
women. And the doctors discovered 
that those taking Ayds lost the most 
weight—almost 3 times as much as 
those on the diet alone. What's more, 
they suffered no hunger pangs, no loss 
of sleep, nervous jitters or other un- 
pleasant side-effects. "Just what the 
doctor ordered" for movieland. 

As Anita Ekberg remarked: “Out 
here in Hollywood when we have to 
lose weight, the first thing we think of 
is Ayds. It's such a natural way to 
trim off weight and control it.” 

For any fans who want to follow 
the stars to slimness, it's just a matter 
of taking a few steps to pick up a box 
of Ayds (regular vanilla caramel or 
new chocolate fudge-type) at the near- 
est drug or department store. 


What Goes On at Cosmopolitan 


DOG OF DISTINCTION. GLOOM BOOM, 


our article on how pets live these 

days (see page 68), we started cau- 
tiously checking up on dogs-around-town. 
Soon we were chatting with thirteen-year- 
old Shermane Billingsley, who owns a 
six-months-old Mexican chihuahua named 
Bambi. What Shermane told us made 
even her father blink. And since Sher- 
mane's father, besides running the Stork 
Club and a TV show, has raised and given 
away more dogs than any other man in 
the world (“about five thousand— pedi- 
greed ones at that") to the Seeing Eye 
organization, Charles Boyer, Lana Tur- 
ner, and others, he thought he knew how 
dogs lived. But Shermane set him straight. 
Her dog, she announced, has a complete 
wardrobe: snowsuit, sweater, mink, pa- 
jamas, cocktail coat. What does Bambi 
eat? “I feed her baby food," Shermane 
told us, while her father stood numbly 
by. “But her favorite food is Steak 
Diane." Since Steak Diane is $5.75 at the 


I: a mild state of shock after reading 





Shermane and Bambi 


Stork Club, we blinked right along with 
Billingsley, who muttered that the dog 
certainly had expensive tastes. Well, dogs 
—or their owners—do, as you'll see in 
“Your Pet Gives You Away." 


The Dark Side 


The “Beat Generation" in America, we 
realized the other day, has so far been 
composed only of males—Marlon Brando, 


Summer vacation tip... 


Give Uf al OD 
in WEST Q2 
PALM 


BEACH 


Get that on-top-of-the-world feel- 
ing. Treat the family to a summer 
vacation in West Palm Beach... 
tropical Florida’s first resort. 

Live it up in this sea-cooled 
wonderland at half the cost of 
ordinary lodgings in most summer 
resorts. Enjoy sun and water : 
along 43 miles of blue surf and «~ 
beachlands in this fine vacation ~ 
area. Go deep-sea fishing in the 
Gulf Stream. Cast from pier or 
bridges. Water ski. See handsome 
estates, famed shops...beauty 
and color everywhere. 









DIT 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. CM-4 
600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send color brochure to: 


Name 


MAIL COUPON NOW for free color 


Address. 
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AND MAN OR MACHINE? 


James Dean, the writer Jack Kerouac, a 
poet like Kenneth Rexroth who quotes 
grim poetry in a West Coast cellar. But 
who are the “Beat Generation” women? 
Jean Seberg? Kim Novak? Natalie 
Wood? Not they—they all wear shoes. 

The fact is, we've had to import our 
“Beat Generation" ladies—Juliette Greco, 
for instance, one of *Les Rats des Caves," 
the ex-urchins of the Paris streets. 
Juliette is a friend of existentialists like 
Sartre (see page 24) and pessimistic as 
they come. “Her songs, like ‘I Hate Sun- 
days, " says one depressed listener, “make 
a 1930 Depression deal like ‘Brother Can 
You Spare a Dime?’ sound as optimistic 
as ‘I’m the Most Happy Fella.’ " 

Yet in spite of our “Beat Generation,” 
the American mind is apparently incur- 
ably gone on optimism, tempered, as one 
sage puts it, “with some healthy pessi- 
mism”—which may be one reason people 
get a kick out of Greco. In reading this 
issue's “Pessimism vs. Optimism,” page 
62, you may be able to spot your per- 
sonal blend of P. & O. 


If a Robot Answers... 


In this fast and furious life, it has be- 
hooved one busy writer we know to try 
some of the amazing robotry mentioned 
in *Mechanical Brains, Automation and 
Outer Space," page 30. Our writer, who 
lives in New Milford, Connecticut, has 
made several tape recordings, each of 
which can be connected to his telephone 
by pressing a button. On arising in the 
morning and getting into the shower, our 
man presses button one, and when the 
phone rings, the recording announces to 
the caller: *Hello. This is R.G. And this 
is a recording. I am taking a shower. 
Would you please call back in five 
minutes?" 

But, unfortunately, automation hasn't 
yet stamped out human fallibility. On 
getting out of the shower and tearing off 
on an assignment, our writer invariably 
forgets to press button two, three, or four, 
whose recordings state: “Hello. I am in 
New York [or Boston, or Cleveland, or 
some other point]. You can reach me 
at ." Unaware of all this, one day we 
urgently phoned our writer half a dozen 
times, only to have our startled long- 
distance operator told mechanically, “I 
am in the shower." It was late evening 
before the operator was able to announce 
wearily, “The bathing beauty is on the 
other end." And that, in this age of 
automation, is as far as our personal 
experience goes. —H. La B. 





SCIENCE EDITORIAL 


Advertisement 





Doctors Report "Miracle" 
Royal Jelly May Change Your 
Whole Life! 


Here is the thrilling story of Royal Jelly...bringing new 
hope to countless thousands of men and women over 35... 





by William Duval 
Science Feature Writer 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A. amazing scientific discov- 
ery, just recently made available 
through the combined efforts of 
Scientists who have, after years 
of testing in Medical Laborator- 
ies, developed this wonderful 
substance in combination with 
eight important and essential 
vitamins in an easy to take cap- 
sule form. The powers of Royal 
Jelly, have been tested over many 
years. Each year has seen new 
developments, new proof, as men 
and women from many countries 
of,the world have begun to feel 
the amazing benefits of this high- 
ly beneficial Queen Bee's Food. 
(The price of Royal Jelly was 
quoted as high as $500.00 per 
ounce in its initial introduction 
to the U.S.) Now, thanks to the 
tireless efforts of research scien- 
tists, a way has been found to 
make this wonder working mir- 
acle food of the Queen Bee avail- 
able to the public in comparative- 
ly inexpensive, easy-to-take, oral 
capsule form. 


The men of Medical Science 
who have experimented with 
Royal Jelly, claim that Rbyal 
Jelly will help MEN and 
WOMEN by increasing energy 
and drive. 


Royal Jelly...The Queen 
Bee's Special Food...Its 
Secret of Prolonged Lif 


Royal Jelly is totally unlike 
honey, and has baffled Scientists 
since the 1700's. In 1894, some of 
the mystery was dispelled when 
Leonard Bordas, a French Scien- 
tist, discovered that Fore Jelly 
is secreted by special glands lo- 
cated in the head of worker bees 
whose job is to nurse the Queen. 





Intrigued by the strange lon- 
gevity and extraordinary powers 
of the Queen Bee, leading Scien- 
tists in France, Germany, Mexi- 
co, Italy, Canada and U.S. have 
been trying to discover the Secret 
Factor in Royal Jelly that so 
benefits the Queen Bee. 


It is not surprising that Royal 
Jelly has attracted Medical At- 
tention throughout the world... 
Here is the substance, the sole 
diet of the Queen Bee in which 
lies the secret of the difference 
between her and the rest of the 
hive. For the Queen lives to 6 
years, whereas the 20 to 40 thou- 
sand worker bees and the few 
hundred drones live but a few 
short months. The Queen Bee 
larvae looks like all the rest, in- 
cluding those of the female 
worker bees. But only SHE is 
fertile, producing some 400,000 
eggs annually. 


Her food is ROYAL JELLY, 
secreted from the glands of the 
worker bees. The ingredients are 
nectar and pollen from the flow- 
ers, plus honey, combined in a 
mysterious way by Nature to 
make up the "miracle food" 
ROYAL JELLY... 





Discoverer of Insulin 
Dr. Frederick Banting 


“The most complete Scientifie Report 
on Koyal Jelly was prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick Banting, the 
discover of Insulin, at the Banting Inati- 
tute in Canada. Royal Jelly was found 
to be rich in proteins ang vitamins, with 
a particularly high concentration of 
pantothense acid, the vitamin of the im- 
portant B-Complez group, that has to 
do with increasing the life span in 


animals, 
“TEXAS A & M COLLEGE haa been 








conducting experiments on Royal 


Jelly.. 

“PROFESSOR G. F, TOWNSEND of 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
LEG. 


COL- 
is resuming research on Royal 






. H. MeGAVACK has agreed to 
conduct experiments in Longevity with 
human beings fed Royal Jelly..." 


Leading Medical Authori- 
ties in France, England 
and Germany 
Attest that Royal Jelly contains vital nu- 
tritional factors necessary to the health 
and well-bei of mammals. Royal. Jelly 


z 
has been acclaimed as one of the est 
natural sources of Vigor and Vitality. 


Royal Jelly Reported to 








Mental Depression... Loss of Appetite 
...Energy Wer Digestive Dis- 
turbances... Headaches...Loss of Vigor 

. Vague Aches and 











Royal Jelly May Mean 
"New Life” After 35 


Reports from Europe tell of an 
80 year old Gentleman whose 
physical condition would make a 
50 year old envious. The man 
regularly partakes of Royal 
Jelly. According to a book pub- 
lished in England, when Russian 
Officials sent questionnaires to 
all the Centenarians (people over 
100 years old) in the Soviet 
Union, more than half of them 
turned out to be beekeepers. 

From France and Germany 
come amazing Scientific Reports 
of outstanding results obtained 
with Royal Jelly. One French 
Authority writes of a woman 
over 40 feeling increased energy 
vitality, and of a wonderful feel- 
ing of yat and well-being” 
that resulted from continued use 
of Royal Jelly. 

At this moment, in Leading 
Universities, Scientists and Nu- 
tritionists and Medical Doctors 
are doing extensive work to de- 
termine the exact role that Royal 
Jelly may play in Your Life, 
Your Health and Your Emo- 
tional Condition. These research- 
ers are especially interested in 
its effects on those who have 
passed middle age. They are 
working on Royal Jelly because 
this rare NATURAL FOOD has 
been indicated to contain remark- 
able energy Factors. 


How would you like to awaken 
one morning and find yourself 
possessed with a marvelous sense 
of “well-being,” full of New Pep 
and Vitality? Wouldn't it be won- 
derful if you could feel renewed 
vigor and enjoy a "new lease 
on life?" Now...Scientists say 
this may happen to you! 


. 
Famous Doctor Praises 
Royal Jelly 


Doctor Paul Niehans, famous Swiss 
Surgeon and experimenter with 
Hormones says: "ROYAL JELLY is 
an activator of the glands"...Dr. 
Niehans discovered that many minor 
disabilities which bother millions of 
eople such as tiredness, irritability, 
eadaches, insomnia, physical and 
tual convulsio were easy to 
with the Cellu! Therapeutics 
of the Secretion of the bees which 
we call Royal Jelly 

This wonder working “elixir,” 
ROYAL JELLY, was rare and in- 
accessible in quantit$ in this coun- 
try. It was not until recently that it 
was brought to the attention of the 
American People. Leading National 
Magazines and Newspapers featured 
it in a glowing report, and Feature 
Columnists from coast to coast 
began to tell the important story of 
Royal Jelly. 








Royal Jelly Safe to Use, 
Say Doctors 


“Royal Jelly" contains LIVING 
NATURAL SUBSTANCES benefi- 
cial to men and women, reported 
Doctors attending The Second Inter- 
national Congress for Biogenetics. 

Dr. De Pomiade, 80 year old 
French Scientist and the Senior 
among the Physicians and Bio- 
chemists attending the Congress, 
said the Bee Secretion might have 
been known to Ancient Indians, 
Greeks and Romans, and might have 
been the “food for the Gods" or 
"Nektar" mentioned in the Myth- 
ology of these Countries. 

Scientists Doctors have re- 
ported on Research conducted over a 
period of 20 years that “Royal Jelly” 
is perfectly safe for Humans...That 
“ROYAL JELLY” is an excellent 
Nutritional Supplement, containing 
Natural Vitamins in extremely high 
concentration which are considered 
to be of the greatest value to human 
health, energy and vitality. 





Royal JellyWon Approval 
Before Congress of 5,000 
Doctors in Karlsruhe 


The General Consensus of Opinion 
of the Doctors who had performed 
research on Royal Jelly was that it 
was found to be an excellent tonic 
for the nerves, and that it provided 
one with an almost immediate feel- 
ing of “well-being.” In some cases 
depression disappeared, natural vi- 
tality was restored, and a more 
youthful disposition’ was the pa- 
tient’s reward. Royal Jelly has been 
known to improve the memory, in- 
crease work capacities, and help 
alleviate some of the ills of age. Re- 
searchers have attributed Royal 
Jelly's potency to vitamins and/or 
hormones. But the most recent 
opinion is that its stimulating quali- 
ties will eventually be attributed to 
a “NATURAL X-FACTOR,” which 
can not be produced synthetically. 
One of the finest Royal Jelly 
formulas available today, without 
rescription, is “JENASOL RJ 
"ORMULA 60", which combines 
eight important and essential vita- 
mins with the ‘ural Food of the 
Queen Bee, “ROYAL JELLY,” plus 
pore Natural Wheat Germ Oil (Vit. 
). Using just one easy-t ke 
JENASOL CAPSULE each day, you 
may yet discover, as have: thousands 
of others, that you can FEEL GOOD 
AGAIN! 
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Tranquility And Blessed 
Relief May Await The 
Royal Jelly User 


Here Are Some of the Symptoms 
of Approaching Old Age which 
Make Men and Women over 35 
feel devitalized and "played out” 
before their time: 


PHYSICALLY, MENTALLY and EMO- 
TIONALLY * “Human Dynamos" slow 
down * ness * Weak feeling * Vague 
aches and pains * Listless, "don't care 
attitude" * Lacks recuperating power 
* Fatigues easily * Fails to get rest from 
sheep * Loss 
ability * Unable to make 
e Can't concentrate * 

ense feeling © Moodiness 


Observations by Doctors 
of the Karlsruhe Medical 
Congress 


* Royal Jelly gives + Royal Jelly gives 
a feeling of in- 














those in a weak- 
ened state 


* Royal Jelly alle- 
viates suffering of 
men and women in 
their critical years 
in a sensational 
manner 

* Royal Jelly acts 
on weakened. tired 
eyes. 





* Glandular studies 
may lead to new 
hope for men and 
women, 


* Royal Jelly pro- 
duces a pleasi 

state of re 
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enses tension. 
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Easy To Swallow Capsule 
Form 


It is no longer necessary to take expen- 
sive injections or pay exorbitant fees for 
ROYAL JELLY BENEFITS. You get 
the much wanted results by swallowing 
CONCENTRATED JENASOL RJ FOR- 
MULA 60 CAPSULES. dai according 
to directions. The, capsule solves, re- 
leasing the super forces of Royal Jelly 
which go to work immedjately, inside 
your own body, and help improve your 
own natural functions which may have 
become deficient. 

Effects can be felt more quickly with 
the double potency SUPER-STRENGTH 
FORMULA but satisfactory results are 
ABSOLUTELY MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEED with either Formula. Take as 
directed and unless you are completely 
delighted with your progress, your money 
will be returned promptly on request. 
YOU DO NOT RISK A CENT. 
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See How Jenasol RJ 60 
Capsules May Help You 


Today, we are proud to be able to place 
this wonderful NEW PRODUCT in your 
hands. “JENASOL” Capsules contain 10 
times the minimum daily requirement of 
Vitamin B-1 and more than 114 times the 
requirements of Vitamin C, plus a full 
range of other Important V ins. We 
feel “JENASOL FORMUL; is truly 
the finest “SUPER TONIC” ever devel- 
oped... it's so potent that one capsule, 
taken in the morning, carries you 
through the entire day. But we don't 
ask you to take our word for it. Simply 
use these capsules, in single or double 











strength concentration, FREE. You 
don't buy them, You try “JENASOL” 
at our expense! 


Take "Jenasol RJ Formula 
Capsules” Entirely on 
Approval! 


We feel so sure that "JENASOL" may 
be the blessing you have been seeking, 
that we offer it to you on & complete 
NO RISK, Money Back Guarantee. Take 
one JENASOL CAPSULE each day. 
Then if you are not completely satis- 
fied they have helped you to feel young- 
er, to enjoy sounder sleep. to have a 
calmer disposition, and to lead a fuller, 
more enjoyable life, your money will be 








your "JENASOL" CAPSULES have 
cost you nothing. What could be fairer? 


JENASOL 


ROYAL 
JELLY 


Capsules with 
COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE 


Prescription Ia necea 

any reason, ROYAL 

to satisfy you, your 
money will be refunded in full. 
Try it at our expense!,.. JEN 
ASOL CO., World's Largest D 
tributors of Royal Jelly Capsules. 
22 East 17th St., Dept. New 
York 3, N.Y. 





Men and Women Agents Wanted. 
Write for Free Literature. 


DOCTORS: Write on your letterhead for Clinical Samples 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SALE AT LOWE 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| 
| 
JENASOL CO., 22 East 17th Street, Dept. DJ-30, New York 3, N. Y I 
! 


below: ! enclose $ 


Address. 


C Send 1 Single Strength Royal Jelly 15-Day Supply Capsules at $3.00 
C) Send 1 Double Strength Royal Jelly 15-Day Supply Capsules at $5.00 
C Send 3 Single Strength Royal Jelly 15-Day Supply Capsules at $6.00—1 SAVE $3.00 
C) Send 3 Double Strength Royal Jelly 15-Day Supply Capsules at $10.00—1 SAVE $5.00 








PRICES EVER 


Please send me the complete JENASOL R. J. FORMULA Plan as marked 
- cash, check or Money Order. The very first 
capsules must help me to feel better or my money will be refunded | 
promptly and without question. (I save up to $2.00 by sending payment 
with order. JENASOL Co. ships postage paid. 





City. 





C I enclose $1.00 deposit, please ship C.O.D. 
ALL ORDERS RUSHED TO YOU IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


Zone. State 
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Stereophonic Sound in the Home 


THE BEST IN RECORDS BY PAUL AFFELDER 


wenty years ago, “high fidelity" 
was a mysterious term to all but a 
few pioneer dabblers and for- 
ward-looking engineers; today it's a bil- 
lion-dollar industry and a password. You 
may find the “hi-fi” tag attached to any- 
thing from a five-thousand-dollar custom 
installation to a thirty-dollar portable, al- 
though the latter certainly doesn't de- 
serve it. There's even a “hi-fi” lipstick! 
But although the public has been hurry- 
ing to keep up with advances in hi-fi, 
the industry is still ahead of it by one big 
step. That big step is stereophonic sound. 
Perhaps the best way to explain stereo- 
phonic recording is to compare it with 
the more familiar stereoscopic photogra- 
phy. A stereo slide-viewer simulates nat- 
ural, three-dimensional vision by present- 
ing two simultaneous but slightly differ- 
ent images, one to each eye. In the same 
way, a stereophonic system achieves a 
facsimile of live music by presenting it 
in two separate, simultaneous segments, 
one for each ear. 


When you hear a live performance of 
a symphony, each ear receives sounds 
coming from different points on the con- 
cert stage; the effect is not one, but two 
separate aural impressions. You are able 
to pinpoint the source of the individual 
sounds and are aware of the location of 
the various instruments in the orchestra. 
Naturally, a conventional tape, disc, or 
radio reproduction of this same sympho- 
ny in your home cannot recall this spatial 
perception, because the sound reaches 
your ears from a single source, your ra- 
dio or phonograph speaker. 

Stereophonic reproduction, however, 
more nearly duplicates the conditions of 
a live performance. The recording is 
made by placing two microphones some 
distance apart, at the left and right of 
the orchestra, and imprinting the sounds 
from each microphone on two separate 
and independent channels—or tracks— 
of magnetic recording tape. When the 
tape is played back in the home, each 
sound track is piped through a separate 








ONCE UPON A NECKLINE there was a beguiling beauty of a 


; Its uplifting story: 


a special under-inset, designed specially to create a soft SHADOW OF CLEAVAGE. Of 
point-d’esprit lace, THE HOLLYWOOD LOOK BRA, 5.95. To match, front-panelled in 
point-d’esprit, the matchless shaping of our GIRDLE #249 (or pantie girdle #248), 
fashioned of SLEEK, FLEXIBLE VassarNette to keep you in perfect form. 8.95. Try 
it on right now! Where? The best places. Write for free style booklet. Dept. CO3. 
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speaker, one placed to the left, the other 
to the right, of the listener. 

Although it's still quite new and rela- 
tively expensive, stereo is catching on 
very quickly. It is possible to assemble a 
basic stereo playback outfit (tape player, 
two amplifiers, and two loudspeakers) 
for as little as $240. A hi-fi system can 
be converted to stereo by the addition of 
another amplifier and speaker and a ster- 
eo tape player. Top-quality components, 
however, run considerably higher. 

Already the library of stereophonic 
tape recordings is quite extensive. Al- 
most all of the established manufacturers 
have been making stereo tapes as well as 
LP discs for about two years. Among the 
firms now releasing music of all types in 
both forms are Capitol, Columbia, Con- 
cert Hall, Mercury, RCA Victor, Urania, 
Vanguard, and Westminster (using the 
name Sonotapes). Prominent among 
those specializing in stereo tapes are 
Concertapes, Omegatapes, and Living- 
ston, which produces for itself as well as 
for a number of other independent com- 
panies. 

Of major concern to the stereo enthu- 
siast is the high price of these tapes, 
which cost from three to six times as 
much as long-playing records; most reels 
play for about thirty minutes and cost 
$11.95. However, RCA Victor and Liv- 
ingston have a number of shorter reels in 
their catalogues for as little as $6.95, 
and Vanguard offers for the same price a 
"demonstration" reel of the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony by Felix Prohaska and 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra (VRD 
1) that is one of the best performances of 
this popular work to be found anywhere. 
Another wonderful tape for showing off 
stereo combines Moussorgsky's *A Night 
on Bald Mountain," the  Polovtsian 
Dances from Borodin's *Prince Igor," 
and Sibelius’ “Valse Triste," played by 
the Florence May Festival Orchestra un- 
der Vittorio Gui (Livingston 703 F, 
$11.95). 

The increased demand for stereo may 
force the price down a bit, though prob- 
ably not very much. However, as you read 
this, a further revolution is taking place 
in the field. Stereo discs, with two chan- 
nels engraved on two sides of a single 
groove, are beginning to appear, and will 
probably be out in volume by the end of 
the year. They will contain almost as 
much as the conventional long-playing 
record and will sell for only a little more. 
When samples and further information 
are available, this column will pass on 
the details to its readers. Tur Enp 
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A new oil well 
every 10 minutes 


" Maybe you've never thought about it 
this way. 

“But if the oil industry didn't keep 
ahead of your demand for its products, 





LOCATING A NEW WELL SITE 


our whole economy would come to a 
grinding halt. 

“Exaggeration? Let's see if it is. We use 
9 million barrels of oil in this country 
every day right now, and everything 
moves on petroleum. 





THE SEISMOGRAPH HELPS FIND OIL 


“Informed authorities estimate that by 
1967 we'll need about 14 million barrels 
a day. By 1977, 22 million barrels a day! 


“So far, we've found all the oil we need 


Union Oil C omp any OF CALIFORNIA 
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because the U.S. oil industry has been 
allowed to function in a relatively free, 
competitive climate. 

“Last year, for example—just looking 
for oil—a wildcat well was drilled once 
every 45 minutes, every day of the year. 

* As a result, entirely new oil fields were 
discovered at the rate of two a day. To 
produce the oil found, a new well was 
drilled every ten minutes. 

“The industry spent over 3 billion dol- 
lars to get this job done. 

“Irs true we're entering the atomic age. 
But as long as our need for energy in- 
creases at the rate it has been, we're 
going to need all the oil we can get— 
plus atomic power. 

“The best way to make sure we will get 


“BY 1967 WE'LL NEED ABOUT 14 MILLION BARRELS OF OIL A DAY." 





it is to continue the free competitive 
climate in which the petroleum industry 
has worked so well for so long." 


* * * * 


Ray Burke—a geologist in our Explora- 
tion department—estimates that the 
industry will need to spend $70 to $80 
billions in the next 10 years to keep up 
with this country's appetite for petroleum 
products. 

As in the past, you can count on the 
industry to meet this challenge. So long 
as it is free to compete and do the job it 
knows best. 


YOUR COMMENTS ARE INVITED. Write: The 
Chairman of the Board, Union Oil Co., Union 
Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 


A Mind to Travel 


PRACTICAL TRAVEL GUIDE BY EDWARD R. DOOLING 


ur mental image of this wonderful 

world has changed more drasti- 

cally in the last seventeen years 
than it has at any time since Columbus 
replaced the pancake concept with that 
of the sphere. Formerly remote parts of 
the world—North Africa, the Orient, the 
old world of Europe—are no longer mere- 
ly colored shapes on a map of the world, 
but familiar areas, within visiting dis- 
tance, containing towns and cities, homes 
and gardens, churches, hotels, restaurants 
and markets, and active people. Dis- 
tance is no longer just a matter of miles 
but of time—of *how long it takes to get 
there." It is this new kind of thinking, 
this revision of our mental geography, 
that is now affecting the world of travel. 


Its a Small World 


The big switch in our mental concepts 
goes back to World War II, when mil- 
lions of young Americans were sent to 
remote areas of the world. Just as Pro- 
hibition introduced many Americans to 
the delights of tropical cruising, so the 
dislocations of the Second World War 
gave birth to a new era of global think- 
ing. Crossing oceans and continents was 
a new trick that was easily learned by 
parents and grandparents, brothers and 
sisters, sweethearts, wives and children. 

While it was acquiring a new concept 
of geography, the modern mind also 
learned many of the tricks of travel, and 
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now that smartening-up course is paying 
off in terms of lower air and steamship 
fares and better travel accommodations. 
The engineers, designers, and decorators 
may get the Oscars, but the new luxury 
at a low cost was really born in the minds 
of the present wandering generation. 


New Ship Shapes 


Today's ships resemble their pre-war 
predecessors only in that they have a 
prow and a stern and a watertight hull 
to keep them afloat. Even the familiar 
smokestack is outdated, and is being re- 
tained only because, as one designer put 
it, *She wouldn't look much like a ship 
without one." The engine exhaust, on the 
newest ships, pours out of vents in the 
stern. One of the new vessels uses the 
smokestack as a compartmented area for 
nude sunbathing, while others use it for 
a radio room or observation lounge. 

There are still three classes in steam- 
ship travel, but they are the same in name 
only. Steerage (a ventilated between- 
decks space originally designed for cat- 
tle) was abolished many years ago when 
the mass migrations from Europe to 
America tapered off. To take its place, 
third class was established. But over a 
period of time the word “class,” applied 
to anything but "first," became an in- 
creasingly nasty word, so “second” be- 
came “cabin,” and “third” became “tour- 
ist.” Most newly built ocean liners are 


eni 


one- or two-class ships. They would, in 
fact, all be one-class ships if it weren't 
for the archaic rule which states that a 
one-class ship must charge prices equiva- 
lent to cabin class on a three-class ship, 
while a two-class ship can charge both 
first-class and tourist prices. The result 
has been a growing fleet of ships with a 
small *island" of first-class accommoda- 
tions tucked away amidships on one of 
the upper decks, completely surrounded 
by tourist facilities, Some ships in this 
category carry nearly nine hundred per- 
sons in tourist class and less than forty 
in first class. 

The distinctions between classes of 
steamship travel have become as flexible 
as a chorus girl's *No." Most big ships 
have a portable wooden gate with a sign 
reading “Cabin Class Passengers Not 
Permitted Beyond This Point,” which 
designates the separation of accommoda- 
tions. However, if all the rooms assigned 
to cabin class for a particular sailing 
have been sold out and there is still space 
available in first class, it is a simple 
matter to shove the gate along the aisle 
and create as many additional cabin-class 
rooms as are needed. The same rule 
works in reverse. 

On the newest ships there is not much 
difference between classes as far as space 
and furnishings are concerned, Cabin- 
or tourist-class rooms may have a folding 
upper berth, useful for parents traveling 
with children or for three people travel- 
ing together. When the third berth is oc- 
cupied, the rate for the crossing is lower 
for all three occupants. Today all first- 
class rooms and most of the rooms in the 
cabin and tourist classes have “facilities,” 
meaning a toilet, wash basin, and either 
shower or tub bath, which are in the room 
itself or within a few feet of its door. 


Shipboard Class Distinctions 


Location has much to do with the price 
paid for a room on a ship. First class is 
usually located on the upper decks, amid- 
ships. This follows the old theory that 
this part of the ship is the most com- 
fortable in rough weather. Actually, the 
part of the ship which moves least is the 
midships section at the waterline. 

There is often much concern over 
“inside” and “outside” rooms. With to- 
day’s almost universal air conditioning, 
there is little difference. The promenade 
deck, in fact, instead of being the choice 
location the price charts indicate, is a 
place where windows must be kept shut- 


tered unless you want strollers staring in 
at you. 

There is little difference between the 
bars, lounges, dining rooms, and other 
public facilities of the different classes. 
The principal difference is that first class 
has a bit more room per passenger, is a 
bit more plush in'its decorations, and 
requires much more formal dress. Cabin 
class's space allotment is between those 
of first and tourist; and formal dressing 
is optional. Tourist-class public space is 
adequate, but the tips are smaller and 
there is no formality. 


Food and Drink at Sea 


Food is the same quality in all classes, 
though there are fewer menu choices in 
cabin and tourist. On some ships, table 
wine in decanters is provided without 
extra charge in tourist class, whereas 
first- and cabin-class passengers may 
choose from an extensive wine list at 
prices that match those of the best Eu- 
ropean hotels, plus the usual extra tip to 
the sommelier. 

For a long time, airmen twitted the 
steamship men about maintaining class 
distinctions. That was before they insti- 
tuted the “deluxe” air services with 
champagne dinners, leg rests, fully re- 
clining seats, and berths. These were ex- 
tra-fare flights, and there were extra- 
extra charges for berths. Although the 
airlines provided some inexpensive air 
accommodations during the “thrift sea- 
sons," they eventually had to admit that 
the great travel market demanded a com- 
pletely new and less costly type of trans- 
ocean air transportation. The baggage 
allowance was trimmed from sixty-six 
to forty-four pounds per person, the 
width of seats and space between seats 
was snipped, and that is how “tourist” 
was born. At first the elaborate free 
meals, cocktails, wines and liqueurs were 
eliminated from the tourist flights, but 
some of these have gradually crept back. 

As of April 1, another type of trans- 
atlantic air travel was scheduled to make 
its debut: “economy class.” This permits 
the forty-four-pound baggage allowance, 
as in tourist, but trims the space between 
seats by about two inches. Free sand- 
wiches and hot beverages are served, but 
there is no bar service. Typical round 
trip fares between New York and London 
are: first class $783; tourist $567; 
economy $453. 

There are still, however, a few small 
jokers in the flight deck. IATA, the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, of 
which most big transatlantic certified 
lines are members, sets certain standards 
and rules by which its members are 
bound. As an example, the deluxe flights 
on IATA member lines still require an 
extra payment over first-class fares, while 
non-IATA lines can set their own prices, 
even below economy class, and still serve 
hot meals and provide bar service if they 
wish. No international law requires a 
certified international air carrier to join 
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IATA or to abide by its rules. This loop- 
hole enables certain carriers to use 
slightly older and slower equipment and 
offer lower rates while supplying most of 
the amenities usually found in first class. 

Along with the changes in steamship 
and air travel, the modern mind has dis- 
covered or brought about a number of 
other travel-wise gimmicks which can be 
translated into savings on travel costs. As 
officials of the European Travel Com- 
mission point out, Americans have 
learned to travel in what were once re- 
garded as “off seasons.” They have dis- 
covered that during these seasons Europe 
is most natural, and that these are the 
times when Europeans enjoy themselves 
most, when operas, plays, concerts, and 
ballets are in full swing and holiday fes- 
tivals are at a colorful peak. 

Optional routing is another trick most 
American tourists have learned to use. 
By buying a round-trip ticket to the 
farthest point on the itinerary, a traveler 
can make stopovers at other cities aicng 
the way, and pay little or no extra fare. 

Another saving is possible through ju- 
dicious use of rail travel within Europe. 
British Railways have a special one-thou- 
sand-mile ticket which can be purchased 
in the United States at a cost of $31.50 
for first class or $21 for second class. The 
Swiss Railways offer a special “Holiday 
Ticket” which can effect savings up to 50 
per cent on rail travel in that country, 
while the Italian State Railways give a 20 


per cent deduction on tickets purchased 
in the United States for use during the 
winter season, up to March 15. Nearly all 
European hotels reduce rates during late 
autumn, winter, and early spring. 


Europe on a Budget 


To give you an idea of what can be 
done on a budget, here is a brief outline 
of an eight-week European tour, includ- 
ing round trip transatlantic travel by ship 
in tourist class, all sightseeing, two meals 
a day, transportation in Europe by air, 
rail, boat, or motor coach, all admissions, 
and guide services. 

The itinerary includes visits and sight- 
seeing in London, Stratford-on-Avon, Ox- 
ford, Amsterdam, Brussels and Brussels’ 
World’s Fair, Ghent, Bruges, Cologne; a 
Rhine River trip via Bonn, Coblenz, Wies- 
baden and Mainz; stops at Frankfurt, 
Lucerne, the Swiss Alps, Lugano, Lake 
Como, Milan, Venice, Florence; visits to 
the hill towns Perugia and Assisi, Rome, 
Vatican City, Naples, Capri, Nice, Paris, 
Versailles, and Malmaison. 

Total cost, traveling both ways touris! 
class, by ship, is $895. Extras are esti- 
mated at $28 to $30 for taxis between 
stations and hotels, and $75 to $80 
for meals not included in the tour price. 

The same trip can be made in six 
weeks if transatlantic travel is by air on 
the new economy service, in which case 
the total tour cost is $956, with the same 
estimates for extras. Tue Enp 
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A BRACELET | FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS = 
An excellent HER! This bracelet in 

beautiful sterii s proud record on each 

sterling silver disc or s | with the first name, 

month, day and year of birth for each child or grand- 

child. Beautifully Script engraved. Add a dise or 

silhouette for each new arrival! 


Sterling Silver Bracelet 
Each engraved Disc or Silhouette -$1. 
BRACELETS AND DISCS AVAILABLE IN goto 
kt. Gold Filled Bracelet .. $2 
Each 12 kt, i 
Add 100% x . Ta 
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RENEWED LIFE, $22.95 

Be fashionable at a price! Have your old, 
outmoded fur coat made into a glamorous 
expensive looking cape or stole. No fur 
is too worn or old to be recreated into an 
excitingly beautiful wrap. Send for free 
booklet, choose your model and let ex- 
perienced fur craftsmen transform an old 
garment into a new one. Price includes 
cleaning and glazing, plus new lining, in- 
terlining and monogram. Galaxy Fur Co. 


Dept. CS-4, 236 West 27th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 






Stack anywhere for more space and orderly storage. 
Handsome wood grain flnish. Sturdy construction. 
3%” x 6%” high x 10%” deep. We call them 
Pigeon Holes because they're so handy . . for 
storing your hats, purs gloves, books, canned 
almost any thing. You can ck them on 
t shelves, in cabinets, or anywhere you need 
more storage space. Available from Downs only. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order No. € 1307. 
Set of 4 — only $2.98 postpaid 


Send For New, Free.Catalog of Unusual Items. 


DOWNS & CO., dept. 5904A, Evanston, 111. 

































FANTASY, $14.95 

That’s the name, but this pair of skim- 
mers are available in very realistic widths 
(from AAAAAA to C) and sizes (from 
5 to 13), 12% to 13 at $15.95. Add 35¢ 
for parcel post. Shown here, a many oc- 
casion black calf step-in pump with three 
button trim and flat wafer heel. Enjoy 
buying good shoes by mail. Write for 


NARROW AS AN ARROW free catalog of wide range of styles if 


are handlaced moccasins for the lass with a foot that’s 











hard to fit firm offers ove 3 sizes of com- you have a size problem. Solby Bayes, 
fortable moccasins for the outdoor girl who likes to 7e c 
hike, or the girl who relaxes indoors. With foam crepe Dept. CS-4, 45 Winter St., Boston 8, Mass. 





they come in smoke, white, red or taffytan lea- 
ther in full or half sizes 3 to 13. AAAAAA to EE. (Of 
course, purchases can be exchanged.) Guaranteed to de- 
light or money back! Factory to you $5.95 plus 5 
post. (COD's accepted). MOCCASIN-CRAFT, 
Mulberry, Lynn, Mass. 

















Diamond & Sapphire 
LIFETIME 
NAIL DRESSER 



























FAT LEGS 


Try this new, amazing, scientific 
home method fo Reduce Ankles, 
Calves, Thighs, Knees, Hips for 


SLENDERIZED LEGS 


2 FREE! “How To Slenderize Your 
* Personal Heavy Leg Prob- 
lems'' Book—i packed with actual 
before and after photos of women who 


obtained remarkable results! 
Beautifully firm, slenderized le 


SHORTHAND 
retna nD “SHAKY”? 


pictation 









This 
meticu- 
lous, feather- 
weight nail 
dresser works a 
thousand times bet- 
ter than anything 
you've ever used and it 
need never be replaced. 


Increase Your Speed— 
Boost Your Income— 
This New, Easy Way! 


























Cuts Faster Than 
File, Cleanzr Than 
Emery Board è 
Shapes Nails 


the rest of your figure look si 
more appealing! Now at last, 
can try to help yourself to improve 
heavy legs due to normal causes, and 
reduce and reshape ANY PART of your 


All you need is the little extra dictation practice 
that our specially selected shorthand dictation rec- 
ords give you. Your shorthand is your income! 









Well-known autho 
of experience off. you this tested and 
proven scientifie course—only 15 min- 
utes a day—in the privacy of your homet 
Contains step-by-step illustrations of 
the easy scientific leg technique with 
simple instructions for  slenderized, 
firmer, stronger legs; improving skin 
color and circulation of blood in legs, 
plus leg measurement chart. 

Limited Time FREE OFFER 
For your Free book on the Home Method 
of Slenderizing Heavy Legs mailed in 
plain wrapper, without obligation, just 
send name and address. 

MODERN METHODS pept. FL-318 
296 Broadway New York City 7 


ty on legs with years 


En Vuoi edes mad er iria ped P Ae J Precision-made of tiny sharp lega you wi PONO nie MD 
s s , D». S cervatals over s many women have by 
Effortlessly diamond and sapphire crystals following ‘this new scientific method. 

bonded with pure nickel, it glides 


accuracy. Whether you write Gregg or Pitman you 
can now improve’ your skill—in spare time at 
home! Amazing new Dictation Disc method— 
available in all speeds—is quic'-, convenient, effec- 
tive, GUARANTEED to help you master speedier 
shorthand. Used and recommended by over 1900 
schools, Let us prove how Dictation Disc can 
improve your speed and income! 

Send Today for FREE Illustrated Booklet and 


Details 
170 Broadway, 


DICTATION DISC CO. — Pent, C3. se Ny 





over your nails, shapes them speed- 
ily, silently . . . with no rasping 
tug, no sandy scratch (as from files and 
short-lived emery boards). A manicuring 
miracle that makes it easy to keep nails 
flawlessly groomed . . . from here to eternity! 
Plastic case. 4" wallet size—$1.25. 6" purse size 
$1.50. 8" professional size—$2.00. We paypostage. 
Immediate delivery. Send 


. check or money.order. Full 
JH refund if not delighted. 
Dept. C48, Flushing 52, New York 
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Shopper 


Further Than Your Mailbox 


* X X 0k xk k xk KKK kK 


LIGHT TOUCH. $3.98 

Wall scissor lamp gives you amazing light- 
ing comfort. Its accordian arm and swivel 
neck move vertically and horizontally, 
enabling the star-perforated bullet to shed 
light exactly where you want it. Place 
one over desk, bed, easy chair, even in the 
kitchen. Extends 26" from wall. In deco- 
rator colors: black, white, pink or mocha 
with gleaming brass accents, or in all 
brass at $4.98. Interstate Lighting Co., 
Dept. CS-4, 150 E. 35 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








BY CAROL CARR 
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PIN-UP CURL. $7.50 

Achieve instant glamour with a real hu- 
man hair chignon that pins on in minutes. 
Covers loose ends of any short bob and 
gives you a completely new hairstyle. 
For after swimming or anytime your hair 
is difficult to manage. The chignon can be 
combed, cleaned, restyled, and is guar- 
anteed to color match your hair sample. 
$3.25 extra for light blonde, auburn or 
gray mixture. Fashion Hair Products, 
Dept. CS-E, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 














405.277 










Astonishing but true...40 yes FORTY...marvelous 
large, brand new (NOT seconds)towels in beautiful | 
colors and white...only $1.00! (plus 10c for pstg. & 
hdlg.) or $1.10 in all. You pay others $1.00 for SIX | 
same quality unwoven cotton and rayon towels, but 
we sell at world's LOW EST price because we buy by 
the millions... more than 5,000,000 in 1957 alone! 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money cheerfully 
refunded. Order NOW before offer is cancelled! 


FORTY TOWEL CO. Dept. 220 Box 881, St. Louis, Mo, 














MARBLE STAIN REMOVER 


Ugly Stains, Ring Marks, Removed Com- 
pletely ... Safely . . . Easily! 


TURN THIS INTO THIS 


onderful, new Marble Stain Remover THAT 

REALLY WORKS, wipes away ugly stains, 
ring marks from your marble-topped tables and 
furniture. Even stains that you haven't been able 
to remove previously, can now be wiped clean, 
Your marble furniture can once again be restored 
to its original beauty. Marple Stain Remover is 
completely safe (will not deface marble) and easy- 
to-use. Only $2.98 ppd. SATISFACTION Absolutely 
GUARANTEED! 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE 
Dept. 1-CM, 611 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 




















DINNERWARE STORAGE RACK 


makes a homemaker's work lighter and her kitchen 
smart in appearance. Any one dish can be re- 
moved without disturbing others. Holds 8 dinner 
plates, 8 cups and saucers, 8 fruit dishes, 8 bread 
and butters. Vinyl, cushion coated, 
heavy steel wire construction, $3.49 
TATL 9" D;, 9" H. Ppd. 
Pa. Residents Add 3% Sales Tax 
Send For Free Gift Catalog 


TAYLOR GIFTS wayne 2, Penna. 








Traditional Early American 
BLACK CAST IRON PLAQUES 





i A. 2 FEET WIDE 
$795 










, eye-catching decorator pieces 
^d by master craftsmen. Ideal 
for indoor walls, fireplace, etc., 
outdoor entrance, chimney, garage 
or wall area. 






















CONESTOGA WAGON (photo) 
24" wide x 9” high, wt. 8 Ibs. $7.95 









APPLE PICKER (sketch B) 


7" wide x 18” high, wt. 4 Ibs, $5.95 








PLOWER (sketch C) 
18” wide x 9” high, wt. 4 Ibs. $5.95 











Shipped post- 
age paid— 
mounting 
holes drilled 












—ready to in- 
stall, Guar- o SE alt 
anteed. -— 






ROBERTA GIFTS 


14655 Gratiot Ave., Dept. A 
Detroit 5, Michigan 









NO W ——There's a New 
RELAXED WAY 


to Learn Any 
0 LANGUAGE 


at home— 


almost overnight 


RELAX like a child...SPEAK 
like a native . . . almost over- 
night. Find out about the new Scientific Shortcut. FREE 
book gives fascinating details. Mail coupon TODAY. 


34 Languages by LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 
At Home—Abroad 


For Business, Travel, Culture 
RENE NE gg ESI UD UG EE E LU DI I NE E 4 


i LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 
I 





Dept D-264-048 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


locus send me FREE book, “Your Passport to 
Languages"—No obligation—No salesman will call. M 


















































I Name.....4- e. ecusesosceseoosnsavevossveossessese i 
Add - 
ddressS.... een n B ertt n etn nn DIDI 
L| L| 
Cilyzius ose A ecotr reves Zone. . . State. ...... i 
I Please check your language interest: [| 

Spanish (American" Spanish (European) 
|| French Italian German — [] Russian 

Modern Greek Icelandic Japanese 
[| Portuguese: . ocior [1 Other... s. [| 
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N'T BE FAT! 


you just can't reduce and have tried dieting, pil L. 
d tablets—try relaxing, soothing SPOT REDUCER, M 
a massager that's tested, and gy 
has U. L. approval. Lose 
weight where it shows most! 
The relaxing soothing mas 
sage helps break down FAT- i 
TY TISSUES, helps tone the J 
muscles and flesh, and the 
increased awakened bloodlll 
circulation helps carry away 
waste fat—helps you regain 
and keep a firmer and more 
graceful figure. 
use the SPOT REDUCER, 
almost like having your voni 
private masseur at home 










f 
n 
















110 Volts A.C. It’s fun reducing this way 
W Lose pounds and inches quickly, easily, safely without jl 
BE risking health. For aches and pains due to over-exercise 
Also used as an aid in the relief of pain for which Ù 
li massage is indicated. Sold on MONEY BACK GUARAN 
EE! Reduce or NO CHARGE! (FIRMS FLABBY TISSUE! 
Restores elasticity to sagging skin. 

M STANDARD MODEL ONLY $9.98........ 

H AMAZING DELUXE MODEL. ......only $12. 98g 
(Save 90¢ postage. Send payment w:*h order) E 
send to BODY MASSAGER COMPANY 

W 403 Market Street, Dept. B-11, Newark, New Jersey li 





Mrs. Bernard F Huntington 
2820 W Shadowlane Rd 
Round Meadow Plaza 

Bremerton, Washington 








1000 Name & Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2 ppd 


Sensational bargain! Your name and address 
handsomely printed on 1000 finest quality 
gummed labels. Padded—packed with FREE, 
useful Plastic GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 
tionery, checks, books, cards, records, etc. 
Beautifully printed on finest quality gummed 
paper—1000 only $1. SPECIAL—SAVE 
MONEY! ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS 
$2. Makes an ideal gift. If you don't agree 
this is the buy of the year, we'll refund your 
money in full. HANDY LABELS, 404 Jas- 
California. 






person Bldg., Culver City 1, 


Free! AIRMAIL COLLECTION 





] Get this spectacular collection of 
all-different, genuine Airmails from 

|| strange, far-away countries in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, the exotic Orient! 
World's largest airmail, scarce $27 
stamp, old Zeppelin, many, many 
others. A truly remarkable collec- 
tion containing stamps worth up 
to 40€ each at catalog prices! 
EXTRA: Bargain Catalog PLUS 
other exciting offers. Send 10¢ for 

md mailing costs. Act Now! 


TITANIA: 


the miracle gem stone you rend) 
about in The READER'S DIGEST, 


More brilliant and DIAMONDS l 
More beautiful than | 









| Unset "'Ti- 
tania’ gems, 1 
to 5 carats, for 
your own rings, 
proaches etc. 
Per carat * 
ONLY.. 10 

Soli- 


1 carat 


"Titania" set 
in a Masculine box 


| 
l 
l 
l l 
I 1 carat "Titania" 
taire set in a beautiful I 
| 14 kt gold mounting. style 14 kt mounting. 
| Complete $2250* Complete $2850 0: | 
ONE. Synth.) Star Rubies and Sapphires l 
I af proportionately low prices. 
FREE booklet and handy Ring-Size Chart | 
l *Plus 10% Federal tax 
10 pav money. | 
| BACK GUARANTEE, 
l LAPIDARY CO. 
L Dept. CO-90, 511-E, 12 St., New York 9, N.Y. l 














NEW 
HORMONE SERUM 


Recently isolated by a 
year old 
e than 3 
concentrated as 
hormonecreams. 
Only 7 dropsa day n 
ed for youthful beauty. 


LOOK YOUNGER - FEEL YOUNGER 
Hope for Women in "Middle Life" 


New Hormone Beauty Serum is so potent 7 drops 
daily Smoothed on 
the iei it Supplies imum daily allotment of 
female hormones e al to youthfulness. Pure 
hormones plus lanoli. same for fastest penetra- 
tion. Costs only 4€ a day to try this reliable product. 
If you are middle-aged or older—look younger... 
and you'l feel younger. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
On arrival pay postman only 0 plus tax and C.O.D. 
or remit 5 and we ship prepaid. 100 day supply or 
money-back guarantee. Order by mail from: 

MITCHUM CO. Dept. 1-DS 


THIN HAIR 


needs HORMONEX 


FREE 
ATOMIZER wir, 
BOTTLE 


RESTORES LIVE- 
LINESS, BODY TO 
THIN, MISTREATED HAIR—AT ONCE! 


Gives thin, dyed, bleached hair natural female hormones 
by woman‘s body to stay young, attractive. Stimu- 
vessels in scalp, brings more blood to 
r roots! Helps hair look fuller, he d 
ave better. Gives wonderful highlights 
out greasine Spray directly on hair and scalp. 
lifeless, damaged hair look younger, healthier, 
money back. Free atomizer with order months' supply. 
Send No Money—7 Day Test 


address. 


























end name and address. 








Paris, Tennessee 






























Send name 


results or 
i D for money 
cludes tax and we 


mone 
post 


MITCHUM COMPANY, DEPT. CO-H4, PARIS, TENN. 


THESE HORRID AGE SPOTS 


i 
back. O 








FADE THEM OUT 


*Weathered brown spots on the sur- 
face of your hands and face tell the 
world you're getting old—perhaps be- 
fore you really are. Fade them away with new ESOTERICA, 
that medicated cream that breaks up masses of pigment on 
the skin, makes hands look white and young 
effective on the face, neck and arms. Not a 
in the skin—not on it. Fragrant, greaseless, lubric 
as it clears up blemishes. 

ND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 
Send name and addre: 7 "rivi 
C. and tax. Resul 














incl) we pay pos 


MITCHUM COMPANY DEPT. 3-D PARIS, TENN. 





Unwanted Hair 
PERMANENTLY 


With the new, improved 
Mahler Epilator you can re- 
move unwanted hair FOR- 
EVER. Use it conveniently 
and privately ot home. Brings 
permanent relief. Be charm- 
ing and have new freedom 
of mind. When you have read 
our instruction book care- 
fully and learned to use the 
Mahler Epilator safely and efficiently, then you can 
remove all unwanted hair PERMANENTLY. MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE (Our 76th year). Our 16 page 
illustrated booklet gives complete details. 


SEND 5c TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


MAHLER'S Inc., Dept. 278-D, Providence 15, R.I. 




















The 
Cosmopolitan 


Shopper 









is an illustrated 
book full of money saving advice: how and 
what to pack, facts on passports, tipping, 
shopping. etc. Ask for information on 
hard-to-find travel items, too. Muriel 
Scudder, 232 Abbey Rd., Manhasset, N.Y. 











LEG ENHANCER, 5 
Specially styled to give thin legs a fuller 
appearance, hose will not wrinkle or sag. 
Seamless nylon dress sheer in cream-beige, 
pink-beige. Sizes 8-11 3 pr. for $3.25. 
Reinforced heel and toe. Modern Methods, 
Dept. CSS, 296 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


> pr. 











"CHICK-NIK^". $3.95 

Watch the proc of hatching a baby 
chick. White plastic with tip-proof legs, 
includes special bulb for heating, ther- 
mometer and water trough for humidity. 
Instruction booklet included. Carol Beatty, 
572 Beatty Bldg., Hollywood 46, Calif. 





GINGHAM CHECK 


4 4 
with Full, F-U-L-L 
WHIRLING SKIRT 


Regularly $6.98 $298 














unconditionally 
guaranteed 
washable ! 





NOW ONLY SIZES: 
MAMA'S BABY? 81.10 ea. 7 to 17; 
Remember her with boy or girl silhouette ORDER 2 for $7.75 10 to 20; 


charms engraved with child's name and 
birthdate (up to 10 letters per line). 
In rhodium-finished sterling or 12K gold- 
filled, each 3⁄4” across, Bracelet $1.10. 
Sue Allen, 65 Mulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 


Four rows of expensive white 
gathered lace ruffles circle the 
entire full swirling skirt... A 
all-around crisp lace ruffle ée 
trims yoke and scoop 
neckline; rhinestone- o/s! i 
studded buttons; long 

side zipper opening. «%» 
Gingham checks sche 
on finest c5 dh) 3 
percale. AR od 
ALL NEW 77 e SA Mun 
COLORS: Ez ie gh thE zu à is aue 
© SEA-BLUE ver jer M TM A 

* BON-BON PINK hi7 I Tini. i purs RET 
* FRENCH LILAC s Tee AED. yee i "m. 


* BLACK and WHITE : idet 

[uic Am cu S dre SENT ON APPROVAL Dept. 38 
i Please send me (Quan). . "Lace Lovelies" on approval, 

For Immediate Delivery | [1*5 57. v. $3.98 each Cor for $775) plus C.O.D. postage. | 
Ui n! If not delighted, I may return them within 10 days for full refund, 

us oupo | 

PARADE O CHECK OR M. O. ENCL. [)] C.O.D. | 

HOW MANY? SIZES Ist COLOR 2nd CHOICE | 


NOTE: Save C.0.D. charges by enclosing payment plus 25c postage. 
FASHIONS (++ + 


14% to 245 





PANEL SHOW, 2 for $1.00 
Five hooks in a row, so handy for dish 


towels, pot holders, brushes or kitchen 














stay firm as a rock on any surface. Of 
molded plastic, 8°4” long. Sunset House, 


| 
utensils. Just moisten back and panel will 
l 
l 
l 








97 Sunset Bldg., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 1313 W. Randolph St. NAME Puno - 
; HRS ADDRESS APT. 
Chicago 7, Illinois eH ZONE STATE... — 





PROTECT 
ACILW-LI- 


FROM WET BEDS WITH 
















STAYDRY"»anrirs 


Keep your child safe from the psychological disturbances 
caused by wet beds. Give your child the security of waking up 
in a dry bed. This patented all-in-one panty is day and night 
protection — safeguards against wet clothes and bedding. 


GENIUS AT PLAY, $2.98 

Selected passages from 30 artistic tri- 
umphs on 3 records, performed by famous 
orchestras and virtuosos such as the Berlin 
Symphony, Jan Peerce, David Oistrakh, 
etc. 334%, 45 or 78 rpm. Best Values, 
Dept. 134, 403 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


An TAa 
S" Guaranteed by A 
Gocd Housekeeping 
to 


D 
45 aovransto WES 


Money Back 
Guarantee 
in 10 Days 







à $1.69 
....$1.98 


Med., Large 
Extra Large 





























Childrens & Adults: 
j 1020, 2A — 928 eee un S 
WAIST zd A ap REP 1 | Jolan saias ce uU Tel: 1288 
1. es. < e. e ^ i MC a ostertown Koad, wburgh, . . 

JUST IMAGINE”, $2.98 pr. SIZES 36, 38, 40 ........ $5.98 l Please send me. STAYDRY Panties 
Ritual masks, made for centuries by the Largerisizes made te order | Waist Size Total Price 
skillful Balinese, depict mythological spir- Give exact wales size in her | O C.O.D. [] CHECK O MO. 
its. Hand carved of exotic Bentawas wood, in Canada: TREBLIS CO ell NAME 
rubbed to a rich dark brown finish, each 21 King St East Toronto, Ontario | 
is an original piece. About 3” high. $1.75 JOLAN SALES co. | ADDRESS. 
ea, Hobi, Dept. CS-4, Flushing 52, N.Y. 133 Fostertown Rd., Newburgh, N.Y. | ci. TAE T 








Welcome This Man! 


When he comes to offer you magazine subscriptions 





rates (and an easy-payment plan) for almost all periodicals. But that is just the start! 


For Better Living 


The magazines he offers you will show you how 
to have tastier meals and lower food bills—to dress 
better for less—to improve family health and cut 
medical costs—to make your home look richer at 
low cost—to work less and accomplish more, to 
live better and save more! 


Magazines bring your man the business and pro- 
fessional news and information he must have to 
get ahead in his field. They show him—and you— 
how others have solved the problems you both 
are facing. Why learn the hard way? Let maga- 
zines help! 


For Entertainment 


Magazines bring to your home the finest fiction of 
our day, before it appears in the bookstores, and 
at a small fraction of book-store cost. They bring 


hobby and sport news, the secrets of experts for 
do-it-yourselfers and outdoor fans. From the grand- 
father reliving history, to the tot wanting a fairy 
story at bedtime, there are magazines for every 
member of every family. This man can help you 
get the ones you want! 


For Youngsters' Fun 


Children's magazines suggest fascinating, whole- 
some projects—you'll never again hear the ques- 
tion, "Mother, what'll I do?" when your young- 
sters have their own! Boys and girls in their 
magazine stories are the sort you'd want for family 
friends. Magazines give young folks high ideals 
and standards. 


Welcome the man who shows this card! He will 
save you money—make your life richer and easier— 
open windows on the wonderful world of 1958. 


and shows the card below—he will save you money. He has special low 


Periodical Publishers 


. 
Service Bureau 
America’s Largest and Oldest Direct Selling 
Subscription Agency 
HOME OFFICE: Sandusky, Ohio. BRANCH 
OFFICES: Albany, N. Y. * Atlanta, Ga. * Balti- 
more, Md. * Boston, Mass. * Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. * Butte, Montana * Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio * Dallas, Te * Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa * Detroit, Mich. * Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas * Indianapolis, Ind. * Kansas City, 
Mo. * Los Angeles, Calif. * Louisville, Ky. * Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Newark, N.J. 
New Orleans, La. * Oklahoma City, Okla. * Phila- 
delphia, Pa. * Phoenix, Ariz. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. * Richmond, Va. * Salt Lake City, 








Utah * San Franci Calif. * Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. * St. Louis, Mo. 
To improve your earnings. part-time or full-time, 


write the office nearest you. 





Answer toa Teenagers Prayer 


WHAT'S NEW IN MEDICINE BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


Ithough its outward signs are all too 
A plain, acne is an internal as well 
as an external problem, and no 
external medication can be expected to 
cure it. However, a new lotion, Cortacne, 
just becoming available for prescription 
by physicians, has proved to be an un- 
usually effective aid, especially when 
used along with dietary, hygienic, and 
other established treatment. 

After studying it in a large group of 
patients, three of the nation’s foremost 
dermatologists say it is “more satis- 
factory locally than anything we have 
used in the past.” It has been of value not 
only in mild and moderate acne but also 
in severe and long-lasting cases, often 
bringing relief after other methods have 
proved unsatisfactory. 

The new flesh-tinted lotion combines a 
number of ingredients, each with a spe- 
cific job to do in combating the acne 
problem. Two, sulfur and resorcin, have 
long been widely used for softening and 
removing the blackheads which plug up 
the surface openings of the sebaceous 
glands, and for scaling off old skin. 

A third ingredient, never before em- 
ployed in the treatment of acne, is n-sul- 
fanilylacetamide, a sulfa drug with un- 
usual properties. Active. against the 
bacteria involved in acne, it attacks them 
not only on the skin surface but also be- 
neath the skin. In addition, the drug com- 
bats abnormal sebaceous gland growth 
and reduces excessive oiliness. 

Even in the early stages of its develop- 
ment, before a fourth ingredient was 
added, the lotion often produced impres- 
sive results. Most of a group of 106 pa- 
tients showed some improvement, often 
noticeable within the first week of use. 

In a study on 125 patients, the lotion 
was applied to one side of the face, while 
another preparation containing only re- 
sorcin and sulfur was used on the other 
side. Results were so heavily in favor of 
the new lotion that the trial was almost 
spoiled because many patients began to 
use it on both sides. 

More recently, the addition of a fourth 
ingredient, hydrocortisone, has greatly 
increased the preparation’s effectiveness. 
Hydrocortisone, a hormone with a 
marked  anti-inflammatory effect, has 
proved beneficial in the treatment of 
such skin diseases as neurodermatitis and 
eczema, but its value in the treatment of 
acne has not previously been investigated. 


Fast healing of burns, skin ulcers 
and poison ivy has been achieved with an 


electronic medical device, the Bio-Cold- 
Ray, which generates radio waves of a 
lower frequency than those used in com- 
mercial broadcasting. The waves do not 
heat the body internally, as diathermy 
does, and they appear to have an attrac- 
tion to tissues that promotes faster heal- 
ing. In a case of advanced gangrene in 
frozen feet fcr which amputation was be- 
lieved to be necessary, improvement was 
noted after the fifth treatment and com- 
plete healing occurred within thirty days. 
In severe poison ivy, itching and soreness 
have been relieved after one treatment. 


Progressive myopia  (nearsighted- 
ness) may be halted with contact lenses, 
according to a two-year study of fourteen 
hundred patients, all of whom had stead- 
ily worsening cases of myopia at the time 
they were fitted with corneal lenses. At 
the end of the two-year period, none of 
the patients showed any further increase 


in nearsightedness and some showed 
signs of slight improvement. At the Na- 
tional Contact Lens Congress, where the 
American study was recently presented, 
a London physician reported that eye 
specialists in England have been aware 
of the *containing effect of contact lenses 
on progressive myopia" for eight years. 


Hay fever immunity. Highly prom- 
ising results in treatment of hay fever are 
reported with trial use of a special *im- 
mune" milk, produced by inoculating 
cows' udders with ragweed pollen anti- 
gens. A daily pint of the immunized milk 
—its taste unaffected by the antibodies 
produced by the cows in response to 
inoculation—kept thirty-six highly sensi- 
tive hay fever patients free of symptoms 
during an entire pollen season. The milk 
also appears to be effective as a treat- 
ment when pollen allergy problems have 
already developed. Tur EnD 


For more information about these items, consult your physician. 








25% more absorbency in the 


world’s tiniest tampon...Pursettes 


Pursettes are a revolutionary new kind of tampon. Small and dainty, 
yet actually 25% more absorbent than ordinary tampons. 

NEW COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE—soft and gentle—so comfortable. 
Easiest of all to carry. Month’s supply fits into purse. 

NEW PURSETTES’ PRE-LUBRICATED TIP makes insertion quick, easy 
and medically correct. 

NO NEED FOR IRRITATING, CARDBOARD APPLICA- 
TORS with difficult disposal Gc 

















Send the K Mo or -T froth a hor ety your E present sanitary 
protection plus 10¢ for postage and handling. We’ll send 
you a FREE supply of Pursettes. Mail name and address 
to: Helen Harding, Campana, Box C-4, Batavia, Ill. 
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On Top of the World 


Facts Picked Up Around the Globe BY DAVID E. GREEN 


MT. MIRAGE .. . R.C.A. has devel- 
oped a music synthesizing machine which 
can reproduce any voice that has ever 
been recorded, making it say or sing 
whatever is desired. It can simulate the 
voice of Winston Churchill asking his 
people to lay down their arms—or of 
Enrico Caruso singing rock ’n’ roll. 


STATION NIGHTMARE . . . Here's 
the ultimate in brainwashing: Millions 
can be transformed into enslaved robots 
by the insertion of minute radio receivers 
in their brains. In surgery performed 
soon after birth, a socket is placed be- 
neath the scalp, from which electrodes 
lead to selected brain areas. Subse- 
quently, a miniature radio receiver is 
grafted to the nape of the neck and 
plugged in to the brain socket. There- 
after, the individual is controlled by 
electronic signals from a central sending 
station. The foregoing is from a report 
to the National Electronic Conference. 
Proof that it's more than an idle night- 
mare: rats with sockets in their skulls 
were frightened when they had nothing 
to fear and preferred a jolt of electricity 
to food when hungry. 


STATE OF MIND . . . What ends in 
the divorce court often begins in the 
mind. A university study named eight 
basic mental causes for marriage failure: 
(1) low self-opinion; (2) a “hangover” 
of adolescent instability; (3) early anti- 
marriage conditioning: (4) cumulative 
ego stress; (5) homosexual tendencies 
or male passivity; (6) sexual dissatisfac- 
tion—a tendency to blame your own 
sexual inadequacy on your mate; (7) 
revolt against femininity; (8) desire to 
be the first to throw in the towel—flight 
into rejection. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. You're 
lucky if you have muscles in your skull, 
says Dr. M. W. Young of Howard Uni- 
versity's Anatomy Department. If you can 
wiggle your ears and rhumba your scalp, 
your chances of avoiding baldness are 
good. 


HALLS OF KNOWLEDGE ... A 
Washington University study proved that 
people who learn quickly also retain in- 
formation longer. 


CANADA ... Dr. Wilder Penfield, di- 
rector of the Montreal Neurological In- 
stitute, has located the specific area of 
the brain which unlocks the past. The 
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area can be stimulated by direct applica- 
tion of a tiny surge of electricity. He 
claims the brain has a permanent record 
of the stream of consciousness, preserved 
in amazing detail as if on film strip. 


MUSICAL MEMORY LANE... As 
a child, Mozart attended services at the 
Vatican, and while there he heard and 
memorized a sacred composition which 
church authorities had refused to make 
public. Another memory wizard, Jo- 
hannes Brahms, could recall every piece 


I.N.P. 





Johannes Brahms 


of good music that had been written from 
Bach's time to his own—a period of two 
hundred years. 


MAD-ISON AVENUE . . . Monkeys 
were given “executive authority" by be- 
ing allowed to push a lever to avoid a 
painful electric shock. What happened? 
They got ulcers! 


INSIDE CRANIUM ... The brain's 
ten billion cells can hold more informa- 
tion than is contained in the nine million 
volumes of the Library of Congress. 
Eighty-five per cent of mental informa- 
tion is obtained visually. The eyes oper- 
ate like a motion picture camera, taking 
a series of individual snapshots and 
blacking out in-between. At the age of 
seventy, an individual may have fifteen 
trillion separate bits of information 
stored in his brain. 


INDIA ... Women’s fight for equality 
in industry and the professions has 
evinced a warning from Dr. V. R. Ehren- 
fels of the University of Madras: “Femi- 


nine qualities are urgently needed. 
Women excel in doing long drawn-out 
daily tasks, and in protecting and pre- 
serving life in its human ramifications. 
They should exercise their talent for co- 
operation instead of attempting to com- 
pete with men, and should settle for the 
esteem which their feminine qualities 
merit." 


I.Q. ALLEY ... There is no observable 
difference between the brain of a genius 
with an L.Q. of 180 and that of a high- 
grade moron with an I.Q. of 80, according 
to a University of California study. The 
difference must lie in the patterns of the 
pathways among the nerve cells. The 
study also disclosed that a warmup be- 
fore an intelligence test results in high- 
er scores. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE . . . Two 
New York University professors listened 
to ten thousand arguments and concluded 
that professional debaters— politicians 
and U.N. delegates—are less successful 
than door-to-door salesmen in getting 
their views accepted. The professional 
debater attempts to “beat down" the op- 
position, while the salesman tries to 
induce the prospect to want to change 
his mind. 


BRIDIE MURPHY REVISITED ... 
Polgar, the hypnotist. claims that the 
most unexplainable hypnotic phenome- 
non is this: If you tell a subject you are 
holding a hot iron, and then touch his 
arm with a pencil, an actual blister will 
appear. 


ISLAND OF TOMORROW ... Age 
doesn’t destroy the capacity to learn. You 
can acquire knowledge with 85 to 90 per 
cent efficiency during seven or more dec- 
ades of your life. With practice, you can 
reduce the time it takes you to memorize 
anything by two-thirds. 


NOT-SO-WILD WEST... It’s difficult 
for the mind to grasp numbers. For in- 
stance, most people, when told that a man 
recently flew 2,260 miles per hour, are 
unable to comprehend such tremendous 
speed. Translation: he was traveling four 
times as fast as a .45 bullet. 


SLUMBERLAND . . . A chemical 

called DMAE can replace hours of sleep 

with no apparent physical side-effects 

and no need for extra catch-up sleep. 
Tue Exp 


Why our birds 


Our sea gulls often travel miles inland 
from the Pacific...always looking down. 
“Strange sight!” say visitors. We answer : 
“They're people-watching. Can't get over 
the fun people have on summer vacations 
in Southern California !" 


Samples of people-fun: Take Wilshire 
Blvd. west from downtown to see prehis- 
toric animal statues at La Brea Tar Pits, 
see striking offices set in gardens, spacious 
homes. On the beach, see ancient sea caves, 
pelicans scooping-up their fish dinners. 


On the non-stop San Bernardino Free- 
way go east past miles of green and gold 
orange groves. Skirt 10,000-foot Old 


Sea gulls watch the fun at the new Yacht Marina, Long Beach 


do so much people - watching 


Baldy (drive up and ride a ski lift). Then, 
ast miles of vineyards to high mountain 
lakes and tall, cool pines. 


Find new adventure everywhere: Look 
for stars at race tracks or niteries. From 
Hollywood Hills watch the panorama of 
Los Angeles light up at night. Dinner? 
Perhaps Japanese sukiyaki, or chicken en- 
chiladas at a colorful Spanish posada. 

Plan your Southern California vacation 
now. Leave “ho hum" scenes and everyday 
routine behind. 

Mail the coupon today for free vacation 
literature. And when you arrive, visit the 
All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 


Nothing like it in all the world— 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION 


at 628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, for free, 
courteous trip-planning help. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, This 
advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica, Torrance and 182 other communities. 





All-Year Club 
Tourist Information Center 


Div. E-4, 628 W. 6th St. 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send free vacation literature. 
Name. 


Street. 
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Dating Dangers. How Smart Will Baby Be. 
Dogs. Cats. Hachoo! and Lady Cops 


LOOKING INTO PEOPLE BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 





s’ dating dangers. It’s not a 
“blind date” but a steady beau who’s apt 
to be roughest with a girl when they're 
alone, reports sociologist Eugene J. 
Kanin (Purdue University). In the year 
before entering college. two-thirds of 250 
coeds he interviewed had met with offen- 
sive sex behavior by male escorts, and 
most of the offenders were not new ac- 
quaintances but men the girls had dated 
regularly. Moreover. half of the episodes 
were not stimulated by prior sex play to 
which the girls consented, but were 
abrupt and unprovoked. Almost 70 per 
cent of the attacks took place in cars, and 
most were made by men who were older 
than the girls and who differed markedly 
from them in intelligence, social class, 
and background. 





How smart will baby be? Don't try 
to make any positive guesses about this 
until your child is between two and three 
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years old. After testing the mental prog- 
ress of hundreds of normal babies at 
various stages. five psychologists from 
the University of Buffalo concluded that 
*the intelligence scores of children be- 
low two years of age are of little value in 
predicting their subsequent IQs.” Pre- 
mature babies. they said. may score some- 
what below full-term babies, but only at 
first; by the time they are eighteen 
months old. the preemies catch up to the 
others mentally. 


Meat and milk. If you think Ameri- 
cans are the world's top consumers of 
these foods, you're rong. Four countries 
are well ahead of the United States in 
consumption of meat per person—Uru- 
guay, Australia, New Zealand and Ar- 
gentina. In consumption of milk. we're 
behind ten other countries—Finland 
(top cow fans), Norway. Sweden. New 
Zealand, Switzerland. Holland. Canada. 
Austria, Denmark, and Ireland. However, 
we're the fourth-ranking consumers of all 
dairv products put together. The scant- 
iest meat eaters are the people of India 
(their consumption is one-fortieth that 
of the United States) and Japan (one- 
twentieth). The lowest milk consumption 
per person is in the Philippines. 


Hachoo! Dogs, cats, taboo! The dog 
is not your best friend. nor is the cat a 
comfort to have around if you are an 
asthma sufferer. warns Dr. George Git- 
telson (University of Miami Medical 
School). For asthmatics who like pets. 
he suggests turtles, lizards, or fish. 


Dog hair and cat hair are powerful 
irritants of sensitive membranes. The hair 





of other animals—horse. hog. goat. etc. 
(found in upholstery). rabbit hair (used 
in children's toys). and cattle hair (used 
in rugs and carpets)—may also make 
trouble for asthmatics and should be 
eliminated. 


Are we going crazier? The in- 
creased number of patients admitted to 
our mental hospitals in recent years in 
no sense implies—as many believe—that 
more Americans are breaking down 
under modern stresses. It may mean only 
that more beds are available for mental 
patients, Dr. Henry B. Adams (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) suggests. To support 
his theory he points out that Rhode Is- 
land. with plentiful hospital facilities. 
has a mental patient admission rate of 
close to 190 per 100.000 population, 
whereas Kansas, with markedly fewer 
hospital beds. has a rate of less than 38 
per 100.000. The fact that the United 


States as a whole has far more persons 
in mental hospitals than many other 
countries have may mean only that we 
have more facilities for taking care of 
our mentally ill. 


Marriage chances and education. 
College degrees and income have entirely 
opposite effects on the marriage chances 
of men and women, according to govern- 
ment experts Paul C. Glick and Hugh 
Carter (Washington). The more educa- 
tion and income an American male has, 
the less likely he is to remain a bachelor, 
or, if married, to be divorced. The more 
education and income a woman has, the 
greater the risk that she'l remain un- 
married. But once married. the woman 
who is a college graduate is less likely 
to be divorced than the woman who quit 
college or high school. [In marriages in 
which couples are unmatched in educa- 
tion, if the husband hasn't completed 
high school his wife is likely to be more 
educated than he. whereas if the hus- 
band is a college man. his wife is likely 
to be less educated. 


Lady cops. There now are more than 
2.500 policewomen in 150 American 
cities, but these are all too few. says Lois 
L. Higgins, Illinois Crime Prevention 


Bureau director. News stories about lady 
cops who shoot it out with gangsters hard- 
ly ever mention the special jobs in which 





they outshine their male colleagues. 
Often they succeed in eliciting delicate 
information from women witnesses who 
would clam up with men cops; they are 
expert at nabbing men who molest women 
in dark movie theatres; and they use 
feminine tact in cases of rape. crimes 
against children, etc., to lessen the shock 
to victims and families. Particularly, 
Mrs. Higgins believes, since theyehave a 
special way with young people, an in- 
crease in the number of lady cops would 
help combat juvenile delinquency. 








Be sold on it yourself. What is the 
most important element in successful 
salesmanship? A study by psychologists 
Donald E. Baier (General Electric Com- 
pany) and Robert D. Dugan (State Farm 
Insurance Companies) shows that a 
salesman’s enthusiasm and sincere confi- 
dence in his product may count more 
toward his success than selling tech- 
niques or longtime experience. 


Commercial artists’ frustrations. 
How does a man who once dreamed of 
being a Rembrandt or a Picasso adjust 
to the role of commercial artist? Sociolo- 
gist Mason Griff (University of Wash- 
ington) queried scores of such men and 
got three different answers: Some of the 
men regarded themselves as fine-art prac- 
titioners “temporarily” engaged in com- 
mercial work while awaiting support for 
their greater talents. Some said they had 
become commercial artists not by neces- 
sity but by choice; they expressed pride 
in their work and believed it was filling 
an important need, besides bringing a 
good living. A third group held a mixture 
of both views; these artists felt they were 
truly “expressing” themselves by creating 
distinctive styles and that they were help- 
ing to develop the aesthetic appreciation 
of their clients and the public. THe Enp 
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Eddie Arcaro and 
Toots Shor at 
Hot Springs Country Club 
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Why Toots Shor and Eddie Arcaro 


Vacation in Arkansas 


** You can fish, hunt, play golf—everything! And 
you’ve got this tremendous health resort, too—the finest 
in the world . . .’’ That's why Toots Shor, the famous 
New York restaurateur, spends his vacation in 
Arkansas—every year. He likes Hot Springs so much 
that he always brings other celebrities with him. 

This year it was Eddie Arearo, one of the racing world's 
greatest jockeys. You'll enjoy a Hot Springs vacation 
too... Bath House Row and its therapeutic thermal 
waters ... thoroughbred racing at Oaklawn Park... a 
hundred-mile chain of lakes . . 
entertainment for every member of the family! 


. year-round 


Please Send Free Vacation Literature 


: ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION 
i DEPT. 948, STATE CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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our Cosmopolitan Movie Guide 





Outstanding New Picture 


THE LONG, HOT SUMMER—Producer 
Jerry Wald has gone deep into the Wil- 
liam Faulkner country of Mississippi, 
where the passions flare quickly and the 
primal emotions are never far from the 


The Best in Your Neighborhood 


BITTER VICTORY—A grim and ironic 
World War II adventure in the Sahara 
pits Richard Burton and Curt Jurgens 
against one another as leaders of a Brit- 
ish task force striving to capture vital 
documents from a Nazi headquarters. 
Both have loved the same woman (now 
Jurgens' wife) and their personal strug- 
gle is as desperate as their military one. 

( Columbia) 


THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI 
—A great film. easily the best of the 
year, with director David Lean milking 
maximum suspense from an excellent 
script. Alec Guinness’ subtle portrait of 
a rule-bound British colonel is a magnifi- 
cent piece of acting, and there is expert 
support from co-stars William Holden, 
Jack Hawkins, and Sessue Hayakawa. 

( Columbia) 
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surface, and has come back with a strong, 
driving melodrama. It is Faulkner re- 
drawn freehand by scriptwriters Irving 
Ravetch and Harriet Frank, Jr., but the 
people they have created are authentic 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV—Ma- 
ria Schell as the sensuous Grushenka 
(the part coveted by Marilyn Monroe) 
stands out in this excellently cast drama- 
tization of Dostoyevsky’s great novel of 
nineteenth-century Russia. Yul Brynner 
is the teckless, impulsive Dmitri, whose 
trial for the alleged murder of his de- 
praved, sensual father (played by Lee J. 
Cobb) provides the climax of the film. 
Richard Basehart, Claire Bloom, William 
Shatner, and Albert Salmi round out the 
cast, (M-G-M) 
€OWBOY —Frank Harris’ My Reminis- 
cences as a Cowboy has been turned into 
a superior Western, with Glenn Ford 
giving conviction to the role of the young 
Easterner who found more hard work 


than adventure in the Wild West. 
(Columbia) 


MARSHALL SCOTT 


types you might expect to meet in French- 
man’s Bend. To begin with, there is 
Varner (played to a blustering, lusting 
fare-thee-well by Orson Welles), a red- 
neck who has all but taken over the 
town. He owns the general store and the 
big farm, and does a bit of horse trading 
on the side. He is saddled with a son 
(Anthony Franciosa) out of whom all the 
juices have been sucked, and a daughter 
(Joanne Woodward) who at twenty-three 
is a schoolteacher and on her way to be- 
coming an old maid. Into his hamlet 
drifts Ben Quick (Paul Newman), a gen- 
eration apart from Varner but his coun- 
terpart in lusty animality and equally 
shrewd, strong, and ruthless. Quick is a 
drifter, a man who has been run out of 
town after town as an arsonist. But in 
Frenchman’s Bend, he takes hold, quick- 
ly takes over the management of the gen- 
eral store from Varner’s ineffectual son 
Jody, and sets his course for Varner’s 
daughter. And in the background old Var- 
ner alternately hobbles and encourages 
him in both his endeavors. 

An excellent cast gives an exceptional 
performance under Martin Ritt’s skilled 
direction. Welles is superb as the Big 
Daddy-ish Varner; Newman does a fine 
job as Ben Quick; and Franciosa gives a 
forceful portrayal of the weakling, Jody. 
Joanne Woodward is a cool and sensitive 
Clara, and there are excellent perform- 
ances by Lee Remick as Jody’s wife and 
Angela Lansbury as the boarding-house 
keeper who has been the solace of Var- 


ner’s widowed years. (Twentieth Century-For) 








MERRY ANDREW— Danny Kaye stars 
as an English schoolmaster and amateur 
archaeologist who falls in with a one-ring 
Italian circus beating the bushes of rural 
England. The plot is designed to exploit 
the kinetic Kaye’s considerable talents. 


and both he and the film come off splen- 
didly. Baccaloni, Robert Coote, and Noel 
Purcell are excellent assistant clowns. 
and Pier Angeli is demurely beautiful as 
the love interest. (M-G-M ) 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—This 
screen version of Eugene O'Neill's black, 
brooding tragedy of land-lust in New 
England remains faithful to the stark 
original. Burl Ives, Anthony Perkins, and 
Sophia Loren carry out the chief roles 
under Delbert Mann's capable direction. 


( Paramount ) 


THE ENEMY BELOW—This account 
of an exciting running battle between a 
German U-boat and an American destroy- 
er escort is one of the most suspenseful 
films in some time. Robert Mitchum and 
Curt Jurgens are both excellent as the 
alternately hunted and hunting skippers. 

(Twentieth Century-Fox ) 


TEACHER'S PET—Here's a newspaper 
comedy which succeeds in being both 
authentic and funny enough to satisfy 





most reasonable men. Clark Gable is in 
good form as a rough, tough city editor, 
Doris Day is a fetching journalism school 
instructor, and Gig Young is great as a 
psychology professor who knows just 
about everything, including why it's im- 
possible for him to get drunk. (Paramount) 


THE HIGH COST OF LOVING—José 
Ferrer as a man afraid he's about to lose 
his job and Gena Rowlands as his ever- 
lovin’ wife are the principals in this 
amusing wide-screen situation comedy. 
(M-G-M) 


PATHS OF GLORY—In this film, a blis- 
tering attack on the Regular Army code. 
Kirk Douglas plays a World War I French 
colonel forced to lead his men into a 
senseless attack and later to defend them 
in a court-martial indictment for coward- 
ice. Adolphe Menjou and George Mac- 
ready are excellent in supporting roles. 

(United Artists) 


SAYONARA —This is a lavish and ex- 
ceedingly handsome production of James 
Michener’s novel about a Jap-hating 
American jet ace on leave in Tokyo and 
his surrender to the charms of a beautiful 
dancing girl. Marlon Brando is excellent 
as the pilot who flouts family code, 
Southern traditions, and military regula- 
tions (since repealed) for love. Miiko 
Taka is the beautiful Nipponese, and Red 
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RE the great personages of the past 
victims of a stupendous hoax? Could 
such eminent men of the ancient world as 
Socrates, Pericles, and Alexander the Great 
have been deluded and cast under the spell 
of witchcraft—or did the oracles whom 
they consulted actually possess a mysteri- 
ous faculty of foresight? That the hu- 
man mind can truly exert an influence 
over things and conditions was not a 
credulous belief of the ancients, but a 
known and demonstrable fact to them. 
That there exists a wealth of infinite knowl- 
edge just beyond the border of our daily 
thoughts, which can be aroused and com- 
manded at will, was not a fantasy of these 
sages of antiquity, but a dependable aid to 
which they turned in time of need. 

It is time you realized that the rites, ritu- 
als and practices of the ancients were not 
superstitions, but subterfuges to conceal 
the marvelous workings of natural law from 
those who would have misused them. Telep- 
athy, projection of thought, the materializ- 
ing of ideas into helpful realities, are no 
longer thought by intelligent persons to be 
impossible practices, but instead, demon- 
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The ROSICRUCIANS amorc) 





strable sciences, by which a greater life 
of happiness may be had. 

One of America's foremost psychologists 
and university instructors, says of his ex- 
periments with thought transference and 
the powers of mind—‘‘The successes were 
much too numerous to be merely lucky hits 
and one can see no way for guessing to have 
accounted for the results." Have you that 
open-minded attitude of today which war- 
rants a clear, positive revelation of the facts 
of mind which intolerance and bigotry have 
suppressed for years? Advance with the 
times; learn the truth about your inher- 
ited powers. 


Let this free book explain 


The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organ- 
ization) have been leaders in introducing 
the ancient wisdom of mental phenomena. 
Established throughout the world for cen- 
turies, they have for ages expounded these 
truths to those thinking men and women 
who sought to make the utmost of their 
natural faculties. To avail yourself of a 
pleasing book of interesting information 
which explains how you may acquire this 
most unusual and helpful knowledge. 
Write today to: Scribe X.G.E. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








Buttons scores as the tough G.I. whose 
marriage to another Japanese girl brings 
on the drama’s explosive climax. 


( Warner Bros. ) 


SEVEN HILLS OF ROME- This Tech- 
nirama-Technicolor guided tour of Rome 
includes a five-minute helicopter jaunt 
which provides a bird’s-eye view of the 
city. Oh, there’s a plot—routine but un- 
obtrusive—and a sheaf of songs sung by 
Mario Lanza. But here it’s Rome, not 
the play, that’s the thing. (M-G-M) 
THE QUIET AMERICAN —Intelligently 
written and directed by Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz, this adaptation of Graham 
Greene’s novel of Indochina on the eve 
of its recent war maintains the book’s 
excitement while turning Greene’s anti- 
American bias topsy-turvy. Michael Red- 


grave hits just the proper note of tired 
cynicism as the Englishman, Audie Mur- 
phy does well as the American, and 
Claude Dauphin is excellent in the role 
of an inspector of the Saigon Sûreté. 
(United Artists) 


WILD IS THE WIND—Anna Magnani. 
Anthony Quinn, and Anthony Franciosa 
are caught up in some stormy emotions 
on a sheep ranch in Nevada. (Paramount) 
WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 
—Probably the best mystery melodrama 
in years, and certainly the most baffling. 
is this Agatha Christie thriller. which 
gives Charles Laughton a magnificent op- 
portunity to let out all the stops as the 
defense attorney. Tyrone Power and Mar- 
lene Dietrich co-star. 
Tur EnD 


(United Artista) 
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IHE 
MODERN 
MIND 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


"hse words, written by the poet John Milton in 

1667, ring startlingly true in the year 1958, mid- 
way through an era which has, with some justice, 
been called the *psychological century." Never be- 
fore in history have men and women been so con- 
scious of the power and the problems generated by 
their own minds. Never before has there been so 
much wavering and confusion about how to cope 
with this power, solve these problems. 

The basic problem is anxiety—anxiety about what 
we believe; about the way we live—or fail to live; 
about the new world of outer space into which Sput- 
nik and the Explorer have catapulted us—and the 
equally unfamiliar world taking shape before our 
very eyes, under the growing impact of automation; 
about the philosophy of life our schools are giving— 
or failing to give—our children to help them cope 
with the complex, threatening future. 

Millions of Americans are trying to escape this 
anxiety by silencing its insistent gnawing with tran- 
quilizers or alcohol. But this special issue has an 
enormously more effective answer. Part of this 


answer is the new, dynamic concept of faith which 
has been produced by a remarkable meeting of the 
best minds in modern psychiatry and religion. Part 
of it will be found in the authoritative reports on 
succeeding pages—discussions of the impact of 


space travel and automation on our lives: of our 
schools’ failure to teach intellectual self-discipline; 
of the need for awareness of, and weapons against, 
destructive forces within our minds. Finally there 
is a thorough survey of the vast and growing re- 
sources available in America to help us take action 
against our mental and emotional troubles. 

It all adds up to a new, stimulating solution to the 
age-old debate between the optimists and the pessi- 
mists, a solution which calls for courage and clear 
thinking. Our goal is not “peace of mind"—a stag- 
nant, sterile answer to our problems—but rather 
the ability to live, not merely exist: to face the future 
with enthusiasm which does not deny or stifle 
anxiety, but overcomes it. Essentially, it is a new. 
more realistic happiness, the happiness of the mind 
which can accept doubt and apprehension without 
ceasing to enjoy life, because it has the knowledge 
and the faith to overcome every enemy, whether 
inside or outside the modern mind. _—The Editors 





Faddist philosophies, pills, alcohol, compulsive activity—each year more 


and more Americans resort to such tranquilizers, and each year it becomes 


more and more apparent that they are not the answer to the anxiety which 


grips the modern mind. Now the best thinkers in psychiatry and religion are 


convinced that the answer lies in a new, dynamic approach to an old word: faith 


BY T. F. JAMES 
I the course of preparing this special 


issue we made a list of the names 

people have called the modern mind. 
Few of them were complimentary. Cler- 
gymen, reformers, politicians, and intel- 
lectuals seem to delight in declaring the 
modern mind “lost,” “confused.” “baf- 
fled,” “disenchanted,” “groping,” “atom- 
ized,” “chaotic.” *bewildered"—the list 
could be extended for the rest of this 
page. But essentially, all the critics are 
saying the same thing, though many of 
them do not realize it: the modern mind 
has lost its faith. 

How can this be? you may ask. Are we 
not in the midst of a great religious re- 
vival? According to the Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1958, 103.224,- 
954 Americans are members of some re- 
ligious denomination. This is the great- 
est number of church members in Amer- 
ica’s history. But we must remember that 
this leaves another sixty-eight million 
Americans—or almost 40 per cent of our 
population—without any declared reli- 
gious afhliation. 


A Trio of Wrecked Faiths 


Today the thoughtful person stands 
amid the wreckage of creeds that once 
enlisted the beliefs and hopes of millions. 
Communism still exists as a formidable 
system of power in Russia and China, but 
as a system of ideas capable of attracting 
free, intelligent men, it is as extinct as 
the dodo. This was far from the case in 
the 1930’s, and even as late as World War 
II. During these years innumerable Amer- 
icans (some estimates go as high as ten 
million) were enthusiastic admirers of 
Russia and the communist philosophy. 
Sigmund Freud’s theories were hailed by 
many not only as an answer to mental 
illness, but as a complete philosophy of 
life. Today, the analysts themselves have 
largely rejected Freud’s attempt to re- 
duce the individual to “a problem of in- 
stinctual mechanics.” More important, 
perhaps, in terms of numbers of adher- 
ents, was a third faith that masqueraded 
under a variety of names. Basically, it 
was the conviction that science and the 
techniques of science were all-sufficient 
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guarantees of human happiness, and that 
men and women were constantly evolving 
toward nobler forms of life. The global 
bloodbaths of the twentieth century blew 
this fond optimism to smithereens. 

Even a person with an active religious 
faith cannot remain aloof to the physical 
and spiritual tumult of the world in which 
he lives. The events of the twentieth cen- 
tury—the wars, the spread of commu- 
nism, the development of the H-bomb, 
the sweeping technological and social 
changes of recent years, the shift to the 
suburbs, the growth in power of big and 
little labor—these phenomena have shak- 
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en the nerves of many people. The result 
has been a kind of mental and emotional 
“tightening up" in many people which 
has caged and stifled their ability to re- 
spond to life. 


The Cool Generation 


The bored “cool” style affected by 
members of the younger generation—the 
determination to *be excited by nothing," 
as one Ivy League undergraduate put it— 
is a direct result of this emotional stiff- 
ening. This attitude is apparent in the 
"sick" jokes that poke fun at the emo- 
tions of sympathy, pity and love, and in 

( continued) 





*SENTIMENTALIZED CHRISTIANITY” has been a prime target of theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr, here lecturing at the Union Theological Seminary. He emphasizes man's 
need for “hard won" faith, refutes “easy redemptions” such as science and communism. 
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A man may say he believes 
in God but his real faith may 
be success or social prestige, 
or the woman he loves 


Werner Wolff 





“GOD IS DEAD,” according to French philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, “and man 
is alone, abandoned on earth in the midst of his infinite responsibilities." Sartre's 
despair-filled *existentialist" philosophy, which he expounded in his plays and novels, 
was vastly popular in the immediate post-war period; it is now a somewhat faded fad. 
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our delight in every kind of debunking. 

According to sociologist David Ries- 
man, this debunking tendency has evolved 
a definite personality type, which he calls 
the “inside dopester." The dopester spe- 
cializes in pointing out the unpleasant 
side of every human activity, from poli- 
tics to marriage. Not that there is any- 
thing wrong with being an inside dope- 
ster occasionally. Everyone enjoys being 
“in the know" about something impor- 
tant, even if the knowledge is disillusion- 
ing. But when “knowing the inside dirt" 
becomes a fundamental attitude toward 
life, the consequences can be disastrous. 

These aspects of America, 1958, would 
appear to have no place in a discussion of 
faith. They look, at first glance, like prob- 
lems for the sociologist and the psychia- 
trist. To the average American, faith has 
always meant belief in God. But for a 
number of years, important modern 
thinkers have recognized that faith really 
involves much more than belief in a 
supreme being. 

The great American psychologist and 
philosopher William James declared that 
“the most important thing about a man 
is his attitude toward the universe." The 
key word here is attitude. If a man 
genuinely feels that the world around 
him makes sense, and if he understands 
and appreciates the role he is plaving in 
it, he will behave much more humanely 
and fairly toward other people than will 
a man who feels that the world makes no 
sense and that he himself is just a bundle 
of instincts and feelings and reactions 
over which he has little or no control. 
These two attitudes are by no means the 
only tenable ones. One man may be dom- 
inated by the belief that our society is 
“phony”; another may think the most 
important thing in life is sex; another 
may think nothing is important. Each 
will act in accordance with his guiding 


belief. 
A New Concept of Faith 


Actually, each of these attitudes is a 
faith. And for the first time, churchmen 
are beginning to realize this extremely 
significant fact. A leading exponent of 
this approach, which is yielding deep in- 
sights, is Paul Tillich, now professor of 
theology at Harvard University. The Ger- 
man-born Tillich is considered the most 
influential religious thinker in present- 
day America—so it was no small matter 
when he announced in his recent book, 
Dynamics of Faith, a radical new defini- 
tion of the word "faith." Tillich defined 
it as "the state of being ultimately con- 
cerned." That which lies at the center of 
a man's personality, his deepest hope, his 
most serious thought—that is his faith. 
Íor that is what concerns him ultimately. 

Thus defined, faith is the most im- 
portant reality in a person's life. More- 


over, it becomes clear that a person may 
profess one faith but live by another. 
Pollsters found this out when they quer- 
ied Americans about their belief in God. 
Although 97 per cent quickly affirmed 
their belief, more than 70 per cent ad- 
mitted that their belief did not play an 
essential role in their lives. For many 
such Americans, success or social pres- 
tige is the most important thing in life; 
hence it is their real faith. For many 
people, following a dictator or a political 
leader is a faith. For many others, faith 
in a husband or wife is what gives mean- 
ing to life. A lawyer's real faith can be 
the law; a doctor's, medical science; a 
publie servant's faith may be America 
itself. 


Trial by Crisis 


The test of a faith is its ability to car- 
ry a person through the major crises of 
his life—loss of a job, illness, the stresses 
and strains of marriage and parenthood. 
If his faith is in something as shallow as 
success, or another person, disaster may 
ensue. Such a faith is vulnerable, and 
when it collapses the believer may col- 
lapse too, for, as Tillich points out, a 
person without a center is a disorganized 
personality. 

One woman, the wife of a best-selling 
author, literally drank herself to death 
when her husband came home one day 
and asked her for a divorce. She had 
abandoned her religion years before, and 
her husband, who was her intellectual 
superior in many ways, had taken its 
place as the center of her world. Howard 
Rushmore, the noted anticommunist who 
killed himself and his wife recently, is an 
example of a man who reacted violently 
when the woman he loved tried to leave 
him. These tragic cases demonstrate that 
a disorganized personality is a sick per- 
sonality. Interestingly, psychiatrist Wil- 
liam Menninger recently recommended 
the use of the term “disorganized person- 
ality” in the description of mental illness. 

Tillich argues that only faith in God 
as the ultimate reality can make men 
and women strong in the face of every 
challenge. But whether a person is ca- 
pable of such belief or not, one thing is 
evident from Tillich’s penetrating analy- 
sis of faith: Everyone must have some 
kind of faith in order to live. 

Confirmation of this conclusion comes 
from a rather surprising quarter. Dr. 
Erich Fromm, whom many consider the 
most original thinker in the field of psy- 
choanalysis since Freud, declares: ““With- 
out faith man becomes sterile, hopeless, 
and afraid to the very core of his being." 

In fact, Fromm goes even further than 
Tillich, and maintains that faith is a 
*trait of character," rather than the con- 
tent of a belief. He points out that in the 
Old Testament, “faith” (Emunah) means 
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FAITH REQUIRES COURAGE, declares Paul Tillich, considered most influential 
modern theologian. He believes religion “must use the immense material brought forth 
by depth psychology" to construct a faith for our times which will incorporate “strictly 


scientific methods, critical philosophy, and a realistic understanding of men and society. 


“firmness.” It is, in other words, a basic 
way of reacting to life. 

But Fromm is keenly aware that there 
are certain ideas which can severely dam- 
age a person's ability to possess faith. 
By far the most dangerous of these, in 
his opinion, is the disheartening convic- 
tion that all values are relative and that 
"truth" is a figment of the imagination. 
Influenced by the achievements of the 
“scientific method," by the collapse of so 
many causes and philosophies, and most 
of all by the popularization of psychology 
as the science of “adjustment,” an alarm- 
ing number of Americans have adopted 
this view. 

Already it has had an enormous impact 
on our folkways. In the past we reserved 
our greatest admiration for the rugged 
individualist, who carved out his career 
on his own terms; today we tend to ad- 
mire the “organization man," who knows 
how to *get along" with people and is a 
thoughtful, cooperative member of a 
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“team.” Adjustment is the order of the 
day, not only in business, but in the so- 
cial life of our suburbs. Parents are told 
how to adjust to their children, husbands 
to their wives. Neighbors, too, are part of 
the program. If everyone on the block 
gardens, you, too, according to the code, 
must sprout a green thumb. Sociologist 
Riesman, ever a perceptive observer of 
the contemporary scene, believes that a 
definite personality pattern is evolving in 
suburbia—a pattern that may be de- 
scribed as “other-directedness.” The 
“other-directed” person takes his values 
from those around him; he has none of 
his own. 


Tranquillity in a Bottle 


Is it working, this gigantic merry-go- 
round pursuit of normality? The answer 
would seem to be that it is not, if we can 
judge from the omnipresence of a small 
round object in American medicine cabi- 
nets—the tranquilizing pill. Last year 
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Last year Americans spent $300,000,000 on tranquilizers being 


sold under seventy-three trade names by thirty-six companies 
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CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHER Jacques Maritain has been a leader in the struggle 
to unite progress and Christian thought. A champion of modern art and poetry, he 
has just published a stirring defense of America, addressed to his native France. 
Emil Schulthess 


“ART IS NOT TRUTH,” Picasso says. “Art is a lie that makes us realize truth.” 
At seventy-six he remains most controversial, influential modern painter. More than 
200,000 jammed Museum of Modern Art in New York for his one-man show last summer. 
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Americans spent 300 million dollars on 
these drugs, which suppress, in some not- 
yet-understood way, the centers of emo- 
tion in the brain, yet leave the taker rel- 
atively unaffected physically. Dr. Leroy 
E. Burney, Surgeon General of the United 
States, reports that tranquilizers are be- 
ing sold under seventy-three different 
trade names by thirty-six drug companies, 
and that in 1956 over thirty-five million 
prescriptions were written for them. 

This development has been viewed 
with alarm by responsible doctors and 
psychiatrists throughout the land. Taking 
a pill, they point out, may dispel anxiety 
temporarily, but it does nothing to com- 
bat the basic problem that lies at the 
root of the anxiety. Let us hasten to say 
that we are referring to what psychia- 
trists call “mild” anxiety. Tranquilizers 
have done enormous good for people suf- 
fering from severe anxiety, and have been 
particularly effective in our mental hos- 
pitals. 

Tranquilizers are not, of course, the 
only means by which we attempt to bury 
our anxiety. Millions of Americans are 
still gulping tons of barbiturates, sleep- 
ing pills and other nerve soothers. Still 
other millions are consuming liquor in 
amounts sufficient to put them on the 
borderline of alcoholism. These people. 
too, like the tranquilizer takers, are sup- 
pressing their anxiety artificially. 


The Problem: Loss of Faith 


The question almost no one asks, of 
course, is Why the anxiety? Are we fail- 
ing to adjust, in spite of advice from all 
sides? Or is there another reason for our 
discontent? Dr. Fromm believes there is 
another reason: in our passionate pursuit 
of adjustment, our dread of not being 
normal, we have lost our faith. Here we 
are using the word “faith” not only in 
the sense of character trait, but also in 
Tillich’s sense of ultimate concern. A 
person whose sole goal in life is adjust- 
ment cannot have a set of values that 
concern him ultimately. Without others 
to tell him what to do, he is lost. 

As we have seen from Tillich’s analy- 
sis, when a person loses his faith, he 
loses the center of his being. He may 
develop deep feelings of anxiety if he 
becomes aware of the loss. 

Usually, however, he suppresses the 
awareness by keeping busy. This has been 
the standard American solution. Years 
ago, when Robert and Helen Lynd 
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FEW REALIZE that alcohol is our most “socially acceptable” wine, 15.7 gallons of beer and 1.29 gallons of hard liquor yearly. 
tranquilizer. Average American drinks nine-tenths of a gallon of In 1956, liquor consumption was up 15,000,000 gallons over 1955. 
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POSITIVE APPROACH to life is part of modern mind's answer to anxiety. Here 
members of the New York City League of Women Voters tally questionnaires, part of 
survey to improve state courts. The national organization has over 128,000 members. 
Flip Schulke 





DISCOVERING HIDDEN TALENT is creative response to anxiety. Here stu- 
dents at Florida Gulf Coast Art Center work on sculptures. Famous Artists Schools in 
Westport, Connecticut, offers correspondence course, has. over six thousand students. 


brought out their now-classic study of 
Middletown, a typical American commu- 
nity, they noted symptoms of such *cov- 
ert" anxiety—compulsive work, the strug- 
gle to conform, the frantic endeavors to 
keep leisure time crammed with activity. 
William H. Whyte, surveying the suburbs 
of today, finds even more emphasis on 
activity, on never being alone or bored 
or unbusy. But even the most resolute 
devotion to activity cannot completely 
suppress anxiety that stems from loss of 
faith. Hence the chemical tranquilizers 
are called in. 

If Fromm and Tillich are right, sup- 
pressing anxiety this way is doubly trag- 
ic. Not only does it fail to get at the root 
of the anxiety; it separates the sufferer 
from his true self. Anxiety, in the view of 
these thinkers, is not a bad thing. It spurs 
us to attempt to discover a truer, more 
valid faith in ourselves, in the ones we 
love, even in God. It is a summons to 
think clearly about life, to work out for 
ourselves a truly individual “frame of 
orientation and devotion," as Fromm calls 
it. Another psychoanalyst, Carl Jung. 
says that our need is to develop a *reli- 
gious attitude toward life." 

There is one other good reason why we 
should meet the challenge. of anxiety 
positively. Taking a pill, or having six 
cocktails before dinner, is a stagnating. 
hold-the-line approach. The same criti- 
cism applies to the loud cynicism of the 
inside dopester. It simply does not work 
in the long run, because, as you will see 
in the article entitled “The Drive Toward 
Self-destruction," there are dark forces 
inside the modern mind that only a posi- 
tive, life-strengthening approach can 
control. Anxiety is like smoke; it serves 
as a warning that there may shortly be 
a conflagration raging out of control. 





Anxiety a Call to Action 


Ultimately. anxiety is a call to do 
something about our lives. It may be an 
indication that a change of jobs is 
needed. Or a change of intellectual diet 
—from television to good reading, per- 
haps. Or a change in our attitude toward 
marriage. Or a deepening of our idea of 
God. Whatever it is. it should be clear 
now that this change requires faith. The 
only way to cope with anxiety is to move 
through it, with faith. Millions of men 
learned this in World War II. Every 
serviceman felt anxiety when he was 
about to go into combat. But he did not 
suppress it with a pill. He carried it with 
him, and conquered it by accepting it as 
part of the grim game of war. Now we 
are beginning to realize that anxiety is 
part of the game of life, in all its phases. 
To find the faith to conquer it requires 
courage, sometimes of a high order. But 
it is worth the effort, because the prize 
is happiness. THE Enp 
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WIDENING INTERESTS, deepening our enthusiasm for art, Combing Her Hair” at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
literature, are creative answers to anxiety. Here two college stu- Sales of the New York Graphic Society, which deals in prints 
dents contemplate sculpture by Julio Gonzalez entitled “Woman of modern paintings, have doubled in the past ten years. 
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Mechanical Brains. 
Automation 


and Outer Space 


Will machines that play chess, write music, and. translate Russian 


“devalue” our minds? Will automatic factories turn us into 


drones? Are alien intelligences already observing us from planets 


beyond. our telescopes? Here is what you need to know to cope with 


the strange new world taking shape around and above us 


BY EUGENE D. FLEMING 


robably to emphasize their sig- 
nificance, we have a habit of 


“age”-ing the times we live in in 
terms of our technological advances. 
Thus, we have the Steel Age and the Age 
of Plastics, the Atomic Age and the Age 
of Automation, and now, the Space Age. 
Perhaps it would be better—it would cer- 
tainly be more realistic—if we simply, 
and humbly, called our times the Begin- 
ning of the Age of Man. 

For man, from the cosmic viewpoint 
forced on our minds by the opening of 
space, is definitely a newcomer to the 
scene. For all his achievements, he has 
been riding in the ocean universe on his 
pebble earth for an extremely short 
period of time. : 

British scientist Arthur C. Clarke likes 
to illustrate this fact with a striking 
analogy: “Let the height of the Empire 
State Building represent the age of the 
earth. On this scale, a foot is about 
two million years. Now stand an average- 
sized book upright on the TV tower. It 
won't look very conspicuous from ground 
level—but its few inches of height cor- 
respond roughly to the entire existence 
of Homo sapiens. 

“Now place a slightly worn dime on 
top of the book. The thickness of the 
coin corresponds to the whole of man's 
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civilization, right back to the building of 
the first cities. And if you want to repre- 
sent the era of modern science and tech- 
nology—that is about as thick as a post- 
age stamp." 

Or to use another illustration, devised 
by the celebrated physicist and astrono- 
mer Sir James Jeans: if we represent the 
age of the earth as seventy years, man is 
only three days old. 

Obviously, the Precocious Infant has a 
bright and even fantastic future ahead of 
him (if he doesn't annihilate himself), 
and the working prophets of science are 
already imagining cities under plastic 
domes on the moon and restlessly map- 
ping routes to the stars. 

But for most of us, there is enough 
going on here and now to keep us busy 
adjusting to the strange new world sci- 
entists are creating on earth. 


The Age of Do-It-Itself 


Automation, the chief alchemist of our 
changing world. has been at work for 
years; yet it is only a word to many peo- 
ple. a word whose profound implications 
are far from fully appreciated. Accord- 
ing to John Diebold. editor of Automatic 
Control and a high priest of the move- 
ment, although automation augurs nei- 
ther mass unemployment nor a utopia in 


which robots do all the work. it does 
promise a society “in which leisure is 
the center rather than the fringe of life." 

But first, what is it? Automation is 
much more than automatic labor-saving 
devices. We've had such devices ever 
since James Watt harnessed the power 
of the tea kettle and brought rest and 
atrophy to human muscles. Automation 
means machines run by machines, super- 
vised by machines, with still other ma- 
chines keeping score in the front office. 
It's a completely new method of produc- 
tion, more revolutionary than Henry 
Ford's assembly line, and it promises to 
substitute the mechanical for the human 
brain at every level of the productive 
process except the top. Once the dials are 
set and the punch cards put in place, 
automated equipment can process raw 
materials, correct its own errors, reject or 
rework parts, and inspect the finished 
product while keeping production. in- 
ventory, and accounting records. In effect, 
the fully automated plant just about 
eliminates human beings from the indus- 
trial equation, except for maintenance 
men, a handful of operators, and a few 
executives who decide when to turn the 
machines on and off. 

Admittedly. this is an oversimplifica- 
tion, but not an extreme one. Consider 


this example: At the Ford Motor Com- 
pany plant in Cleveland, six-cylinder en- 
gine blocks are turned out by an elec- 
tronic brain fed by twenty-seven miles of 
wire. Under the brain's supervision forty- 
two automatic machine units push, pull, 
turn in every direction, hold, and convey 
rough castings along a 1545-foot line 
while performing more than five hundred 
distinct, mechanically inspected opera- 
tions on them. A block that once took 
nine hours to finish now shoots through 
in fifteen minutes. Where it once took 
thirty-nine men just to drill oil holes in a 
crankshaft, only nine are needed now. 
The astonishing feature of the me- 
chanical wizard, however, is not its abil- 
ity to produce continuously and rapidly; 
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I.B.M. 705 COMPUTER can make 8,400 additions or sub- 


it is its ability to regulate its own actions. 
To put it in robot jargon, it is guided by 
"feedback." Your brain has the original 
feedback system. Every time you reach 
for a cocktail, your nervous system 
“zeroes in" on the glass, and with the in- 
formation provided by your senses, con- 
stantly corrects your hand's approach, 
keeping it from falling short of or over- 
shooting the mark. 


Who's Got the Pushbutton? 


In industry, the data that are supplied 
by electronic feedback replace the per- 
ceptions of the machinist or foreman. 
“We are now leaving the pushbutton 
era," says Mr. Diebold, *and entering an 
era in which buttons push themselves." 
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One button, however, will always be 
reserved for the human finger. That will 
be the panic button in the president's 
office. But even here, there will be me- 
chanical regulators to prevent the presi- 
dent's digestive juices from clouding his 
judgment. Giant mechanical “brains,” 
the kingpins of automation, will supply 
accurate information on every part of the 
company's operation and will help the 
president decide whether to speed up or 
slow down the productive forces, or to 
hit the button and declare a holiday. 

In a matter of minutes or hours, these 
complex computers can select, compare, 
compile, and produce from their prodig- 
ious electronic memories information 
that would take a small army of clerks 

i (continued) 


to determine the designs of airplanes and bridges, or to keep 


tractions, 1,350 multiplications, 550 divisions, or 29,400 logical 
decisions per second. One used by the Canadian Pacific cal- 
culates the individual paychecks for 70,000 employees in seven 
hours, and prints the checks in six hours. Other 705's (there 
are 110 in operation) are used to plot guided missile courses, 


track of huge inventories, as at U. S. Navy's Ships Parts Control 
Center, where a 705 *remembers" the nature, number, and location 
of over 180,000 items valued at $450,000,000. It never forgets 
anything: all the facts it ingests (at the rate of 15,000 numbers 
or letters per second) are stored forever in its “memory bank.” 
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days or weeks of work to obtain. In fact, 
whether he knows it or not, the white- 
collared man with a pencil is well on his 
way to joining the rough-shirted man with 
the hoe. Already engineers refer to com- 
puters in terms of their CP—clerk power. 


Red Tape—Magnetic Tape 


Although displaced clerks may not 
agree, it is precisely on this level that 
automation can make its greatest con- 
tribution to workaday man (and woman). 
For it can release human beings from the 
drudgery of dull, repetitive work. It can 
change red tape to magnetic tape, and 
free workers from the deadening domina- 
tion of machines that command their 
spiritless attention. And it can enable 
scientists to leap the formerly unsur- 
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mountable barrier of brute calculation to 
test new and daring concepts in weather 
prediction, rocket design, and nuclear 
energy. 

Large-scale computers like [.B.M.’s 
705, which unerringly performs thou- 
sands of calculations per second, are now 
at work on such tasks as compiling an 
index of the Dead Sea Scrolls, design- 
ing aircraft, perfecting air traffic controls, 
and tracking the orbits of the earth sat- 
ellites. Within seventy-two hours of Sput- 
nik I’s first beep, a computer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was accurately predicting 
its orbit minute by minute, a feat that 
five thousand mathematicians working 
around the clock would have been hard- 
pressed to duplicate. 

Because of the computers’ adaptability, 





ADVANCING AUTOMATION. This milling machine at Republic Aviation produces 
complex forgings used in supersonic F-105 Thunderchief. Designed by Bendix Aircraft, 
it “thinks” via aluminum-coated plastic tape containing coded directions supplied by 
I.B.M. computer, can handle a wide variety of designing and diecutting operations. Run 
by one man, machine cuts tooling costs by two-thirds, saves weeks of production time. 
Workers in automatic factories have less physical fatigue, but far more nervous tension. 
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some scientists fear that they will “de- 
value" the human mind. But LB.M. pres- 
ident Thomas J. Watson, Jr., thinks differ- 
ently. *These machines are great tools," 
he declares. *And if you have good tools, 
you are upgrading man, not downgrading 
him. The most important thing to re- 
member about a computer is that it can't 
create. It will never be able to create." 

Given the proper instructions by cre- 
ative man, it can, however, do some pret- 
ty mean calculating. Computers have 
been taught to play an expert game of 
checkers, have written classical music al- 
most indistinguishable from Beethoven (a 
705 could probably knock off a hit rock 
"n! roll number in .00000000001 seconds. 
once it got the beat), have translated 
Russian into English, and have even evi- 
denced an ability to deduce, from 
problem-solving experience, *knowledge" 
which enables them to solve further prob- 
lems without being told exactly how. If 
this latter development indicates a trend, 
perhaps a great many men in gray flannel 
suits will someday be replaced by ma- 
chines with gray panel sides. 

Startling as these accomplishments 
may seem, Mr. Diebold predicts that “in 
another ten years, today’s computers will 
be regarded with much the same nostal- 
gia and curiosity with which we now look 
back on the model-T car.” 


A Better Life—Someday 


Time was, of course, when the now- 
cherished model-T was’ roundly damned 
as a contraption of the devil, just as 
automation is now in many quarters. Per- 
haps we may assume that the sequel will 
be the same—that, like its once-alarming 
predecessors, automation will produce a 
better world for all of us in the long run. 
But as John Maynard Keynes once said, 
“In the long run, we are all dead.” So 
let’s take a look at the more immediate 
future. 

At first, automation will pose psycho- 
logical as well as economic problems. It 
will bring more leisure. The three-day 
weekend may possibly arrive within the 
next ten years, and many sociologists 
feel that our fear of more free time is 
holding back further technological 
change. In a society rooted in Calvinist 
doctrines, many Americans, David Ries- 
man believes, look on increased leisure as 
*a threat, a problem, a burden, a haz- 
ard." But Diebold thinks that a gradual 
adjustment will take place here, as in 
other areas, although he concedes that 
sooner or later we will have to face the 
question, *Are we capable of developing 
a culture that does not depend upon work 
to give meaning to our lives?" 

While the National Association of 
Manufacturers calls for readjustments in 
education “to put greater emphasis on 


the electrical, mathematical and me- 
chanical sciences," it also feels it would 
be disastrous if our schools turned out 
only *highly specialized cavemen, woe- 
fully deficient in the arts and letters." 
In short, shall we become a nation of 
highly cultured sophisticates. or apa- 
thetic, contented drones? It is to auto- 
mation’s credit that at least the choice 
is ours to make, 


The Old World Passes 


Of course, the productive industries 
will require fewer workers. But new in- 
dustries will spring up: there are now 
over one thousand companies engaged 
wholly or partly in the manufacture of 
automatious equipment. We will produce 
more goods for a wider market, and with 
less toil. Skills of the head will replace 
those of the hand, and unskilled and 
semiskilled workers will all but disap- 
pear. The United States of 1970, say the 
seers, will no more resemble our present 
society than Thomas Jefferson’s. 

Whatever the changes, one thing is 
certain: human beings will never let 
themselves get lost in the shuffle of ma- 
chines. They will always hold the center 
of the earthly stage—unless, of course, 


other beings of superior intelligence 
come along to displace them. Like, for 
instance, visitors from outer space. 

Arthur C. Clarke tells us: “There 
must be very few astronomers now who 
are conceited enough to suppose that 
only the earth is the abode of life, or 
even that it is the only home of intelli- 
gence." 

Astronomers know that there is no hu- 
man life on any other planet in our 
solar system. But our sun is only one of 
countless billions upon billions of stars 
clustered in myriads of galaxies through- 
out the universe. Although there is no 
way of knowing exactly how many of 
these stars have planets, astronomers be- 
lieve that the process by which our sun 
acquired its planets was not a rarity in 
cosmic history, and that most stars prob- 
ably have cold bodies like the earth cir- 
cling them. Even if only one in a hundred 
had, there would be some billion planet- 
ary systems in our galaxy alone. 


Are the Neighbors Alive? 


At this rate, the laws of probability 
lead us to assume that there must be at 
least one planet capable of supporting 
life within ten light-years from the earth 


(a light-year is the distance which light, 
traveling at 186.300 miles per second. 
can traverse in a year's time). This dis- 
tance seems trivial when you consider 
that our galaxy—of which our sun is a 
rather unimpressive fringe member— 
stretches 100,000 light-years from end to 
end, and that the remotest galaxy de- 
tected to date is more than a billion 
light-years away (6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 miles). 


The Diminution of Man 


Such cosmic perspectives are always a 
bit difficult to accept, mainly because 
they reduce mankind’s place in the 
scheme of things to infinitesimal propor- 
tions. The vastness of the universe first 
began pricking man’s ego back in the 
sixteenth century, when Copernicus de- 
clared that the earth, contrary to accepted 
interpretations of the Bible, was not the 
center of the universe. He told the world 
for the first time that the earth spun 
around the sun, and that the sun was 
only one of innumerable stars. Nobody 
wanted to listen, not then or a hundred 
years later, when Galileo published a 
paper confirming the theory which was 
condemned as heretical and suppressed. 


Werner Wolff 





LABOR UNIONS are working to alert their members to auto- 
mation and other modern problems. Here members of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers listen to lecture by 


Donn Coffee, resident instructor of Bayberry Educational Program 
at Southampton, Long Island. Nearly 800 men, in groups of thirty, 
have taken seven-day “thinking” course at this former estate. 
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Mechanical Brains, Automation and Outer Space cin 


I.N.P. 


AIR FORCE THOR, intermediate range missile, blasts off at Cape Canaveral 
missile center. Scientists expect to send men into space by 1968, by the turn of the 
century to have atom-powered rocket ships capable of traveling at 1,000,000 m.p.h. 
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He was not the first to feel man's wrath 
at being minimized. In ancient Greece a 
progressive philosopher named Anaxa- 
goras was arrested and banished from 
Athens for teaching that the sun was a 
mass of blazing metal larger than the 
Peloponnesus. And look how long it took 
to circulate the notion that the earth is 
round. People thought it was a disc 
floating on the surface of the World: 
Ocean, and they assumed that during the 
night the sun rested on this ocean behind 
mountains. They continued to believe this 
even after Aristotle, in the fourth century 
B.C., proved (he thought) that the earth 
was a sphere. So strong was the objection 
and so difficult the adjustment to this 
new idea that many books published al- 
most two thousand years later contain 
pictures ridiculing it. The last doubts 
about the shape of the earth didn't dis- 
appear until after the voyages of Co- 
lumbus and Magellan. 

And now, here we are, a scant five 
hundred years later, waiting for another 
Columbus to take a different kind of ship 
into the unknown. The scientists say it 
won't be long before such a trip is fea- 
sible. In fact, most of them believe that 
everything theoretically possible will 
eventually become feasible. 

According to I. M. Levitt, Director of 
the Fels Planetarium, by 1968 man 
should be able to travel by rocket into 
space and back. By 1978, he will begin 
building a “huge, spinning, doughnut- 
shaped space station" one thousand miles 
above the earth as a “stepping stone to 
other bodies in our solar system." And 
after twenty more years of scientific de- 
velopment, he will reach the cold and 
lifeless body of the moon and begin 
colonizing, erecting, in the space of fifty 
years, “entire cities built under plastic 
domes which will glitter in the sunlight." 


Off to Alpha Centauri 


Next step: the planets Mars and Mer- 
cury. And then, the stars. At this point 
the scientists begin to peek surreptitious- 
ly into the pages of science fiction. The 
closest Mars ever comes to the earth is 
thirty-five million miles. Even so, we 
could complete the trip in weeks or even 
days if we could squeeze more energy 
out of the atom. The nearest star (Alpha 
Centauri), however, is twenty-five million 
million miles away. Still, unbelievable as 
it seems, it is theoretically within our 
reach. 

Arthur C. Clarke says that “a not-very- 
efficient atomic propulsion system, such 
as might be developed around the turn of 
the century, would enable us to attain 
speeds in the one million m.p.h. cate- 
gory." Further out in the realm of theo- 
retical possibility is total conversion of 
matter into energy, which would yield a 
speed of one hundred million m.p.h; that 


would put us within thirty years of the 
nearest star. 

The final jump in speed is to 670 
million m.p.h., and there we hit a bar- 
rier—the velocity of light, the speed lim- 
it of the universe. Nothing can exceed 
this speed, according to Einstein's Theo- 
ry of Relativity. Happily, however, this 
brings us within four or five years' travel 
of the nearest star, and within ten to 
twenty years' travel of possibly inhabited 
planetary systems in our crowded corner 
of the galaxy. 


Out Beyond Time 


Twenty years may seem like a long 
time to travel; still, we have Professor 
Einstein's word that time is relative to 
the motion of a body, and this means that 
time slows down as speed increases. Dr. 
Levitt explains it thus: “It is conceivable 


THERMAL ROOM of Aero Medical Laboratories at Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base tests human beings’ ability to withstand 
heat of unfiltered sunlight in outer space. Above, wires measure 
Lt. Larry Colman’s reactions to 190-degree heat. At plus twenty 
minutes he began to lose ability to solve problems. He lasted 


that a crew could start for a star, travel 
an equivalent of one hundred earth 
years and come back to earth to find all 
their friends and relatives had died dur- 
ing those hundred years, but they would 
have aged only three years.” The crew 
on the space ship would not experience 
the passage of any more than three years 
because their clocks and all their phys- 
ical processes would slow down to that 
rate. This would entail traveling at about 
99.9 per cent of the speed of light, but 
as we saw, this is theoretically possible. 
If our theory that we can reach the 
stars is true, then the converse must also 
be true: the inhabitants of those star 
systems can reach us. But no space trav- 
elers have been knocking on our doors. 
Does this mean that (1) there are no such 
beings, or (2) the theory is all wet? 
Some scientists believe interstellar 








space travel is impossible because of the 
distances involved, and that therefore, al- 
though there may be other intelligent 
races in the universe, we'll never get to 
know them. Other scientists, and Mr. 
Clarke is one of them, think it likely that 
intelligent beings exist in other worlds. 
but that they are not at precisely the 
same level of development as we are. In 
fact, he feels that, because the history of 
the human race is so short, other races 
are probably millions of years beyond us 
in development. Therefore it is possible. 
he reasons, that visitors from space have 
landed on or observed our planet “doz- 
ens—hundreds—of times during the long. 
empty ages while man was still a dream 
of the distant future." He concludes: “It 
may be that our first meeting with alien 
intelligence is already far nearer to us 
in time than Columbus’ landing in the 


New World." 
*How Little We Yet Have Seen" 


This, and the other informed specula- 
tions of scientists, should be enough to 
prompt us all to join with President 
Eisenhower's Special Assistant for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Dr. James Killian, 
in praying, “Infinite Spirit: Give us, we 
pray, the will and the capacity to grow, 
the sensitivity and receptivity to see in 
new ways, and the humility to understand 
how little we yet have grown and how 
little we yet have seen." THE Enp 


Robert Goodman 


* 


ten more minutes, then staggered out (right). Laboratory also 
has Stress and Fatigue, Maximum Sound Intensity, and Weight- 
lessness Chambers. Out of such tests has come a space suit known 
as MC-2, which protects wearer from extreme heat and extreme 
cold, supplies him with oxygen, and allows complete mobility. 
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How Progressive 


Education Failed Us 


Our universities are forced to teach third grade English to incoming 


freshmen, and engineering colleges must give “bonehead math” courses 


because our grade schools and high schools have substituted "group 


dynamics” 


BY BERNARD DAVID 


oday’s educators are very much 

concerned with the emotional 

health,and happiness of the more 
than thirty-three million children in our 
nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools. They go to great lengths to pre- 
pare their charges for an adequate “life 
adjustment." They worry about satisfy- 
ing their “needs,” about teaching them to 
cope with such “real” problems as bud- 
geting pocket money or decorating a 
room, In fact, their critics say, the school- 
men are so preoccupied with equipping 
children with formulas for mastering the 
humdrums of existence that they are neg- 
lecting only one thing: the children’s 
minds. 

John Keats, a writer who explored the 
various aspects of modern education 
while gathering material for a book on 
the subject, maintains that most of our 
public education is “bad in theory. bad 
in practice and abysmal in results.” 
Others. including many dissenting edu- 
cators, hold that our educational systems 
are producing “shallow citizens with flab- 
by minds, tragically ill-fitted to meet the 
stern challenges of leadership in the 
struggle for tomorrow.” 


The Curriculum Slowdown 


A good example of what Mr. Keats 
and other critics are complaining about 
can be found in the alleged “softening” 
of the elementary school program in New 
York City. In 1922, the first grade cur- 
riculum included the study of numbers 
through 100, addition, subtraction, and 
fractions. Children were also expected to 
perform “exercises in silent reading.” 
This year, the curriculum outline for the 
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same grade limits the study of numbers 
to 10, and notes that *most children" 
can't get to 100 until the third grade. In- 
stead of delving deeply into fractions and 
subtraction, teachers are directed to set 
up exercises in “concepts and compari- 
son." Among the recommended exercises, 
which teachers are supposed to relate to 
the academic work, are making apple- 
sauce. planning vacations, and visiting 
the school boiler room. 

*We keep pushing things back more 
and more." says a veteran fifth grade 
teacher. *My children formerly had mas- 
tered grammar and decimals by the time 
they'd finished the fifth grade. Now they 
are terribly retarded in grammar and are 
still on ‘concepts’ in math. ” 

The excuse for this deliberate cur- 
riculum slowdown is the “life adjust- 
ment" theory. the latter-day result of the 
educational doctrines of American phi- 
losopher John Dewey. Professional educa- 
tors have been insisting for so long that 
children learn the three R's better than 
ever under this system that most parents 
think the whole purpose of progressive 
education is simply to teach the older 
learnings more efficiently. This is not so. 
The ends as well as the means of pro- 
gressive education are radically different 
from traditional ones. 

According to Mr. Dewey's philosophy, 
for example, there is no such thing as an 
absolute truth. Beauty. like other so- 
called “absolutes.” is relative. and there 
is little point in wasting time studying 
about the great artists of the past, if 
knowledge of them is not specifically ap- 
plicable to a present-day need. In line 
with this theory, a course in interior dec- 


and “life adjustment” for self-discipline and knowledge 


oration is thought to be of more value. 

Another tenet of the progressive phi- 
losophy is that there is no such thing as a 
mind in the traditional sense. Man is be- 
lieved to be just a biological organism. 
Mind, like sight, is not something that 
exists; it is an activity which occurs 
when there is an interaction between the 
organism and the environment. Just as 
sight cannot take place without some- 
thing to look at, so “mind” cannot mani- 
fest itself except in relation to external 
reality. 


Learning Up-to-date Habits 


Since there is no mind, as such, 
it cannot learn or know as a spectator. 
Knowledge results from the active inter- 
action of the human organism with the 
environment. Learning, therefore. is ac- 
quiring specific habits, and thought, too. 
is a habit. Consequently, you learn only 
from experience, by which habits are 
formed. For this reason. everything a 
child learns must be up to date and 
"meaningful" for getting along in the 
world. since habits, like the instincts of 
insects, are not transferable. 

What follows from this philosophy is 
that instead of learning the basic con- 
cepts of English as a disciplined method 
of expression. the children are taught 
how to write a letter. how to make a 
speech. how to carry on a conversation. 
Or. to learn arithmetic. they play “bank- 
er" or “buy and sell.” Undoubtedly, this 
is all very enjoyable, but the fact remains 
that a great many colleges have to give 
at least 25 per cent of their freshmen a 
course in remedial English. starting with 
third grade grammar and spelling. About 


( continued ) 








SOFTENED CURRICULUMS of our public high schools 
place more emphasis on activities such as the school band, and 
practical courses such as home economics, than they do on tradi- 
tional subjects. Today, two out of three high school students do 





Landwehr-Monkmeyer 

















not take chemistry, three out of four avoid physics, and seven 
out of eight get no trigonometry or solid geometry. Last year 
there were fourteen states which did not require students to take 
a single science or mathematies course for a high school diploma. 
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How Progressive Education Failed Us «o 


60 per cent of the students entering the 
Oregon State College of Engineering in 
Portland have to take a course in “bone- 
head math," which covers fractions and 
elementary algebra. Comments Dr. Rich- 
ard Walton, chairman of the physics de- 
partment: *And people ask me to turn 
out Einsteins—what a sorry situation." 

Meanwhile, having abandoned the tra- 
ditional methods of imparting our cul- 
tural heritage as too formalized to be 
meaningful, believers in the new educa- 
tion boast that they teach children, 
not subjects. How they go about it is re- 
vealed in a typical example of their dog- 
ma which describes a thirty-week pro- 
gram of work for seventh grade pupils. 
There are sections on how to entertain, 
courtesy in the family, and even pets. 
Science is taken care of in a study of 
the doorbell, the telephone, and the gas 
and water service. Another section deals 
with family jobs; relationships with par- 
ents, brothers and sisters; and the care of 
clothing and rooms. Most terrifying of 
all for the responsible parent are the 
suggested topics under “How can my 
home be made democratic?" There is no 
reference to reading, writing, or arith- 
metic as such. 

In his perceptive book, Quackery in the 
Public Schools, businessman and former 
college professor Albert Lynd argues that 
“the simplest and yet most serious in- 
dictment of the new education is that it 
stakes everything on the wisdom or the 
limitations of the teacher, while encour- 
aging him to throw out most of the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the race" contained 


Monkmeyer 


in the discredited “subject matter" of un- 
doctored mathematics, literature, or his- 
tory. “In deprecating ‘subject matter,’ ” 
Lynd says, “the educationist is remov- 
ing from the curriculum that which even 
the worst teachers can only partially 
spoil; when a poor teacher teaches with- 
out it, everything may be spoiled." 


Teachers Who Just Fade Away 


Worse yet, there are even some teach- 
ers who don't believe it is the function 
of the teacher to teach. An illustration of 
this type of wisdom appeared recently in 
a magazine for high school teachers un- 
der the heading of “group dynamics." 
It was written by two instructors at 
a State Teachers College in Indiana. 
According to this enlightened method, 
the teacher is *a resource person who 
sparks sharing or supplies material at a 
psychological time." In a modern demo- 
cratic society, say the authors of the 
piece, “the emotionally healthy learner 
seeks more and should seek more for the 
acceptance of his peers than for the ac- 
ceptance of the teacher." Students think 
up most assignments, are encouraged to 
do as little or as much reading as their 
individual needs require. The goal of 
the method is to develop that “we” feel- 
ing and to strengthen “such commonal- 
ities as the learner must have in order to 
be an accepted member of his society." 
The teacher shouldn't attempt to express 
any opinion or idea for fear of upsetting 
the delicate balance of group dynamics. 
The ideal is the fading out of the teacher. 

Even more disturbing than the pap 





HILLSDALE HIGH, in San Mateo, California, is an example 
of America's spare-no-expense philosophy for school facilities. 
But of high school graduates in the top 30 per cent of their 
class, only half go on to college. About one in five students 
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manufactured at teacher factories under 
the guise of technique, is the great em- 


.phasis on “democracy” or, as it comes 


out in, practice, conformity. 

George Hofe, New Jersey businessman 
and director of the Carteret School, or- 
ganized the National Council for the 
Gifted when he became concerned with 
the *dangerous Yankee penchant for per- 
petuating educational mediocrity.” It 
stems from a false concept of democracy, 
he says, which leads parents to desire a 
lowest common denominator level of 
learning. This way, no child suffers in- 
feriority feelings and the superior child 
is never allowed to think of himself as 
such while he becomes more frustrated 
and bored with each passing hour. John 
Keats charges that “our schools pamper 
the jackasses, stuff the geniuses under 
the rug.” Because of this says Paul Witty, 
professor of education at Northwestern 
University, talented, high I.Q. youngsters 
lose interest in their studies and get into 
academic trouble. He claims 60 per cent 
of the brightest students in the nation 
never go to college at all. 

But there is dissatisfaction among a 
growing number of parents and educators, 
many of whom were jarred from compla- 
cency by the Soviet Sputniks. “The Rus- 
sians have done us a marvelous turn,” 
comments Mrs. Fern Horne, a Pittsburgh 
school guidance counselor. “It’s even get- 
ting smart to be smart.” In some places, 
novel techniques are being tried to im- 
prove real learning in the classroom. Lo- 
cal schools in San Bernardino, California, 
and San Angelo, Texas, have started 


in the top quarter does not even stay in high school long 
enough to graduate. While high school enrollment has jumped 
21.6 per cent since 1947, we have trained only 4 per cent more 
mathematics teachers, 


15.1 per cent more science teachers. 


grouping students according to their ap- 
titude. Thus, a youngster might be in a 
fast math class, a slow English class and 
a completely mixed gym class. 

Also, despite the general shortage of 
top-notch teachers (understandable since 
the “real income" or purchasing power 
of teachers dropped 5 per cent between 
1940 and 1954 while nearly everyone 
else's rose from 10 to 80 per cent) a 
number of programs for talented chil- 
dren are getting under way. Cleveland 
schools are pushing a plan for identifying 
bright children as early as the first grade 
and sending them to classes where the 
academic pace is accelerated. 

Most of the aroused citizens are, of 
course, crying for more emphasis on sci- 
ence, But educators such as Marc Raiff, 
Associate Professor of History at Clark 
University, think that the failings of 
American education are more fundamen- 
tal. *Perhaps the most serious failure of 
the American educational system," he 
says, “has been its tendency to produce 
intellectual passivity. It has not helped 
to develop critical, inquisitive minds." 


Hard Work Breeds Active Minds 


He feels that our high schools should 
accustom students to systematic, con- 
stant, hard work, do away with the mish- 
mash of unrelated courses and offer stu- 
dents the direction without which they 
feel confused and insecure. “Teachers in 
Europe," he says, “have repeatedly testi- 
fied to the fact that, far from discourag- 
ing students, a stiff program stimulates 
and encourages them." 





PARKING LOT of Ann Arbor, Michigan, High School is evi- 
dence of why Europeans find our students more “socially mature. 
But they are no match for Europe's students intellectually. Forty 
per cent of Russian high school pupils study English; only ten 


Leading nuclear scientist Rear Admiral 
H. G. Rickover likewise thinks much can 
be learned from Europe's experience in 
education. Europe's most important edu- 
cational achievement, he believes, is that 
despite pressure to do so, she refused to 
lower the quality of secondary and uni- 
versity education. 

“European schools,” he says, “are nei- 
ther social clubs nor finishing schools," 
and he regards the American emphasis on 
non-academic school activities such as 
manners and social graces as holdovers 
from the times “when the school was our 
best instrument for Americanizing mil- 
lions of foreigners as rapidly as possi- 
ble." He traces the anti-intellectualism 
that colors so much of our thinking about 
education to our pioneer past, when the 
greatest need was for hardy men rather 
than educated ones. 

He deplores the leeway we give to chil- 
dren to pick and choose from a large 
number of subjects. In tough Russian ten- 
year schools, roughly equivalent to our 
grade and high schools, each and every 
student gets 1,353 hours of science in- 
struction, while many of our high schools 
teach no science at all because so few 
students elect to study it. Where they do, 
the maximum time offered, with few ex- 
ceptions, is 756 hours. 

“In the final analysis," Rickover says, 
“trained manpower can only come out of 
a thoroughly reorganized educational sys- 
tem with totally different aims and con- 
siderably higher scholastic standards." 

Consideration should also be given to 
developing a sense of responsibility in the 
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students themselves. One method of doing 
this was originated in Calgary, Canada, 
where able students who refuse to work 
are simply thrown out of school (after a 
probationary period during which the 
teacher makes absolutely sure there are 
no emotional or mental blocks). Of those 
expelled, more than half have returned 
and most are doing well. 


Loafing Is Costly 


Calgarys new policy has already 
jumped the border to North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, where letters to parents 
announced that "intellectual loafers and 
bench warmers" would be dropped. Cal- 
gary's school superintendent, Robert 
Warren, explains it this way: *In 1955, 
Calgary spent $344.29 on each high 
school pupil. The public cannot afford to 
provide such service to pupils who take 
an indifferent attitude toward their re- 
sponsibilities.” 

This may be a bit extreme, but some 
corrective measures are needed for an 
educational system that has been operat- 
ing too long under the theories of high 
priests like John Dewey’s reigning dis- 
ciple, William Kilpatrick, who, in the 
words of his biographer, thought “the 
teacher should not make a practice of 
substituting his purpose and wishes for 
the child’s. It is the child who should 
originate tasks and purpose.” 

Eminently sounder is the lesson im- 
plied in the teaching of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “Our chief want in life,” he 
said, “is somebody who shall make us do 
what we can.” Tur EnD 
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out of 25,000 United States high schools offer Russian. Half 
of our high schools offer no foreign language at all, while 
the number of college graduates who are qualified to teach a 
foreign language has dropped at least 30 per cent since 1950. 
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The Drive loward 
Self-destruction 


Not many understand the reasons why 16,000 Americans 


take their own lives each year. Even fewer realize that suicide is only the 


extreme example of a mental compulsion that is destroying thousands 


of other lives in slower, more "socially acceptable" ways 


BY ALICE 
*When Reason's Day 


Sets rayless—joyless—quenched in 
cold decay, 

Better to die, and sleep 

The never waking sleep, than linger on 

And dare to live, when the soul’s life 
is gone.” 


“Goodbye kid, you couldn’t help it. Tell 

that brother of yours, when he gets 
where 

1 am going, I hope I am a foreman 
down there. 


I might be able to do something for 
him.” 


Both of these documents are suicide 
notes. The first, a quotation from Sopho- 
cles, was copied by Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal moments before he 
plunged to his death from the sixteenth 
floor of Bethesda Naval Hospital on May 
22, 1949. The second, for our purposes. 
might as well remain anonymous; its 
writer was merely another of the 16.000 
to 20,000 Americans who die by their own 
hand each year. Experts estimate that at 
least as many unrecorded suicides also 
occur each year, hushed up by families 
who dread the social stigma. The experts 
also estimate that another 100.000 men 
and women attempt suicide each year, 
but do not succeed. As you read these 
words, someone somewhere in the United 
States is planning to take his own life; we 
average one successful, known suicide 
every twenty-four minutes. 
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MULCAHE Y 


In the United States suicide takes twice 
as many lives as murder. Male suicides 
are three times as numerous as women 
suicides, although women make three 
times as many attempts. Many women are 
impelled by unrequited love to attempt 
suicide, but these are the least likely to 
go through with it. In a four-year study of 
Detroit police records, it was found that 
of 313 lovelorn females who tried suicide, 
only twelve succeeded. 

Contrary to popular belief, most sui- 
cides occur not in the cold, depressing 
days of winter, but in the late spring and 
early summer. Mondays and Tuesdays 
are more lethal than lonely weekends, 
and inclement weather rarely exerts the 
depressing influence attributed to it. 


The Why of Suicide 


We could collect a mountain of fas- 
cinating data on suicide. But more im- 
portant than statistics is the central ques- 
tion, Why? Is there any single reason 
why so many Americans yield to this 
dreadful’ compulsion? The men whose 
business it is to probe into the recesses 
of the modern mind think there is an 
explanation, one which sheds light on 
almost every case of suicide, and offers 
a possible solution to a number of other 
enigmas of human behavior as well. 
There is, they say, an unconscious im- 
pulse toward self-destruction in the mind 
of every individual which operates with 
varying intensity throughout the person's 
life. The man or woman who dies by his 
own hand is yielding to this impulse in 
its most naked form. 


This seems ridiculous and farfetched 
at first, for we know that the most basic 
of all human drives is the opposite of the 
destructive impulse—the will to live. 
Doctors say that in many cases this will 
to live is the factor which determines 
whether a sick person will survive or die. 
We do, beyond all doubt. possess this in- 
stinct to retain life. Yet the fact that men 
and women do destroy themselves is ir- 
refutable proof that it can be over- 
whelmed by this other force within the 
mind. 

There is equally shocking evidence that 
millions of other people are killing them- 
selves by slower, less obvious methods. 
Still others are committing spiritual 
rather than physical suicide, constantly 
seeking out ways to humiliate, punish, 
and generally diminish themselves. 

Some of the outstanding psychoan- 
alytical theorists have become convinced 
that the control and utilization of this de- 
structive impulse is the most important 
single problem of modern man. “No one 
evolves so completely as to be entirely 
free of self-destructive tendencies," Karl 
Menninger declares in his book, Man 
Against Himself, a monumental study of 
the death wish and the will to live. Dr. 
Arnold Hutschnecker has written a book, 
The Will to Live, in which he dramatizes 
with case history after case history his 
central thesis: “Man dies when he wants 
to die." So impressed was Dr. Edmund 
Bergler by facts he uncovered during his 
researches in this area that he erected an 
entire theory of human behavior around 
man's appetite for punishment. 


( continued) 
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SUICIDE ATTEMPT atop Empire State Building is frustrated four leaped in six-month period, building added a screen, which 
by alert guard. Sixteen persons have flung themselves off eighty- has prevented further deaths. But guards still watch out for would- 
sixth-floor observation tower since skyscraper was erected. When be suicides. In the U.S. suicide takes twice as many lives as murder. 
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Self-destruction «c» 


“I have done, or wish to do, unforgivable things," the guilt-ridden person 


says. "I am not worthy of happiness. I must pay for it with suffering” 


Whence does this catastrophic drive 
spring, and how does it manifest itself, 
besides in the culminating tragedy of 
suicide? 

In many cases, a man’s drive toward 
self-destruction has its roots in a child- 
hood hatred or envy of a parent (which 
in the unconscious is a wish to kill) or 
hatred of a brother or sister. This desire 
to destroy the hated person is too horrify- 
ing to be admitted, and so the idea is ban- 
ished from conscious thought. However, 
guilt at feeling this desire causes the in- 
dividual to punish himself (in effect 
turning the destruction he would vent on 
the world inward, upon himself) to atone 
for the sin he has committed. 

The element of self-punishment in sui- 
cide is clearly evidenced in the methods 
which are chosen. Usually the person 
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DAREDEVIL DRIVING has its roots in self-destructive im- 
pulse. In 38 per cent of the fatal accidents during 1956, drivers 
were violating speed limits. Alcohol is also a factor. Studies of 
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bent on destroying himself does not pick 
the quickest, most painless method. 
Thirty years ago, in an article on suicide 
which he wrote for McClure’s Magazine, 
George Kennan reported: “When I 
clipped from a newspaper my first case 
of self-cremation with kerosene and a 
match, I regarded it as a rather remark- 
able and unusual method of taking life. 
But I soon discovered that it is compara- 
tively common.” 


Self-prescribed Penalties 


Kennan’s numbing list of horrifying 
ways in which people have chosen to de- 
part this world included exploding dyna- 
mite in their mouths, swallowing poison- 
ous spiders, and crucifying themselves. 

When he does not choose suicide, a 
person driven by guilt will choose other, 





less totally destructive ways of punishing 
himself. This is where the destructive im- 
pulse does most of its damage, because 
here it is rarely recognized. But there 
are signs by which an informed person 
can detect the presence of this drive. The 
dominant characteristic of this sort of 
person is an inability to experience any 
sort of happiness or pleasure. This does 
not mean that the person consciously 
avoids happiness. But his unconscious 
thoughts are telling him: Z have done 
(or wish to do) unforgivable things. I 
am not worthy of happiness. I must pay 
for it with suffering. 

This is particularly evident in matters 
pertaining to sex. Again and again psy- 
chiatrists have found that women who 
are frigid (or men who are impotent) 
have deep guilt feelings over a trans- 





fatalities during Christmas and Labor Day holidays showed that 
about 50 per cent of drivers had been drinking. Twenty-two of 
every one hundred pedestrians killed in 1956 had been drinking. 


gression (real or imagined) in their 
youth which now forbids them to enjoy 
mature love. Often, their sense of un- 
worthiness is so deep that they are com- 
pelled to destroy their marriage com- 
pletely. They cannot accept a mate's 
affection and loyalty. For the most ex- 
treme cases, psychiatrists have coined 
the word anhedonia—Latin for “anti- 
pleasure." Everyone has seen at least one 
woman in this condition: perpetually 
tired, complaining, bored, often a com- 
pendium of minor ailments. Nearly al- 
ways she plays the martyr who sacrifices 
herself for everyone else in her family. 
Dr. Edmund Bergler calls her an “in- 
justice collector." 

Or, if the person does not flee happi- 
ness, the destructive impulse, still oper- 
ating according to the unconscious 
I-must-suffer-before-I-can-enjoy formula, 
will seek some means of making its vic- 
tim earn his happiness. One of the most 
popular and least suspected techniques is 
the daredevil routine. By daring death or 
serious injury, the person justifies his 
right to possess whatever happiness he 
enjoys. Many psychiatrists believe that 
this is the best explanation for our ap- 
palling annual traffic toll. Certainly the 
fact that 51 per cent of all traffic acci- 
dents are directly connected with speed- 
ing is significant in this light. 


The Compulsion to Pay 


Many other forms of living danger- 
ously, such as auto-racing and mountain- 
climbing, attract persons eager to take 
excessive risks, The late James Dean is a 
perfect example of the grim process at 
work, Skyrocketed to fame and wealth at 
twenty-four, Dean felt unworthy of his 
premature eminence, and expiated it by 
racing his sports car at reckless speeds. 
The Marquis de Portago, who frankly 
admitted his fondness for daring death 
in his racing car, is another example. 

Another, more generally recognizable, 
destructive trait within a personality is 
the inferiority complex. Often, this emo- 
tional pattern can ruin a person's entire 
life. Dr. Irving Bieber tells of one victim, 
a very handsome man who kept insisting 
that he was unattractive. The reason he 
gave was his height: it was 5 feet, 10 
inches. Dr. Bieber also tells of a very 
beautiful model who was so convinced 
her feet were ugly that she would not go 
swimming at a public beach and refused 
to consider marriage. “Neither her feet 
nor any other part of her anatomy could 
be considered unattractive by a reason- 
able observer." reports Dr. Bieber. Many 
brilliant, talented, attractive people be- 
little their accomplishments, because to 
accept them would be to accept gifts 
which they do not feel they deserve. 

Physical illness is another area in 
which the self-destructive tendencies of 
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MARQUIS DE PORTAGO, who was killed May 12, 1957, when his racing car crashed 
into a tree in the Mille Miglia, admitted he preferred auto racing to any other sport 
because “death was closer every moment.” Many daredevils have hidden death wish. 


a personality frequently show themselves. 
Karl Menninger tells of a girl who had 
gone to eye specialists all over the United 
States seeking help for a serious inflam- 
mation of both eyes. No one had been 
able to help her, either with drugs or by 
use of exercises. During psychotherapy 
she revealed that when she was young 
she had spied on her brother as he lay 
naked in bed. She had never been able 
to forgive herself for this transgression. 
The punishing illness and the source of 
the guilt feeling are not, of course, al- 
ways so directly connected. 

Committing a crime is rarely recog- 
nized as a self-destructive act, but when 
we realize the prevalence of the destruc- 
tive impulse, we can quickly see how 
criminal activity can be a virtual search 


for punishment. Karl Menninger gives 
a classic example of the workings 
of this mechanism in his story of the 
New York postal clerk who toiled faith- 
fully and honestly at his job for twenty- 
nine years and ten months. Two months 
before he was to retire he stole a one- 
dollar bill from an envelope, forfeiting 
his government pension and receiving a 
year and a day in jail. Our prisons are 
full of many less obvious cases. 


The Sinner Seeks His Wages 


Usually, the punishment that the guilt- 
ridden person chooses seems to him less 
severe than the one his unconscious be- 
lieves he actually deserves: death. One 
striking proof of this was discussed re- 
cently by a group of Harvard Medical 
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Self-destruction «o 


"Superalcoholics" drink witch 


hazel, anti-freeze, Sterno, because their 


unconscious needs demand “more complete 


obliteration, a nearer tread toward 
the brink between life and death” 


School psychiatrists who have discovered 
a group whom they call “superalcohol- 
ics.” These drinkers are not content with 
the liquors which ordinarily produce 
anaesthesia for the five million other 
Americans who suffer from this destruc- 
tive compulsion. They differ from other 
alcoholics because of their “unusual 
willingness” to drink poisonous alcohols 
such as witch hazel, anti-freeze and 
Sterno. 

Although all of these unfortunate peo- 


ple were aware of the poisonous nature 
of the substances they were drinking, 
they denied any intent to do themselves 
damage. They said they drank these poi- 
sonous beverages because of the greater 
effects they produced. The psychiatrists 
did not agree with them. “All the drink- 
ers fit the classification of ‘essential 
alcoholics,’ " the doctors declared, “with 
marked dependency and unconscious 
guilt, self-debasement and need for pun- 
ishment. Ethyl alcohol . . . (the type 
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LAST PICTURE of Hope Root, Miami attorney, as he descended into depths off Florida 
in attempt to break world’s record for aqualung diving. Root’s last signal came from 
385 feet; he never came up. Experts called “suicidal” his insistence upon wearing the 
weights strapped to his waist instead of holding them in his hands for easy release. 
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: found in beverages) became too tame; 


their unconscious need demanded severer 
measures, more complete obliteration and 
a nearer tread toward the fearful and 
tantalizing brink between life and death." 

Significant, too, is the -fact that al- 
coholics rarely attempt suicide. The rea- 
son, of course, is that the alcoholic addic- 
tion itself is satisfying the mind's demand 
for oblivion. 

By now you are probably wondering 
whether there is anything we can do 
to help the victims of this appalling drive 
toward self-destruction. Psychotherapy 
can be extremely helpful, especially for 
those whose problems center around in- 
feriority feelings and sex inadequacy. But 
for many others, a preventive approach 
is probably more important and more 
practical. The recognition of these forces 
within us is the first step towards control 
and utilization of them. This involves a 
twofold effort. On the one hand, we 
should try to be a little easier on our- 
selves. Theodor Reik believes Americans 
suffer from destructive impulses more 
than any other people in the world be- 
cause our standards of personal conduct 
are so idealistic. We need to acquire a 
capacity for self-forgiveness. 

The longing for absolution often im- 
pels people to confess their sins to the 
person they have wronged. This practice 
is prevalent in marital infidelity, but it is 
a disastrous error. In a sense it is almost 
cowardice, because the burden of for- 
giveness is thrown on the other person. 
It is far more just for the person who 
made the mistake in the first place to 
cope with his own guilt. 

But it does help to tell someone who 
is not involved. A Catholic can use the 
confessional; a Protestant may talk it 
over with his pastor. Others may find a 
close friend helpful. Talking it over al- 
most always helps the guilty person to 
realize that his sin is not the most des- 
picable ever committed, that perhaps it is 
not beyond forgiveness, even by himself. 


Love Others, Love Yourself 


As important as self-forgiveness are 
the steps we can take to strengthen our 
will to live, thus enhancing the creative 
tendencies of our personality. The best 
and the strongest antidote to negativity 
toward ourselves is love for others. The 
man or woman who cares about another 
person cares about life itself. But we 
should not stop here. Throughout our 
lives we should continue to widen and 
deepen our enthusiasm for other people, 
for good art and literature and music, for 
all the things in life that make happi- 
ness a positive reality. This outward 
orientation, coupled with the realization 
that no human being is perfect, is modern 
man’s weapon against the forces of self- 
destruction within him. Tur EnD 























ON HER “FREE” DAY, Sunday, Elinor Pierce (ball in 
hand) finds the time to take part in a fast game of “pie’ 
(combination of tennis, volley ball) with Mary Jo, David, 


A Mother of 


2 





and Sonny, as Gary roller skates with the twins, Sally 
and Susan. Minutes later, Mother patched up Gary’s bruised 
knee, then cooked evening meal for her famished athletes. 


Nine Keeps 


Up with the Times 


Raising a large family like this one would be a herculean task for most 


women, but not for this housewife, who is also a full-time schoolteacher 


and a part-time college student, and loves every breath-taking minute of it 
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which left her with four children, 

Elinor Guidinger, of Covina, Cali- 
fornia, met Clay Pierce, also a divorcé 
who was the father, mother and bread- 
winner for six children. 

Clay operated a gas station across the 
street from Elinor’s home and was very 
fond of children. It was this interest that 
was instrumental in the blossoming of 
their relationship. Since his own children 
were staying in Altadena, California, and 
he was able to see them only on week- 
ends, his weekday evenings were lonely 
ones. After getting acquainted with Eli- 
nor’s children, he began taking them to 
the movies in the evenings, Eventually, 
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LE 1953, two years after a divorce 


Elinor agreed to go along. The evenings 
at the movies became part of a whole 
series of outings, including hikes, swim- 
ming trips, and jaunts into the neighbor- 
ing country. In the course of these activi- 
ties, Clay, Elinor and her crew of four 
became thoroughly acquainted. 


Gathering of the Flock 


One Sunday, Clay brought his six chil- 
dren in from Altadena to meet the fam- 
ily in Covina. Clay, Elinor, and their 
assorted ten children spent the day to- 
gether. When it was time for Clay's chil- 
dren to make the trip back to Altadena, 
there were protests from the youngsters 
in both families. After a whirlwind court- 


ship, Clay and Elinor (with constant 
prodding by their respective children) 
decided to marry. “We had the same 
problems," said Clay, *so we decided to 
merge them." 

The merger has been a happy one. 
They made a down payment on an old 
two-story house nestled in an acre of 
orange trees on the outskirts of Covina 
(*We paid $12,500. Our property is now 
worth three times that, but we love it too 
much to sell"), and began a new life 
which might lack in luxury but not in 
adventure. 

The Pierces maintain a tight budget 
and everybody pitches in. Elinor draws 
$5,900 as a third-grade teacher at Ben 


Lomond School. Clay earns a little over 
$4,000 as a gas station attendant. Their 
seventy-six orange trees help pay the 
taxes. Each of the children baby-sits to 
help meet expenses, netting about twenty- 
five to thirty dollars weekly. In addition 
to their outside work, the children make 
their own beds and prepare their own 
school luncheons, and each fills several 
jobs in the operation of the household. 
Strict economies are practiced in the 
Pierce home. Meat is served only at din- 
ner. And, to make it go farther, it comes 
in the form of a casserole or a stew. Ice 
cream ig a holiday dish. *We've made 
the children feel,” Elinor says, “that this 
is their home as much as Clay’s and 
mine. Apd that the responsibilities are 
partly theirs, too." 

There is no perceptible difference be- 
tween the children's attitudes toward 
their own brothers and sisters and their 
feelings for their stepbrothers and step- 

(continued) 


A SURPRISE BIRTHDAY PARTY for forty-four-year- 
old Clay was planned by children, finds them dressed in 


their Sunday best. Ready for ice cream and cake are 
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WEEKEND BARBECUE is always a big occasion which requires plenty of hot 
dogs, hamburgers, and giant-size bottles of soda. Clay, the family chef, 
gets very little time to relax at the grill after the tribe begins to dig in. 





(clockwise) Elinor; Gary, ten; Susan, twelve; Mary Jo, 
fourteen; Norma, sixteen; Clay; John, fifteen; Carol, sev- 
enteen; Sonny fourteen; David, eleven; and. Sally, twelve. 
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tion in front of the school. Very popular with 


AFTER SCHOOL Elinor walks her third-grade class across the intersec 


A rollicking household that rations 


Mother of Nine (continued) 


out for evening classes at L.A. State College, where she 
is working on her master's degree in education. Thi: 
frantic schedule never seems to dull her sense of humor. 


AS COLLEGE STUDENT two nights a week, Elinor 
must dash home from Ben Lomond, prepare dinner for 
the family, leave instructions for the children, and set 











all the students at Ben Lomond, she's been praised by the principal as 
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a remarkable teacher 
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phone time, shower hours, but not affection 


sisters. They enjoy being together and 
working together. The six children Clay 
brought to the union were Judy (now 
married), Carol (seventeen), and Norma 
(sixteen), who shoulder many of the 
household responsibilities; Sonny (four- 
teen), a clever cartoonist and writer; 
and the effervescent twins, Susan and 
Sally (twelve). Elinor’s children are 
John (fifteen), known as the “financial 
wizard” of the family; Mary Jo (four- 
teen), a future “social butterfly”; David 
(eleven), a brilliant student and athlete; 
and Gary (ten), the “baby,” who keeps 
the whole household hopping. 


A Crowded Day 


The family’s day begins when Elinor 
rises at 6:10 A.M. and awakens the older 
children. After starting breakfast, she 
showers while John sets the table and 
Sonny makes the toast. The older chil- 
dren leave on the 7:10 bus. Gary cleans 
the table while Sally washes the dishes 
and David dries them. Clay leaves for 
work at 7:30 in their 1950 Pontiac sedan 
and Elinor, after doing the family wash- 
ing (she does it twice a day), drives to 
work with a fellow teacher about the 
same time. 

In the evening Elinor prepares dinner 
while the older girls clean the house and 
do the ironing, and John hops on his 
bicycle to do the family shopping. 

Popular with their schoolmates, the 

(continued) 
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AFTER A LATE CLASS (10:30 p.m.) Elinor walks through almost 
deserted parking lot to friend’s car. When she gets home, she will 
make sure children are in bed and prepare a late meal for herself. 
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Mother of Nine (continued) 















































NORMA'S FIRST FORMAL DANCE causes consider- TWO CIVIL WAR PISTOLS brought to school by one 
able excitement in the family. Elinor, who has just made of the boys furnish Elinor with springboard for a lecture 
minor alterations on the dress, watches as Carol touches in American history. The flower corsage she is wearing is 
up Norma’s hairdo and the twins swoon with admiration. a daily gift from a little girl very devoted to her teacher. 


Pierce children often bring as many as 
six friends home for meals; guests are 
crowded into an already overflowing din- 
ing room. The house is frequently full of 
teenagers. “I’ll never forget last Christ- 
mas Day,” sighs Elinor. “There must 
have been at least twelve other kids in 
the house. They were playing Presley 
records, arguing and dancing. The din 
they made sounded like a young war. I 
looked at Clay and I’m sure we both 
thought, ‘How did we ever get into such 
a predicament?’ ” 


“One Complements the Other” 


Elinor claims being a mother of such 
a large brood aids her as a teacher. Fred 
Ashton, the principal of Ben Lomond 
School, declares that Elinor’s is the best- 


MARY JO playfully removes David 
from a chair while Gary and Susan 
vacuum and dust. The older boys 
handle outside chores, including care 
of orchard of seventy-six orange trees. 


( continued) 
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Mother of Nine «i 
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ALWAYS VERY CLOSE /o her own mother and father, Elinor 
here introduces David and Sonny to them by means of a record- 
ing which she plans to send to relatives all over the country. 





run class he's ever seen. *She has a way 
of winning over the youngsters at once, 
and brings out the best in them." Elinor's 
overwhelming popularity with her school 
charges can perhaps be attributed to her 
feelings about discipline and criticism. 
“T’ve found discipline works best," said 
Elinor, *if it is administered with humor. 
A humorous approach takes the sting out 
of criticism, too." The children in her 
classes seem to subscribe to this philos- 
ophy. They are so fond of her that they 
often stop by her home on weekends. 

At L.A. State College, where Elinor is 
working for her Master of Arts in educa- 
tion, she is also immensely popular and 
respected by her fellow students. After a 
late class, she returns home to see that 
children and pets are in bed. (A recent 
count of the pet population showed eleven 
cats, two dogs, four chickens, three rab- 
bits, a turtle, and several goldfish.) 

With nine children, their friends, and 
over twenty-five pets racing through the 
house during the day, the treasured mo- 
ments for Elinor and Clay are the eve- 
nings when the children and pets are in 
bed and they are able to enjoy their in- 
frequent moments alone. They usually 
sit and watch TV or go out for a quiet 
dinner. But they feel it is a pleasant 
respite, not a retreat, because the kids 
are so much a part of their life. *People 
are always congratulating me for under- 
taking the care of such a large family," 
said Elinor. *Actually, the praise should 
go to the children. They've already given 
more to Clay and me than we could ever 
give to them." 


THE TWINS and Mary Jo ask their 
mother about the possibility of attend- 
ing a dance. The girls talk everything 
over with Elinor and have great confi- 
dence in her understanding and advice. 


ELINOR AND CLAY relax after their 
long and arduous day (Clay returns 
home at 9:30 P.M.). Television is 
their favorite evening pastime, but 
now and then they go out for a short 
walk or enjoy a late dinner for two 
in a quiet little restaurant. Tug END 
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Where to lake 
Your Troubles 


Your church? Family doctor? Psychiatrist? Best friend? At least 


seventeen million Americans—one in every ten—have a mental or 


emotional problem. Where you seek help is of paramount importance 


BY ELIZABETH HONOR 


n a Southern California city, an at- 
tractive young couple named Wells. 
married nine years, arrived at a 

friend's party. Both greeted everyone en- 
thusiastically. During the evening. three 
women told Diana Wells how much they 
envied her “perfect” marriage. At the 
same time, an engaged young man told 
Tom Wells he hoped Ais marriage would 
work out as well. To the casual eye, the 
Wells’ marriage was wonderful There 
was only one thing wrong. and neither 
their friends, their maid, nor their two 
children had vet noticed it: Tom and 
Diana Wells had not spoken to each 
other for twelve days. 

Both were intelligent enough to realize 
they needed outside help. And both were 
strong enough to be willing to accept it, 
though Diana was pessimistic. Where 
could they get the right kind of help? 

In the past few months, Tom had been 
taking his problems to the neighborhood 
bar. Diana had struck up a sympathetic 
relationship with her druggist's wife, a 
woman of decided antagonism toward 
men. Their choice of confidants was not 
unusual—one study of sixty-two families 
in trouble revealed that the couples took 
their troubles to neighbors, friends, bar- 
tenders. Not a single one of the sixty-two 
families sought the right kind of help— 
professional counseling. Yet hundreds of 
services throughout the nation are avail- 
able to people of all incomes. 

Housewives. businessmen. career girls, 
children—everybody feels the stresses of 
modern life. The world changes con- 
stantly, families move from one commu- 
nity to another. children are faced with 
bewildering complexities. Some years ago 
a high school graduate made the now- 
famous statement that school had pre- 
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pared him for the life of a Roman em- 
peror, but had not equipped him for 
Main Street, U.S.A.; today he might add 
that it had left him similarly ill-equipped 
for Madison Avenue or a suburban de- 
velopment. But whatever the trouble— 
a “modern malady” like “suburban 
nerves,” which afflicts some wives, neu- 
rosis, worry over a disturbed child, or 
emotional instability—help is available. 
One good reason why the public should 
be informed about the sources of help 
is that one out of every ten persons in 
the United States is emotionally or men- 
tally maladjusted and needs treatment 
for some personality disorder. In fact, 
statistics show that 50 per cent of those 
who go to a doctor complaining of a 
physical ailment really have an emo- 
tional disorder. Worry, anxiety. fear. and 
layer upon layer of unresolved problems 
are the root of many physical symptoms. 

Help for a Failing Marriage 

Diana and Tom Wells got professional 
help. even though at first Diana felt 
ashamed to seek it. It hurt her sense of 
independence to think she couldn't solve 
her own problems. Tom suggested a mar- 
riage counselor. *That's corny!" was her 
reaction. *And they're probably all 
quacks. Besides, we're probably too rich 
for anything except a psychiatrist, and 
that would cost us a fortune." 

But through a friend (not the bar- 
tender) Tom heard of the American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors. 104 
East Fortieth Street. New York City. 
From them he obtained a list of qualified 
marriage counselors in his California 
city. The counselors’ basic qualifications: 
years of special training. with an ad- 
vanced degree, and a Ph.D. in psychology 


(although a qualified marriage counselor 
may have a degree in medicine. sociology, 
social work, or other related field). 

On interviewing them. the Wells’ 
counselor was able to determine that they 
did not need a psychiatrist. Diana, an 
exceptionally energetic person, needed 
lots of activity and resented Tom's “not 
helping" her do things—things that she 
needed to do herself to use up her 
energy. Now Diana no longer resents 
Tom's not helping her with her extra 
activities. And Tom understands her 
needs. Simple? Yet. if they had not 
sought help. the situation, trivial and 
silly as it now appears to the Wellses. 
might have led to a tragic divorce. 

What did it cost? The Wellses visited 
the counselor four times, each time for 
an hour. and spent twenty dollars on 
each consultation. Ten to twenty dollars 
an hour for treatment by a private mar- 
riage counselor is average for New York 
and the East Coast. 

Had either of the Wellses, Tom, say. 
had a serious emotional disturbance 
which was at the root of their unhappy 
relationship, the counselor would have 
suggested a psychiatrist—a medical doc- 
tor who has had special training in emo- 
tional and personality disorders. Or he 
might have sent Tom to a psychoanalytic 
psychiatrist—a psychiatrist with added 
training in the techniques of psycho- 
analysis. There are about ten thousand 
psychiatrists in the U.S.. about sixteen 
hundred of whom are psychoanalysts. 

Psychiatrists are not really as rich 
as they are rumored to be—their fee 
may range from ten to fifty dollars an 
hour, depending on the city, their train- 
ing, and the patient's income. Fifteen 
dollars is considered a low-average fee. 








A “DIPLOMA MILL” will sell bogus diplomas like the 
ones shown here to psycho-quacks for as little as fourteen dollars. 


About sixteen thousand people are now 
undergoing some kind of analytic treat- 
ment. But in some communities you may 
have to wait for help. Distribution is un- 
even. In California, for example, there 
is only one psychiatrist to every 13,400 
persons. Connecticut is better off, with 
one to 8,900 persons. In Pennsylvania 
there's only one to 18,700; New York is 
exceptionally lucky with one psychiatrist 
to every 7,600 persons. 

The old-fashioned misconception that 
family agencies are for “charity cases" 
is well on the skids. No matter what your 
income. the 275 family service agencies 
affliated with the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America will give you help 
with a variety of personal and family 














problems. The fee will be based on your 
income and ability to pay. If your in- 
come warrants no fee, you won't have to 
pay. But if you are in the same bracket 
as residents of one higher-income com- 
munity in Westchester, you may pay fif- 
teen to twenty dollars an hour. 


Family Problems Dealt With 


The local family service agency is too 
often an untapped source of help. It can, 
for instance, after determining a client’s 
problem, help him work out a marital 
conflict or overcome difficulties in han- 
dling his children. F.S.A. counselors also 
have a wide knowledge of other commu- 
nity resources and often work coopera- 
tively with medical specialists, nursery 


Gene Daniels 





State laws are cracking down on these phony practitioners, but 
5 per cent of our national health bill still goes to the quacks. 


schools, and other agencies. They can 
steer the client to the right child guid- 
ance clinic, a very important service in 
these times, when one out of every ten 
children can expect to be hospitalized 
for severe mental illness sometime dur- 
ing his life. Family conflicts, in-law 
troubles, emotional upsets—all these the 
agency is prepared to cope with. Some- 
times the client must be placed on a 
waiting list, but as Dr. Victor Balaban 
of the National Association for Mental 
Health says, “It is better to be on a list 
than on no list.” 

That first call for help is the hardest 
for most people. But curiously enough, 
simply phoning for an appointment is 
often such a dynamic step that it helps 
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In Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—A “business hours" hospital, where a 


patient can have a complete therapeutic program and still live at home 


In Washington, D.C.—The clergy teams up with psychiatry 


Leo Choplin 


NEWEST NEWS YET: the Hudson River Day Care Center, 


where the patient comes for psychiatric treatment during the day. 


solve a person's problem. Just knowing 
that the wheels are turning sometimes 
lessens his tension and leaves him better 
able to cope with his dilemma. 

In more sophisticated cities, there are 
more people who are aware of the im- 
portance of mental health. One private 
clinic for middle income people opened 
three years ago in New York City and 
found itself swamped with calls the first 
day. Within twenty-four hours it was 
booked for a solid year. 

An increased alertness on the part of 
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doctors and clergymen to signs of emo- 
tional problems in their patients and 
parishioners has meant a big boost in a 
troubled person's chances of getting back 
on the right track. *A third of all first 
admissions to mental hospitals could be 
avoided with adequate care on the out- 
side," says Dr. Charles E. Goshen, direc- 
tor of an educational project designed to 
increase the skill of the family doctor in 
preventive counseling and in caring for 
patients discharged from mental hospitals. 

Typical of how clergymen and psychia- 





Patients, above, are in group therapy. By understanding their 
fellow patients' problems, they gain more insight into their own. 


trists are joining hands to help the trou- 
bled is the pastoral psychology workshop 
for clergymen at St. John's University, 
in Minnesota. Last summer forty clergy- 
men, most of them Roman Catholics, and 
six psychiatrists lived and worked to- 
gether. They attended seminars and in- 
formal discussions. The aim: to increase 
the clergymen's skill in assisting individ- 
uals with their problems, and to qualify 
them to make referrals in the prevention 
of mental illness. 

“This does not mean,” says the N.A.M.H., 


which urges such projects, “that each 
minister, rabbi, or priest attempts to do 
the work of an-amateur psychologist." It 
does mean that the clergy is becoming 
better equipped for marriage counseling 
and is learning what resources are avail- 
able for the person who needs help. For, 
as one religious leader put it, “Religious 
leaders are faced with the question of 
meeting man's needs in a world filled 
with anxiety." 


In the Corporate Interest 


For healthily selfish reasons, big cor- 
porations are beginning to help troubled 
employees, whether they are V.P.’s, other 
executives, or laborers. That goes for both 
personality and marital problems. Out 
ahead in the field are such corporations 
as American Cyanamid Company, East- 
man Kodak of Rochester, and du Pont of 
Delaware. These businesses are simply put- 
ting money in their pockets by providing 
counseling and psychiatric services, since 
man-hours worth three million dollars are 
lost each year through the hospitalization 
of emotionally disturbed workers. This 
year one out of every twenty people will 
suffer an emotional disturbance that will 
interfere with his well-being and general 
health. Much of this can be prevented. 

At the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York, for example, a 
"personal adviser" will help solve an 
employee's personal or business problem 
in strictest confidence. The employee's 
revelations will not be reflected in his 
service record, even if they relate to his 
job. The Metropolitan's counseling serv- 
ice, which has been in existence for eight 
years, handles about three hundred people 
a year and charges no fee. If the troubled 
person needs outside special help. it is 
suggested. 

Typical of this trend was the greeting 
one corporation executive gave to a sub- 
ordinate one morning: *My God, Bob, 
what's wrong with you lately?" The trou- 
ble with Bob's work lately was Bob's 
home life. As he explained to the organ- 
ization's consultant, the problem seemed 
too ridiculous to mention. *My wife pulls 
my daughter's pony-tail" he told the 
consultant. But the problem was not 
ridiculous. As it turned out, the wife was 
expressing hostility toward her husband 
by pulling the child's hair, seemingly in 
fun but hard enough to hurt. so as to 
alarm her husband. The solution wasn't 
easy—so deep was the wife's hostility, 
it took psychoanalysis to get at its roots. 

Typical of other cases: An executive 
could no longer work because his thir- 
teen-year-old son was so belligerent that 
the executive feared for the safety of the 
boy’s mother and small sister. Psychi- 
atric aid was called for. 

In still another case, an exasperated 
husband explained to the consultant, 
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CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN, Rev. Wilbur F. Wheeler, talks with a patient at St. Eliza- 
beth's State Hospital, Washington, D.C., where pastors and doctors work together. 





abeo. m C era E n 


IN CONTACT with staff psychiatrists constantly, Father Wheeler here discusses 
aspects of pastoral training program with Protestant chaplain, Ernest E. Bruder. 


“THE MENTALLY ILL are extremely anxious individuals," declares Rev. Bruder, 
here shown counseling a disturbed patient who is suffering from extreme anxiety. 
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Where to Take Your Troubles ioninea 


“Damn it, my wife has insisted I paint 
the kitchen four times this year." At the 
crux of the problem was a wife so jeal- 
ous of her husband's *good living at the 
office," as she later expressed it, that 
she wished to make him do housework. 
These are typical problems that can lead 
to misery or disaster, but which can be 
handled effectively by the Family Serv- 
ice Association, a marriage counselor, or 
a psychiatrist. 

Many a company in New York now 
takes its employees’ problems to a firm 
of psychologists, so the employees will 
work more effectively. “Many surveys 
have shown,” says Dr. William C. Men- 
ninger, “that from 60 to 80 per cent of 
all dismissals in industry are due to so- 
cial incompetence and only about 20 to 


A. J. Bearden 





40 per cent to technical incompetence.” 
Often the employee doesn’t realize that 
he needs help—it’s the employer who will 
sometimes call the consultant and say, 
“Im sending over Mr. Mack. I think he’s 
got a problem.” Oddly enough, in some 
firms, the “stigma” of having a problem 
has been transformed into a badge of 
honor. One snobbish wife recently com- 
plained, “There must be something 
wrong with my George—how come he 
doesn’t need a psychiatrist too?” 

It’s vital to get help as soon as pos- 
sible. That means before the pressure 
builds to the point where Bill heads for 
the liquor bottle, the open road, or his 
neighbor’s wife. And before he finds him- 
self one of the seriously disturbed. Some 
psychologists believe that our culture 


TROUBLED YOUNG WOMAN brings her problem to the Social Service staff of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Maryland. Social Service works closely with the 
Baltimore City Health Department and steps in to help those who cannot afford to pay. 
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fosters neuroticism. And it is true that 
approximately 20 to 30 per cent of 
Americans suffer from problems serious 
enough to keep them broke, jobless, or 
in marital hot water. They may be in- 
telligent, good-looking,  talented—but 
somehow they miss out. Help is needed 
when, for example, a person feels so 
resentful when criticized that he “can’t 
take it”; when he feels no one appre- 
ciates him; when he’s tired all the time 
even when he gets enough sleep; when 
he has frequent aches and pains which 
have no physical cause. One man finds 
it impossible to decide which brand of 
cigarettes to smoke, or whether to turn 
on the radio or the television set; he is 
in such turmoil that he cannot make even 
a minor decision. Another finds he is 
unable to get pleasure or satisfaction out 
of any accomplishment or activity. 
Such disturbances, if they are persist- 
ent, can mean trouble. One incident of 
adultery, for example, may not be in- 
dicative of a real problem. But a pattern 
of continued adultery may call not for a 
divorce court, but for a psychologist. 


Sources of Aid 


You can't get an analysis over the tele- 
phone.’ Not yet. But you can get the 
nearest thing to it by calling that mam- 
moth organization, the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, which has more 
than 750 affiliates across the country, 
and explaining your problem; the As- 
sociation will then advise you where to 
look for the most effective help. Or you 
can write for information to N.A.M.H.'s 
New York office at 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 

With a sharp eye out for advances in 
mental health, the N.A.M.H. is also push- 
ing for more and better psychiatric 
clinics for the emotionally disturbed. 
There are now about 1,300 clinics—but 
the N.A.M.H estimates that 3,304 clinics 
are needed. To help troubled children, 
they have helped establish the Ameri- 
can Association of Psychiatric Clinics for 
Children, with one hundred member- 
clinics throughout the country. 

Also getting a push from the N.A.M.H. 
is the newest idea yet—the “day” and 
the "night" hospitals. The night hospital 
works this way: The patient, perhaps a 
businessman who works during the day, 
arrives at the hospital about 6 P.M. every 
weekday. After dinner, he receives ther- 
apy and possibly gets some recreation. 
He goes to bed about 10 P.M., gets up at 
seven the next morning, has breakfast. 
and returns to his office. A pioneer proj- 
ect, the “night” hospital is still a goal 
for the future, but in Canada the plan 
has proved that it can keep people out of 
mental institutions and retain them in the 
community as productive citizens. 





MARITAL DIFFICULTIES, and premarital problems are 
handled by the members of the American Association of Marriage 


For the housewife with children, the 
advantages of getting help at a day hos- 
pital are obvious. At the New York State 
Hudson River Day Hospital—operated, 
like all New York State hospitals today, 
for people of all incomes, on a sliding fee 
scale—the housewife is a daytime patient 
five days a week. She either drives to the 
hospital or takes a bus, after sending her 
children to school. Usually she has been 
referred to the hospital by her family 
doctor, a local psychiatrist, or a local 
agency. During the day in the hospital, 
she sees her therapist. She lunches in the 
cafeteria and takes part in recreational 
activities, all without special charge. At 
the end of the “day” she leaves, and re- 
turns home before dinner. She is not 
labeled a “mental patient,” nor is she 
hospitalized at cost to her emotions, and 
cost to the state of a hospital bed. The 
program is an experimental one which 
is being followed with great interest. 


Ailments Have Aliases 


What are the convenient “pegs” on 
which a couple will hang its problems? 
Complaints like *She spends too much 
money" and “We don't get along sex- 
ually" may not express a husband's real 


reasons for being irritated at his wife. 
No matter how intelligent he may be, he 
usually fails to realize that such annoy- 
ances may be only symptoms of more 
basic problems. Some marital troubles 
date back to a honeymoon that was 
disastrous; yet both husband and wife 
are unaware of it. In fact, the honevmoon 
is now recognized as such an important 
period that one of the newest Miami 
Beach hotels has hired a marriage 
counselor to whom honeymooning guests 
can go for advice. But unfortunately, 
many wretched young honeymooners are 
too embarrassed to ask for help. 


Psycho-Quacks Abound 


But whatever your trouble, be careful 
where you take it. Charlatans hang out 
shingles and zestfully go about milking 
the public. An estimated twenty-five 
thousand phony “counselors,” “analysts,” 
“therapists,” and “family advisors” get 
away with close to $600,000,000 every 
year. Most have a string of nonsensical 
letters after their name and offer a direct 
path to happiness. In most states, anyone 
with a spare couch can go into business 
as a psychologist. In a Long Beach, 
California, investigation, it was dis- 


Joe Corello 


Counselors. Above: Lawrence Q. Crawley, M.D., Abraham Stone, 
M.D. Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D., Sophia J. Kleeman, M.D. 


covered that the patient of one such 
psycho-quack had killed himself. Another 
charlatan so severely damaged three 
patients that they wound up in a state 
hospital. Another billed a patient $480 
for one day's treatment. 


Choose Counselors with Care 


So far, fourteen states have passed 
laws to prevent phonies from calling 
themselves “psychologists.” But all the 
other titles are still in the grab-bag. The 
services mentioned in this article will 
steer you to qualified help. But if you 
must pick a psychologist out of the tele- 
phone book, it's wise to make sure he's a 
Ph.D. and also a diplomate under the 
American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology. Be just as con- 
servative about a psychiatrist; it is 
safest to choose one who is a member of 
the American Psychiatric Association. 
Time is important. Don’t waste it, or 
your money, or your health on a psycho- 
quack. 

Don’t try to be an amateur diagnos- 
tician, either. When you need help, go 
and get it. “Living with unresolved con- 
flicts,” the late Dr. Karen Horney once 
said, “involves primarily a devastating 
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JOHNNY. HIDES behind a curtain when his mother tries 
to read to him. A disturbed and withdrawn child, he attends 
the League School for Seriously Disturbed Children in Brook- 
lyn, New York, where schizophrenic children get help. In 
somes cases similar to Johnny's, results have been dramatic. 


Joe Covello 






A TROUBLED CHILD brought to the Mental Health Con- 
sultation Center' of Bergen County, New Jersey, is given a 
Thematic Apperception Test. The way the child relates to 
sets of animal pictures shown him helps the doctor determine 
the nature of the therapy the child will need and respond to. 
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For the one in ten children 
who's disturbed: a 
fighting chance, with the 


help of science and love 


waste of human energies, occasioned not only by the 
conflicts themselves, but by all the devious attempts 
to remove them." The result, to the troubled person, 
is that “. . . he can never put his energies whole- 
heartedly into anything . . . he will either scatter 
his energies or actively frustrate his efforts." 

It is likely that no one has ever been completely 
*mentally healthy," in the sense of being completely 
happy. The normal person is bound to feel some 
kind of inadequacy in himself. Perfection is an 
unrealistic aim, either for himself or for anybody 
else. But when he does have a real emotional prob- 
lem, he should not hesitate to seek help. THe Enp 


Paul Berg—8t. Louis Post-Dispatch 








BIGGER BOY, Martin, at the League School threatens 
smaller boy who has just punched him. For Martin this is a 
big step forward in return to mental health—he has never 
before reacted when other children struck him; this is the first 
time he has made contact with another child and fought back. 


Joe Covello 
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GUN IN HAND, boy attacks therapist at the Mental Health up anger. The play situation the child creates and the role he 
Consultation Center of Bergen County. This is part of “play chooses to act out within this situation gives the therapist the 
in which child is finding release for his long bottled- keys that will help solve the youngster's emotional problems. 
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BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


he modern mind, like the ancient 

mind, is a mixture of optimism 

and pessimism, with the conflict- 
ing temperaments sometimes opposed and 
sometimes working together. Even the 
extreme examples of modern thought 
bear this out. Consider the case of Jack 
Kerouac. 

This aging young man is the self- 
admitted foremost spokesman of the in- 
explicably named Beat Generation. This 
group of rebels is to the fifties what the 
Lost Generation was to the twenties— 
but with a difference. The Lost Genera- 
tion sought meaning in booze and prom- 
iscuity and, sometimes, Freud. The Beat 
Generation is looking for meaning 
through booze, promiscuity, drugs, knives, 
guns, motorcycles, black leather jackets, 
and filthy fingernails. Kerouac says that 
to be beat is to be two things—“beatific,” 
or saintly, and just plain “beat,” or 
plumb tuckered out. His novel, On the 
Road, could as easily have been entitled 
“On the Stuff,” or possibly “Gone to Pot” 
(“pot” is Kerouac’s crowd’s word for 
marijuana). 


Twentieth Century Hipness 


The book evoked some attention in the 
more excitable circles, and Kerouac even- 
tually found himself being interviewed by 
Mike Wallace, the TV and newspaper 
reporter. He went into the interview will- 
ingly; a characteristic of the beatster is 
his compulsion to sound off at evangelical 
heat and at Senate-floor length on any 
subject at hand, preferably one in which 
he is not solidly grounded. (Learning, 
the beatster feels, only impedes true feel- 
ing.) His mystique, said Kerouac to the 
startled Wallace, was nothing more than 
“twentieth century hipness,” which, 
translated into the prosaic language that 
the rest of us use, means some sort of 
cosmic awareness. He said that “beat” 
was weird, which Wallace did not dis- 
pute; he said it gave him “visions of 
God.” 

At this point, spurred to further reve- 
lation (or braggadocio), he added that 
he had taken dope (“a lot"), but ap- 
pended rather wistfully that he had never 
got into the habit because he was allergic 
to it. His words, nonsensical at best, con- 
fused, hysterical, self-pitying and yet pre- 
tentious, made one wish either to give 
him a good shake or to remind oneself 
that this is probably just a phase like the 
one the members of the Lost Generation 
went through. The older rebels did even- 
tually grow to maturity, when they found 
out that their lostness was more like lazi- 
ness. Most of them became writers with 
affirmative values to communicate—all 
except their principal spokesman, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, who eventually suc- 
ceeded in completing the task of gradual 
self-destruction which he had begun at 
Princeton. 

Like most masters of the visionary 
harangue, Kerouac has attracted a fol- 
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Drawings by Ralph Stein 


“Things look bad. I only made a million last year.” 


Pessimism 


Man’s outlook on the future divides the 


lowing. Eli Waldron, the writer, reports 
that in Greenwich Village cafes these 
nights one may see scores of young men 
and women sitting drinking beer with 
cardboard suitcases on the floor beside 
them, packed to go on the road at a 
moment's notice. The disturbing thing 
about this kind of behavior is that it is 
an irrational magnification of the modern 
temper. Kerouac said to Wallace, “We 
are empty phantoms, sitting here . . .wor- 
rying about civilization. . . . And yet, all 
is well." 


The Eternal Division 


In that queer testament is contained 
the temperamental history of the human 
race. For reasons of emotion and/or cir- 
cumstance, men and women have always 
divided themselves into camps of pessi- 
mists and optimists—those on one side 
expecting the worst, those on the other 
hoping for the best. 

This dichotomy has released a flood of 


humor into our folklore, and any survey 
of the state of optimism vs. pessimism 
must almost of necessity begin with the 
one about the two men who were examin- 
ing the barrel of beer. 

“Why, it's half empty,” one said. 

“No,” said the other, “it’s half full.” 

A knee-slapper of more recent vin- 
tage is the story about the father who had 
twin sons of opposite humors. A wise 
man counseled the father to teach the 
boys a lesson. On Christmas morning, the 
pessimist looked under the tree and 
found a bicycle, ice skates, a hi-fi set and 
records; the optimist found only a box 
of sweepings from a street where horses 
recently had passed. 

“What'd you get?” the optimist in- 
quired eagerly. 

“Aw,” said the pessimist, “I got a 
bike—but it’s not an English bike and all 
the kids will laugh at me. I got skates, 
but the weather’s been warm and there’s 
no ice. I got a hi-fi set, but you know how 

















“Things are looking great. I might get a job next week.” 


vs. Optimism 


world in two. Which side are you on? 


those things break down. What did you 
get?" 

“I got a pony!” the optimist cried. 
*But he ran away!" 

Not all people fit so easily into one of 
the two categories. There are those who 
believe that Diogenes was an optimist; 
others say he was decidedly a pessimist. 
He lived during the fourth century B. C. 
and was known in his day as “The Cynic” 
because of his simple, direct approach to 
life, He lived in a tub. His only posses- 
sion was a bowl, which he threw away 
when he saw a boy drinking from his 
cupped hands. This apparently was a 
sign of optimism; he evidently felt he 
could get along nicely without any prop- 
erties. But sometimes at night, the leg- 
ends say, he went about with a lantern 
peering into people's faces, looking for 
an honest man. We may infer from this 
that he did not expect ever to find one— 
a clear indication of pessimism. 

The conviction that human life will 


somehow prevail is undoubtedly more op- 
timistic than pessimistic, and consider- 
ing man's struggle for survival against 
the weather, against human nature, and 
against the combination of the two, it is 
safe to state that optimism has been the 
prevalent mood since long before Dio- 
genes. It was not until about two thou- 
sand years after the sage's death, how- 
ever, that another individual formulated 
a system of philosophy based upon the 
hope and the belief that everything usu- 
ally turns out all right. 


The Happy Philosopher 


Gottfried Leibnitz, a mathematician 
and philosopher who lived between 1646 
and 1716, was the exponent of this creed. 
He argued that God, being all-wise, knew 
all possible worlds, and being all-power- 
ful, created the one He wished to create, 
and being all-good, naturally chose the 
best. Therefore, said Leibnitz, this world 
must be the best of all possible worlds. 


A group of Leibnitz’ followers, led by 
Alexander Pope, perverted his ideas. 
They maintained that evil was only a way 
of looking at life—that anything evil ac- 
tually could, if viewed properly. be re- 
garded as working for the ultimate good. 

This philosophy infuriated the French 
writer François de Voltaire, who prompt- 
ly wrote Candide, an enduring attack on 
blind optimism. Both its principal char- 
acter, Candide, and his mentor, Dr. Pan- 
gloss, go through unimaginable tortures 
but still contend that all is for the best. 
Voltaire was not a pessimist, but he be- 
lieved, according to his translator John 
Butt, “that if all is for the best be ex- 
plained in an absolute sense, without 
offering hope for the future, it is only an 
insult added to the miseries we endure." 

Two hundred years after Voltaire. 
an American novelist, Nathanael West. 
wrote a twentieth-century parallel to 
Candide called A Cool Million. Dreadful 
things happen to its hero, Lemuel Pitkin. 
but he remains charged with American 
optimism. Written at the peak of the De- 
pression, it was a frank statement of 
West's conviction that “life is one hell of 
a mess." Perhaps the reason it gained very 
little popular acceptance was that many 
Americans, faced with poverty and the 
virtual collapse of their economic sys- 
tem, were secretly convinced that West 
was right—but, because optimism was 
necessary for the preservation of their 
sanity, could not permit themselves to 
embrace his views openly. 


Molasses for the Millions 


They flocked, instead, to the likes of 
Walter B. Pitkin, whose Life Begins at 
Forty was the first of a school of treacly 
books espousing optimism. Ignoring the 
fact that in 1932, when he published it. 
the country was in the worst crisis it had 
ever experienced, Dr. Pitkin proclaimed 
happily that the future would be the Age 
of Super Power and Less Work. At forty, 
as anyone who is approaching that age 
or has passed it knows, a man is just be- 
ginning to come apart at the seams. 
But the doctor was optimistic enough to 
thumb his nose at reality, and because 
people felt more comfortable reading a 
dreamer than they did reading a realist, 
they bought his book by the hundreds of 
thousands. “Pessimism,” said the English 
writer Arnold Bennett, “when you get 
used to it, is just as agreeable as opti- 
mism." The trouble with that statement is 
that few people care to put it to the test. 

The history of Bennett's native land is 
full of the most astonishing examples of 
extreme optimism. Dame Edith Sitwell. 
in her book English Eccentrics, attributes 
this optimism to “that peculiar and sat- 
isfactory knowledge of infallibility that 
is the hallmark and birthright of the 
British nation"—a knowledge which Sir 
Winston Churchill expressed incessantly 
during World War II by holding up his 
two fingers in the V-for-Victory sign. 
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Pessimism vs. Optimism continua 


People are not merely optimists and. pessimists; the two 


extremes lead many o f them into extraordinary eccentricity 


Dame Edith then goes on to list some 
lulus. She writes of “a shady old person” 
named Thomas Parr, who was 140 years 
of age when he was painted by Rubens. 
The old man married for the first time 
when he was eighty. “Marriage after that 
became a habit with him,” Dame Edith 
says, “though there was an occasion 
when, no doubt owing to an oversight, he 
was made to do public penance, at the 
age of 105, for omitting this ceremony." 
Later, at 120, he was married again, and 
his wife gave birth to a child; “he was, 
at that time, employed in threshing and 
other husbandry work" (an unintentional 
pun on Dame Edith's part, no doubt). 
The old boy gasped his last at 152 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey—“in 
spite of the unsuitable sprightliness of 
his later years," Miss Sitwell comments. 

An even stranger eccentric in the 
Dame's exotic gallery of optimists was 
Squire John Mytton, who was born in 
1796, evidently with an unshakable con- 
viction that the elements could not do 
him in or, for that matter, harm him. 
That is understatement. The squire 
thought nothing could harm him. His 
conviction that all would be well made 
him the Kerouac of his day. He often 
went out hunting ducks without a stitch 
on. Once he “galloped at full speed over 
a rabbit-warren to find out if his horse 
would fall. . . . Rolling over and over, 
after a time both horse and squire rose 
to their feet unhurt." Another time, driv- 
ing in his gig at his usual breakneck 
speed, he was irritated by a passenger 
who asked him to go slower. The squire 
asked if the man had ever been hurt 
much by being upset in a carriage. “No, 
thank God," the man said, “for I never 
was upset in one." The squire, *much up- 
set by this omission on the part of Provi- 
dence," promptly ran his carriage into a 
bank. It overturned. Neither he nor the 
man was hurt, which must have spurred 
him to further gestures in behalf of op- 
timism. 


An Optimist's Hiccup Cure 


The most spectacular of these occurred 
shortly before his death, one night when 
he had the hiccups (the squire drank 
eight bottles of port wine each and every 
day of his adult life). *Damn this hic- 
cup,” he said, “but I'll frighten it away." 
He grabbed a candle and set fire to the 
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hem of his nightshirt. Two friends who 
happened, fortunately, to be present 
leaped upon him, threw him to the 
ground, and rolled about with him until 
they had torn the nightshirt off. *Appall- 
ingly burnt,” writes Miss Sitwell, “he 
reeled into bed.” Next morning, “he 
greeted his friends with a loud ‘view- 
halloo’ to show how he could bear pain.” 

Our own gallery of optimistic eccen- 





*Shucks, half empty.” “No, half full!” 


trics, or eccentric optimists, rivals and 
possibly overshadows that of the English. 
Consider Sylvester Graham, who in the 
mid-nineteenth century became the mor- 
tal enemy of meat-eaters. Graham went 
on the road to rant about vegetarianism, 
declaring that no one who ate meat 
could enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Later 
he became enthusiastic about whole 
wheat flour. In Boston he preached 
against the professional bakers for weak- 
ening their product with pure white flour. 
The bakers caught him in the street and 
beat and stoned him, but he persevered 
and was gratified to find that people all 
over the country were becoming Graham- 
ites. Graham gave them a substitute for 
white-flour bread, and although there are 
no longer any Grahamites, many of us 
still eat it. It is called the Graham 
cracker. 

Graham was the first in a long line of 
food faddists who represent an extreme 
manifestation of American optimism. 
That his theories have persisted is proved 
by the flourishing business the health- 
food stores do today; people are still 
eating wheat germ, blackstrap molasses, 
and other nutritious substances in the 
firm belief that these grains and goos will 
make them healthier and stronger and 


keep them kicking to riper, older ages. 

Some Americans are.optimistic in the 
way that shady old Thomas Parr was. The 
American Medical Association reports 
the curious case of Peter V. Ortiz, of 
Anaheim, California, who in 1957 walked 
into a bank and opened a savings ac- 
count—to have a little money set aside 
for his old age, he said. Ortiz was 106. 
And in Washington last year a man 
named Bert Rhoads startled the guards 
around the Washington Monument by 
walking up the 898 steps and down again 
for the sole purpose of celebrating his 
eighty-fifth birthday. 


America's Lonely Pessimist 


Such spirit is in direct contradiction 
to the doctrines of Ambrose Bierce, a 
sour American writer who was born in 
1842 and lived to become the acknowl- 
edged king of pessimists in this country. 
Bierce held that practically nothing in 
the world was worth while. A couplet he 
wrote applied to his own personality: 
*He damned his fellows for his own un- 
worth/ And, bad himself, thought nothing 
good on earth." Bierce had a sharp wit, 
but even remarks like *A bore is a per- 
son who talks when you want him to 
listen" could not endear him to the pub- 
lic. Pessimists depress, and our young, 
energetic country never has been able to 
stomach depression. 

Perhaps the only extreme pessimist 
who ever gained popular favor here was 
Henry L. Mencken, the sage of Baltimore, 
whose view of the human race was even 
more jaundiced than Bierce’s. Mencken 
hated politicians, preachers, teachers, re- 
formers, businessmen, do-gooders—prac- 
tically all occupational classifications ex- 
cept newspapermen and bartenders. 
“Christian endeavor is notoriously hard 
on female pulchritude,” Mencken said; 
and, “Injustice is relatively easy to bear 
—what stings is justice.” 

Mencken’s widespread popularity may 
have been due principally to his wit. 
Americans love laughter—itself a hall- 
mark of optimisim—and find it hard to 
believe that anyone who can make them 
laugh can actually be a pessimist, even 
when the proof is there in cold print. 

Americans like to sing optimistic 
songs, too; the most popular tune during 
the blackest days of the Depression was 
*Happy Days Are Here Again." The days 


weren't here, but it was reassuring to be- 
lieve that they someday would be. Today 
the trend toward optimism in vulgar mu- 
sic is even more noticeable; only an in- 
curable optimist could write or sing 
“Im Gonna Sit Right Down and Write 
Myself a Letter," the second line of 
which is *and make believe it came from 
you." True, some apparently pessimistic 
songs have achieved big sales, but usually 
their pessimism is only on the surface. 
One of the saddest and most despairing 
of ballads, “I’ll Never Smile Again," writ- 
ten by Ruth Lowe after the death of her 
husband, turns out upon closer examina- 
tion to be optimistic. The second line is 
“until I smile at you"—meaning, pre- 
sumably, that the lovers will be reunited 
in some subsequent life. 

To step up to a somewhat higher cul- 
tural plane, our literature, especially the 
contemporary phase. is primarily the 
work of optimists. Ernest Hemingway's 
The Old Man and the Sea, with its avowal 
of man's indomitable courage and ten- 
acity, did not become a best-seller simply 
because it was couched in Hemingway's 
first-rate prose. The enormous success of 
Norman Vincent Peale is primarily due 
to his reiteration of man's ability to keep 
his head high with the aid of religion, 
psychiatry, and self-help. *Readers like 
to know that everything is going to be 
okay," says a publisher. Perhaps the only 
two pessimistic books in recent months 
have been Ayn Rand's Atlas Shrugged, 
which seems to be saying that greed and 
ruthlessness are not only inevitable in 
human character but probably desirable 
—and which is being read more for its 
shock value than for its thesis—and 
Vance Packard's The Hidden Persuaders, 
which says we are all helpless victims of 
men who are making us buy things we 
neither want nor need. 

The Winning Spirit 

Our sports world presents an unbroken 
chain of individuals who have refused to 
lose hope in the face of adversity. Ben 
Hogan, after an automobile accident in 
which he temporarily lost the use of his 
legs, returned to competition and won 
the National Open. Babe Didrikson re- 
fused to permit cancer to keep her off the 
links. She won several tournaments after 
her two operations, and was still battling 
when she. finally succumbed. Sugar Ray 
Robinson, after being whipped on his 
comeback trail by the club fighter Tiger 
Jones, went on to win his title, lose it, 
and win it back. Pessimists in sports are 

.rare. The most notable in recent years 
was Frank Leahy of Notre Dame, who, 
even when his football players were in 
the middle of' an unprecedented winning 
streak, would express serious doubts 
about their ability to win the next game. 

In our society there are many more 


Hogans than Leahys. Optimists are ev- , 


erywhere. There are even groups of civ- 
ic-minded citizens all over the country 
who call themselves “The Optimists.” 
(The females of this species are known 
as “The Soroptimists.”) Things have 
come to the point where pessimists are 
regarded as queer fish. In a suburb just 
outside New York lives a writer who has 
left off voting because he honestly be- 
lieves that each of the two parties is as 
bad as the other. He argues this dubious 
theory brilliantly. His neighbors talk 
about him behind his back; they think 
he is tetched; they ask themselves what 
could have caused him to behave in such 
a manner. In this time (“this strange 
goose-weather,” Dame Edith calls it), 
conformity has such a hold on the popu- 
lation that to be a nonconformist is to be 
thought peculiar. A pessimist cannot ex- 
ist comfortably with his neighbors be- 
cause optimism is the nation's temper. 


Presidential Cheerfulness 


Our happy leaders set the tone, begin- 
ning with the jaunty Roosevelt, through 
the beaming Truman, right down to the 
solemn but nevertheless confident and 
businesslike Eisenhower. But the time 
casts up its leaders—and in our time, 
optimism is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our equilibrium. The mess we are 
in makes the future a horrifying question 
mark. With the major powers making 
bigger and better bombs and more effi- 
cient vehicles in which to transport them, 
we must resign ourselves to the possibil- 
ity of total destruction. Yet this is in- 
conceivable to the American optimist. 
*We have gone through all sorts of dis- 
asters before," he says, “and somehow 
we'll get through this one—even if the 
bombs do fall.” He points out that our 
leaders seem to be making acrobatic ef- 
forts to preserve the peace. 

There is more construction under way 


in this country now than at any previous 
time. Office buildings, hotels, factories 
and housing developments are bristling 
all over the map. The bombs may fall 
tomorrow, but the building goes on as 
usual today. “Of course I’ve bought a 
house in the city,” an artist friend of this 
writer’s said recently, “and I’m sinking 
every cent I own into remodeling it. I’ve 
got to have a place for my family to live. 
If there is a catastrophe, it’s going to 
get us no matter where we are—so we 
might as well be where we like to be.” 
Also, there is something reassuring in the 
public statements of the missile men now 
working for the government. Although 
Dr. Wernher von Braun and his col- 
leagues are currently producing weapons. 
they have their eyes on the planets and 
the stars. Dr. von Braun has said that 
man will reach the moon within his life- 
time. Other scientists say it will take 
longer—but all are convinced that we 
may well be visiting Mars and Mercury 
early in the next century. Although 
presently engaged in making instruments 
of death, these optimists are certain that 
life will go on. One atomic scientist, J. 
H. Rush, recently wrote an article dis- 
cussing the developments we may expect 
in the next ten thousand years. 


Temper Realism with Hope 


Thus the modern mind has become a 
healthily schizoid organism in which re- 
ality, or pessimism, must give way to 
hope, or optimism. It is the only way we 
can live sensibly in this mixed-up, sput- 
nik-badgered, missile-molested time. We 
should heed the words of the English 
philosopher Havelock Ellis, who said. 
“He who would walk sanely amid the 
opposing perils of life always needs a 
little optimism; he also needs a little 
pessimism.” Even the Kerouacs, rushing 
out into the world and looking for God- 
knows-what, agree. THE Enp 





“Reason proves that this is the best of all possible worlds,” said Dr. Pangloss. 
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Sex Cultism 
in America 


Is the truth about the American sex scene even more shocking than 


Kinsey told us it was? Is the startling rise in sex crimes a sign of 


a decaying nation? Here are some surprising conclusions by experts 


who refuse to be impressed by the prophets of gloom and doom 


BY FREDERICK CHRISTIAN 


he was beautifully built, blonde- 
S haired, blue-eyed—and practically 
naked. She was a chorus girl in a 

new Broadway musical, and she was am- 
bitious. She came up to the writer with 
just the proper mixture of timidity and 
push and said, “You ought to know about 
these things—how do I get to pose for a 
calendar the way Marilyn Monroe did?” 

Unfortunately, the writer was not able 
to advise her. Nor was he able, during the 
next few days, to get her question out of 
his head. On the surface, it was funny and 
demanded a flippant, insinuating answer; 
actually it was not so funny—for in that 
question, voiced ingenuously, was a whole 
ethos, one which seems to hold large 
segments of our population in its grip. 
The girl was dying to get ahead, and she 
obviously believed that mere talent was 
not enough. She felt that if she could do 
as Miss Monroe had done it would get her 
attention and/or notoriety and lead to the 
Lord alone knew what—a career on the 
stage and in films and television, perhaps 
marriage to some rich and famous per- 
sonage and even, if her luck held, divorce 
from same. 

The girl’s question reflected the atti- 
tude toward sex and sexuality that char- 
acterizes many American minds these 
days. Primarily because of our strong 
Puritan traditions, we never have been 
regarded as a “sexual” nation, in the 
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sense that Italy and France are—but dur- 
ing the past thirty or forty years our new 
preoccupation with sex and sexuality has 
been noted time and again by visitors 
from abroad. Last year, when we ex- 
changed some motion pictures with Rus- 
sia, the press there commented sharply 
upon the high sexual content of our films 
(sharply, and rather hypocritically, con- 
sidering Russia's own state-decreed poli- 
cy of free love). 


“The Rising Tide of Sex” 


Criticism of this attitude is not limited 
to foreigners. The eminent sociologist 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, of Harvard, in a 
heated book called The American Sex 
Revolution, published in 1956, wrote as 
follows: *. . . Whatever aspect of our 
culture is considered, each is packed with 
sex obsession. Its vast totality bombards 
us continuously, from cradle to grave, 
from all points of our living space, at al- 
most every step of our activity, feeling 
and thinking. If we escape from being 
stirred by obscene literature, we may be 
aroused by the crooners, or by the new 
psychology and sociology, or by the 
teachings of the Freudianized pseudo- 
religions, or by radio-television enter- 
tainment. We are completely surrounded 
by the rising tide of sex which is flooding 
every compartment of our culture, every 
section of our social life.” 


Dr. Robert Elliot Fitch, Dean of the 
Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
California, and author of the book The 
Decline and Fall of Sex, is more opti- 
mistic about the ultimate passing of the 
sexual revolution, although he agrees up 
to a point with Sorokin. He said recently, 
“There seems to be a great emphasis 
on sex in many areas of our popular cul- 
ture—in popular fiction, in the theatre, 
in the movies, in certain aspects of ad- 
vertising and in the interests and ac- 
tivities of many very young people." To 
confirm Dr. Fitch's views, one need only 
look about and listen. Sexual themes dom- 
inate popular songs; the rock-and-rollers 
openly announce their desire to “make it" 
with their love-objects. A billboard ad- 
vertisement for an automobile shows a 
girl standing beside a convertible; the 
legend reads: *Hot to Handle." Jokes on 
television are more sexually oriented than 
ever before. Young girls, like the one 
mentioned in the opening of this article, 
seem driven by some inner compulsion to 
take off their clothes in public or to be 
photographed so that all the public may 
appreciate their charms. 

One day last year, at a party given in a 
New York restaurant, one of the guests 
was Miss Jayne Mansfield, the queen of 
the new crop of strippers. Miss Mans- 
field was told that a certain movie star, 
a rival of hers, was currently being fea- 


tured in a series of nude photographs in 
a magazine. *How'd you let her get away 
with that, Jayne?" she was asked. 

“They asked me first!" she cried, in- 
dignantly. 

It used to be that the Mansfields and 
Monroes appealed primarily to boys in 
their late teens, but the pinup has be- 
come so prevalent that younger children 
are striving to emulate their seniors. The 
thirteen-year-old son of a New York jour- 
nalist has one entire wall of his room 
covered with pinups. “If one picture 
doesn't fit, the boy just cuts off the head 
and feet." his father reports with mixed 
alarm and pride. 

The child imitates the parent, 
sciously or unconsciously, say the follow- 
ers of Dr. Freud. Kids are behaving this 
way because their parents are exposed to 
sex at every turn. Peyton Place did not 
achieve best-seller status because of 
Grace Metalious’ stylistic grace. Some 
publishers say flatly that a book without 
sex almost never has the chance for sue- 
cess of one in which sex leaps out from 
the page. Three years ago, when a mem- 
ber of the staff of this magazine pub- 
lished his third novel, a story about two 
people who were in love but were disin- 
clined to put their relationship on a phys- 
ical level, his publisher wrote. “This is 
a fine novel. but I do wish, for the sake of 
sales, that Charles and Louise's mutual 
esteem had overcome them to the point of 
sexual intercourse.” 

Curiously enough, the sale of pornog- 
raphy is not on the rise—on the con- 
trary, it has fallen lower than ever before. 
Two booksellers recently interviewed as- 
sured the writer that the demand has de- 
clined radically during the past five 
years. *People don't want the frank, un- 
ashamed kind of vicarious experience that 
pornography offers" one said. "It's as 
though they're afraid to face whatever 
desires may be hiding inside them." 


con- 


Our Heritage of Prudery 


Our sexual attitudes differ from those 
of European countries as the boy differs 
from the man. We are a young country— 
one might even say an adolescent country 
—and our approach to sex is that of the 
mooning adolescent. who has had the law 
laid down to him by his elders (the Pur- 
itans were this country's parents, figura- 
tively speaking). An older culture ac- 
cepts sex more readily—so readily, in 
fact. that Americans often are shocked 
by what they witness abroad. “Boy, oh 
hoy, those Swedish girls!” an airline pub- 
lic relations man exclaimed over lunch 
one day recently. “All you ever have to 
do is wink or crook a finger!” And then 
his youthful morality caught up with him, 
and he added, “It’s kind of shocking.” 

Similarly. in Rome one day last sum- 
mer, the wife of an American movie pro- 
ducer. walking along the street, was 
pinched admiringly by a handsome, ro- 
guish Italian. Pinching is not only com- 


mon in Italy, it is virtually obligatory. 
The woman did not know that; she ran 
frantically to the nearest policeman, who 
listened. sympathetically, explained the 
difference between the mores of Italy and 
the United States—and gave her a gentle 
pinch of his own as she walked away. 


There's Safety in Dreams 


Despite the abandon of the twenties, 
when our sexual revolution began (the 
spearhead was composed of the writings 
of the members of the Lost Generation, 
who brought a new frankness into our 
literature). this country never has com- 
pletely abandoned itself to an acceptance 
of sex—as, say, France has. There, a man 
has not only a wife, but a mistress; it is 
as common as the Italian squeeze. Here, 
even wealthy men who can easily afford 
it think twice before keeping a girl on 
the side. It simply is not done openly— 
and it is not too inaccurate to say it sim- 
ply is not done, period. A man who plays 
around, as the expression has it, is open 
to censure from friends and business as- 
sociates. He can only dream—and the 
advertisements, movies. books, magazines 
and newspapers provide him with both 
the population and the furniture for his 
dreams. And he cannot in conscience dis- 
cuss his dreams. except with his psychia- 
trist or clergyman. 

Dr. Fitch outlines the American atti- 
tude toward sex with a preliminary state- 
ment in which he says, in bewilderment, 
that a discussion of it invariably brings 
him up against a curious taboo: “To do 
it is life; to tell it is literature; but to 
talk about doing it or telling it is criti- 
cism. The doing is honest; the first tell- 
ing is frank and courageous; but all of a 
sudden the talking about the doing or the 
telling is bad manners, is prurience. We 
may live surrounded on all sides by raw 
sex, but we may not, like Marina, attempt 


exhibition of sex on one hand, and the 
furtive attitude about it on the other—is 
indirectly responsible for the high inci- 
dence of sex crimes in this country. In 
1955 there were 1,165 rapes in New York 
City: in 1956 there were 1.267. Through- 
out the country, cases of forcible rape 
increased 12 per cent in 1956 over 1955. 
This does not mean that our preoccupa- 
tion with sex is making us a nation of 
perverts. Sex criminals are still very 
rare, despite the fact that better. news- 
paper reporting makes them seem more 
prevalent—and according to Dr. Fitch. 
the current sexual preoccupation is ac- 
tually only the dying gasp of the revolu- 
tion which began forty years ago. In some 
respects, he believes, our attitude toward 
sex stems from boredom. “I think there 
is great profundity in Schopenhauer’s 
words to the effect that when people are 
bored. they will seek opiates . . . in liq- 
uor, card-playing. travel. etc." he says. 
*Many people who are bored use sex, or 
interest in sex, in that manner. But most 
of us are not bored—we're much too 
young a nation to regard our life as 
empty and to need outside stimuli." 


A Promising Future 


*Many of the tensions created by a 
competitive society have been removed— 
certainly they are no longer as acute and 
affecting as they were in the twenties. 
People are more secure, socially and eco- 
nomically. these days. There is a marked 
return to interest in the enduring things 
—in home, family and real moral values." 

Dr. Fitch is decidedly optimistic about 
the prospects of our growing out of the 
current phase. He says, “The sexual rev- 
olution has had a good side and a bad. 
On the bad side, it sometimes led people 
into preoccupation with the diseased, the 
sensational, and the perverted aspects of 
sex. On the good side, it gave us a free- 


1958 morality: A man 


would rather commit adultery 


than mention the word 


in the presence of a lady 


to preach divinity from a brothel. We are 
required to make a neat distinction which 
leaves lechery to literature and to life. 
but which keeps a clean conscience for 
criticism. We follow the etiquette of that 
double standard of morality which defines 
a gentleman as a man who would rather 
commit adultery than mention it in the 
presence of a lady." 

Many psychiatrists and sociologists be- 
lieve that our curious duality—the blatant 


dom of speech and increased our knowl- 
edge. The principal mistake many people 
made was to treat sex as purely a phys- 
ical phenomenon and to separate it from 
love, honor, duty. loyalty and sacrifice. 
When sex loses all those things, it loses 
its sex appeal. We cannot separate the 
character of sex from morality. We can- 
not have real sexual freedom without self- 
discipline, restraint and direction." 
Tur Enp 
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Your Pet Gives 
ou Away 


A “powder room” and “cocktail bar” for your cat, an expensive horoscope for 


your dog—how you spend money on your pet is only one tip-off about you. 


Introverts buy birds; the more adventurous choose snakes and. mountain lions 


BY LYN TORNABENE 


ot too long ago a birdseed com- 
pany circulated a promotional 
flyer extolling the virtues of para- 
keets as perfect “second pets.” Those two 
words tell the story of a current Ameri- 
can phenomenon, petism. Faced with a 
nationful of consumer homes already 
overflowing with leaping, loping, crawl- 
ing, swimming, and flying creatures, the 
pet industries can do nothing to bolster 
the market but ask us to go round again. 
Statistics on pets are endless, stagger- 
ing, and, occasionally, frightening. Take 
these for instance: Nearly 100 million 
Americans are spending $3 billion a year 
on pets. In 1957 pet food sales in food 
stores totaled over $300 million; pet sup- 
ply volume in drugstores hit $13 million; 
pet biologicals accounted for $16 mil- 
lion. In the past thirty years dogs have 
increased their kind by 200 per cent, 
while their human masters’ population 
has grown by only 50 per cent. 
Pet-indulgences unheard of just a few 
years ago are now considered common- 
place. We take for granted the ready 
market for mink stoles, diamond neck- 
laces, negligees, and tranquilizers—for 
dogs. We discuss calmly the growing pop- 
ularity of split-level and ranch-style 
houses—for birds. We don’t raise an eye- 
brow at a newspaper item about a bird 
that files an income-tax return, a dog that 
is listed among the tenants of the R.C.A. 
Building, a cat that makes a killing on the 
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stock market. A hotel for birds opens, a 
luxury liner offers a menu for pets travel- 
ing first-class, a woman leaves a half mil- 
lion dollars to a cat, a psychiatrist won’t 
go anywhere without her parrot, a man 
produces a dog perfume called Kennel 
No. 9—are we shocked? We're not even 
amused. 

Americans are currently afflicted with 
the worst case of anthropomorphism in 
history. And if you're wondering what 
that means, it means that we not only feel 
we have to have pets, we insist that they 
like what we like, go where we go, and 
eat what we eat. The more we see in them 
images of ourselves, it seems, the happier 
we are. 


A Chance to Be Top Dog 


The dog, more than any other animal, 
has come to symbolize certain personality 
traits that we have or would like to have. 
When we picture the rugged sportsman, 
pipe in mouth, strolling about his country 
estate in tweed jacket and baggy flannels, 
do we not also picture a springer or set- 
ter romping by his side? The universal 
agreement that poodles are chic has giv- 
en rise to equally universal jokes about 
dogs named “Phydeaux” instead of 
“Fido.” (In reality, though, we are more 
likely to call our dogs Linda, Arthur, 
Agnes, or George, these days.) 

Actually, dogs have been companions 
of man since the Stone Age. An estimated 


twenty-five million Americans own them 
now. Owning a dog speaks well for a 
person. Politicians own dogs. Celebrities 
own dogs. Nice, grass-roots American 
types own dogs. Children own dogs, and 
rich ladies on Park Avenue own dogs. 

Dog owners spend over $325 million a 
year on commercial dog food, which is 
now so appetizing that one salesman 
walks into buyers’ offices munching dog 
biscuits. Special foods are currently 
available for the dog who needs to re- 
duce, who doesn’t get enough exercise, 
or who is pregnant. Then there are those 
delicious confections known as “Lolli- 
pups"—we assume they're for dogs who 
get tired of licking hands. 

Dog owners are also spending over 
$25 million yearly on clothing and groom- 
ing aids for their pets. Why? Has anyone 
ever proved that dogs need sweaters in 
cold weather? Did any veterinarian ever 
claim that a female dog gets a lift from 
having its hair done? 

One pet shop owner says that a dog 
looks at a gift to see if he can eat it. 
drink it, or have relations with it. Ob- 
viously, a dog can do none of these things 
with a rhinestone collar. *When a lady 
gives her dog a mink stole to show it how 
much it is loved,” he says, who's feeling 
insecure?" 

An apparently well-balanced writer 
told me recently that she would never 
want to own another dachshund. Why? I 


(continued) 
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A JEWEL-BEDECKED little dog with a high-strung his mistress, also plentifully ornamented. For the well-to-do 
temperament poses at New York Coliseum's Pet Show with dog, there is the Dog Bath Club—dues ten dollars a year. 
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Your Pet Gives You Away «n 


Three Hundred million dollars goes to feed 


pets—and. millions more for fancy clothes 


Archie Lieberman 








PET LION, “Tex,” gets daily grooming from Bobbyetta Porter in the pine- 
paneled den built especially for him. Bars separate den from the living room. Tex 
is gentle, but he is trained never to get up when the family is playing with him. 


Nolan Patterson 
ROC 


AT SNOOTY CAT MOTEL in San Fernando Valley, cats relax in luxurious 
private bungalows (with landscaping and runways) for only $1.25 a day. Some 
catteries have maternity wards, playgrounds, and “finishing school" training. 
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inquired. Because the last one she had 
was so neurotic it almost gave her a nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

“Why do you prefer your springer to 
any other kind of dog?" I asked a clear- 
thinking friend. 

“Because he's sloppy like I am,” was 
the answer. “I like a dog that trips over 
its feet occasionally. A terribly poised 
dog would make me feel inferior.” 


For Feline Fascinators 


Eartha Kitt has a cat, which probably 
doesn't surprise anyone. We expect 
Eartha Kitt to have a Persian. 

But Eartha is not alone. There are over 
twenty million other cat owners in this 
country today. This fact will either de- 
light or repel you, depending on whether 
you love or hate cats. People, for some 
unknown reason, rarely take a middle 
ground. 

All through history the perplexing fe- 
lines have been alternately protected and 
persecuted. 

Around 3,000 B.c. the Egyptians wor- 
shiped cats as gods, and built huge 
temples to them. Centuries later, de- 
scendants of these sacred felines which 
had migrated to Europe were regarded as 
witches and wildly pursued and killed. 

Not infrequently an item appears in 
some paper about a menacing cat-killer. 
Bent on vengeance, cat-lovers rise up to 
"get" the cat-killer—in one neighbor- 
hood, they marched out with shotguns. 
Not only are cat-lovers ready to take 
up arms to protect their pets; they are 
also willing to lay down their bankrolls. 
Cats are mentioned in the wills of rich 
old ladies more often than any other ani- 
mal. 

Why all the emotion about a creature 
reputed to be completely indifferent to 
people? There are many theories, One is 
that aelurophobes (they hate cats) as- 
sociate cats with poverty. A typical ex- 
ample is the young man who associates 
all cats with the mangy scavengers who 
tipped over garbage cans in the poor 
neighborhood where he lived as a child. 
Another reason for aelurophobia is the 
association of cats with rodents. Many 
people are repelled by the gusto with 
which the house cat savors his small gray 
victims. 

Aelurophiles, on the other hand, admire 
in the animal exactly what some people 
loathe in them. Cat columnist Henrietta 
Hitchcock wrote in a New York daily: 
“All of us cat lovers believe . . . that 
fondness for cats indicates better char- 
acter traits than fondness for dogs. The 

( continued) 
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“BIRDBRAIN” Joe the crow perches on his mistress's millions. The most popular: parakeets. Not all talk, but 
arm and picks at her shiny gold locket. Sixteen-year-old those who do may know five hundred words. Second in 
Carla Dieter found her pet, but people buy birds by the popularity is the mynah bird, who almost invariably talks. 
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Your Pet Gives You Away cun 


A prize dog may bring home ten thousand a 


year in stud fees. But most pets are Just pets 


Arthur Schatz 





A CHAMPION TUMBLER, this pigeon tumbled into his gold cup at the Pet 
Show, which drew 82,000 people. A mynah bird costs from $45 to $300 (for a 


practiced orator); pigeons cost about $3.49, are usually bought by the dozen. 


Roland Patterson 
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THIS FAWN’S favorite food is cigarettes, but she filches everything she can 
off the breakfast table. She has the run of the house except during visits of 


a friend who's allergic to deer. The family's chief worry: the hunting season. 
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dog will cringe, accept punishment, do 
tricks, slavishly try to please. The cat 
will jolly well do none of these things." 

There is a certain segment of the pop- 
ulation that has always looked for the 
unusual in pets. According to Earl 
Schneider, owner of a Greenwich Village 
pet shop, these are the rebellious souls, 
the individualists, among us. 

It is the bright young progressives, he 
claims, who make the world safe for 
skunks, white mice, kinkajous, marmo- 
sets, and ants. Snakes? Those, says 
Schneider, are for bright young aggres- 
sives. 

“The child who keeps a pet snake,” he 
maintains, “does so to annoy his mother. 
Women instinctively hate snakes. As 
soon as an aggressive child learns this, 
he is apt to want one.” 

Schneider, who does a bit of homely 
analyzing of his customers on quiet days, 
did not want to do the Freudian bit on 
the subject of people and reptiles, but he 
did point out that lizards, because they 
have legs, are less repulsive than snakes 
to most people. 


To Match the Beast in You 


How many stories do you read in a 
year about families that have peculiar 
pets in incredible numbers? Auto racer 
Boris Said and his opera-singer wife, 
Charlene, are just such a couple. 

Off and on during the past few years 
they have owned a mountain lion, a chee- 
tah, a kinkajou, a monkey, an ocelot, 
skunks, weasels, and parrots. Why? A 
friend of theirs explains it this way: 

“The Saids love adventure and excite- 
ment. They are extroverted, hospitable, 
tolerant, and unusual. What would you 
expect them to have? Goldfish?” 

Obviously, tastes vary, but there can be 
little doubt of one thing: Americans are 
possessed with a compulsion to have 
something alive—besides themselves— 
around the house. The proof of this need 
(to share, perhaps?) could hardly be 
more tangible: twenty million tropical 
fish, nineteen million pet birds, multi- 
millions of turtles, monkeys, hamsters, 
butterflies, worms, ants, and what-have- 
you’s lodged in human habitations from 
Maine to California. 

The reason we share our homes with 
them is perhaps explained in this person- 
al ad which appeared in the Times of 
London and then was publicized stateside: 

“Today is Daisy the pekinese’s sixth 
birthday. She wishes to send her love to 
all mankind.” Tue Exp 


Boo voso 
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DANNY THE CHIMP has table manners. Eighteen months captivity are more likely to get flu and other ailments. Tony 
old, he is being raised exactly like a human child. But he Gentry, a government animal experimentalist, observes 
needs more care than a child, because chimps reared in Danny to learn how family-reared chimp’s mind develops. 
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Jons Deen 
to the Fair | 


BY JON WHITCOMB 


n April 17, the capital city of 
Belgium will throw open its 
flower-boxed windows to the 

biggest party ever seen in Europe, the 
1958 Brussels World’s Fair. Covering 
more than five hundred acres of land, 
located just across the street from King 
Baudouin’s royal palace, the exhibition 
will run until October 19 and is expected 
to attract forty million visitors during 
the course of the summer. 

I flew to Brussels recently as the guest 
of Sabena, Belgium’s national airline, for 
a preview of this enterprise in hospitality. 
Since Brussels has a population of around 
a million and a half, I was curious to see 
how guests who would outnumber local 
citizens by about thirty to one might 
expect to be entertained. I needn’t have 
worried. Brussels is prepared to play the 
game of Company’s Coming in the grand 
manner of Perle Mesta, and the party 
they are all set to throw is just what 
Perle might whip up if she had the facili- 
ties of General Motors, a charge account 
at Fort Knox, and unlimited access to the 
treasures of forty-five countries, from 
Andorra, Argentina, and Austria to the 
U.S.S.R., Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. Not 
only has Brussels replanted all of its 
window boxes and regilded the fronts of 
its historic buildings; it has quietly re- 
built. its traffic pattern with thirty miles 
of new city speedways, complete with 
cloverleaf exits. 

Sabena, which stands for Societé 
Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de la Navi- 
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World’s Fair hostess Michele Van Campenhaut is a 
twenty-six-year-old beauty with a doctor of laws degree. 


gation Aérienne, expects to do a big busi- 
ness this year flying Americans in its fleet 
of DC-7C's direct from New York to the 
fair. It also has a covey of Sikorsky pas- 
senger helicopters which are now shut- 
tling between several European cities, and 
you can board a Brussels-bound whirly- 
bird in Paris at the Eiffel Tower. 

My flight to Brussels left Idlewild at 
4 p.m. and landed at Melsbroek Airport 
the next day about noon, local time, after 
a brief stop at Manchester, England. 
Belgian hospitality had started soon after 
takeoff, with the serving of an elaborate 
filet mignon flanked by champagne. 


Fair Guides for Fair’s Guests 


After I had passed through customs, 
a pretty, dark-eyed girl in the uniform 
of an exposition hostess came up and 
introduced herself, and we rode together 
into the city. She said she was one of 
several hundred girls who had undergone 
several months’ training in performing 
approximately the same services for visi- 
tors to the fair that airline stewardesses 
offer passengers. Posted at Belgium’s 
Írontiers, airports, railway stations, and 
on cross-Channel steamers, these hand- 
picked young ladies in uniform will be 
answering questions and solving prob- 
lems in a dozen languages. They will also 
stand ready to introduce tourists to Bel- 
gians of like interests—if you're a musi- 
cian, sportsman, or scientist, you will 
have an opportunity to commune with a 
local musician, sportsman, or scientist. 


As we talked, our car rolled swiftly 
through a medieval city, swooping under 
cross streets and soaring past Gothic 
and Renaissance museums and cathedrals 
that stood their ground beside the brand- 
new concrete highway. 

At first sight, the fairground resembled 
a forest of girders. It was hard to dis- 
tinguish outlines of individual structures, 
but the Atomium loomed up in silver 
through a light haze, dominating every- 
thing around it. Corresponding roughly 
to the Trylon and Perisphere of the New 
York World's Fair of 1939, this odd 
tower symbolizes the Age of the Atom, 
and will be left standing for at least ten 
years. (When the fair ends in October, 
all the other buildings will be demol- 
ished and the area will revert to its 
original status as a park. Only Russia 
plans to dismantle its pavilion and set 
it up again at home.) The Atomium is 
320 feet high and represents the arrange- 
ment of atoms in a crystal of magnetic 
iron magnified 160 billion times. The 
Atomium has nine air-conditioned spheres 
fifty-five feet in diameter (each repre- 
senting an atom) which are held in space 
at varying heights by connecting tubes; 
there are elevators in the vertical tubes 
and escalators or stairways in the slant- 
ing ones. The lower spheres house dis- 
plays showing peaceful uses of the atom, 
and the topmost ball is a restaurant. 

In 1939, visitors to the New York fair 
cruised the grounds in chairs pushed by 
attendants. In Brussels you'll get around 


on a chair-lift very much like the ski- 
lifts at mountain resorts. This aerial 
tramway has two-passenger seats and 
floats people around the exhibition at a 
speed of twelve miles an hour. 

Of the forty-five participating nations, 
Russia, France, and the United States 
have erected the largest pavilions. 
Flanked by the Russian and Vatican 
buildings, the American structure, de- 
signed by architect Edward Stone, is a 
circular cage with a flat roof, sections 
of which were fabricated in the United 
States of transparent plastic and flown 
to Brussels in nine plane-loads. Both the 
Russian and American buildings have 
attached theatres to advertise their re- 
spective cultures by way of movies, stage 
shows, and concerts. 


Russia Spends Sixty Million 


The Soviet Union’s huge pavilion is 
a rectangular block of metal and glass 
squatting over a huge statue of Lenin. 
Interfering trees on this site were 
chopped down, although all the other 
countries complied with a Belgian re- 
quirement that park trees were to be 
left standing. Willows pierce the terraces 
and roofs of many pavilions. The Rus- 
sian exhibit is budgeted at near $60,000,- 
000, with a $10,000,000 allowance for 
propaganda. These sums cover the cost 
of erecting their pavilion and bringing 
their ballet troupes, the Bolshoi Art 
Theatre, and the Moscow Circus to Brus- 
sels. A printing plant is being installed 
to publish a weekly newspaper. Its 
title: “Sputnik.” 

In comparison with the Soviet outlay, 
the United States budget is small. Our 
House of Representatives proposed in 
1956 to spend $15,000,000 on the Ameri- 
can entry. A $6,000,000 pavilion was de- 
signed and built, which left a modest 
margin for exhibits and the cost of 
transporting American artists and enter- 
tainers. Almost at once, unforeseen 
trouble appeared in the form of a tax 
which was unexpectedly imposed by 
the Belgian Government. On the Ameri- 
can pavilion, this charge amounted to 
$435,000. Then Congress changed its 
mind about the proposed appropriation, 
on which all the planning had been 
based, and set a new figure of $12,345,- 
000. Debate began in Washington on the 
advisability of displaying our Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra, the stage 
musical “Carousel,” or Danny Kaye. “We 
are a new country!" cried a legislator 
from Brooklyn. *We have no culture to 
export!" This interesting view of Amer- 
ican progress may have delighted our 
Russian competitors, but such nibbling 
away at the original ante left Howard 
Cullman, the United States Commis- 
sioner General of the fair—nominated for 
the job by President Eisenhower—in an 
uneasy spot. For example, to send the 
cast of a Broadway musical like 
“Carousel” to Europe costs $125,000. 
Unless some of the cuts are replaced 


before the fair opens, Cullman will have 
a beautiful, empty building with nothing 
much to display in it. However, there is 
still a chance that last-minute aid will 
arrive to help Cullman put on an Ameri- 
can show, and by the time you read this, 
the matter will probably have been 
settled one way or the other. 

Facing the Soviet and U. S. pavilions 
across a pedestrian viaduct, the French 
entry looked during construction like a 
gigantic metal insect, with a number of 
enormous steel trusses converging on a 
central pedestal. One of them sticks out 
at an angle, forming a counterbalance for 
the weight of the suspended ceiling. The 
twenty-nine thousand square yards inside 
show what France has brewed, sewed, 
and hewed in the way of fashions, paint- 
ings, wines, and equipment for heavy in- 
dustry. 

Like all fairs, this one has a whoopee 
section, a Luna Park with stomach- 
whirling rides and roller coasters. One 
coaster, called The Alpine Monorail, is 
built of metal. Another, the Big Dipper, 
is of wood. You can park your small-fry 
in another section called Children’s 
Park, which has a clinic, baby-sitters, a 
puppet theatre, and a racetrack where 
miniature cars can be driven around an 
autodrome at ten miles an hour. Fairs, 
like museums, can be hard on the feet, 
and this one provides a Day Hotel where 
party-poopers may refresh themselves 
with naps, bathe, write letters home, cash 
checks, locate lost handbags, and get a 
haircut or a permanent wave. 

The fair will also offer many cultural 
wonders. For example, consider this list 
of special festivals: Chamber Music, Jazz, 
Electronic Music, Puppet Theatre, Ama- 
teur Theatre, University Drama, Phono- 
graph Records, Youth Orchestras, Cin- 
ema, Experimental Films Competition, 
Best Film Ever Made, Fireworks Compe- 
tition— Typical National Displays. 

The first World's Fair took place in 
































1851 in London, where six million people 
flocked to the famous Crystal Palace. 
Since then, twenty-nine other fairs have 
been held in places like Paris (six 
times), Chicago, and St. Louis. Ten of 
them have been staged in Belgium, at 
Antwerp (three), Liége (two), Ghent, 
and Brussels (this is its fifth). Brus- 
sels' last World's Fair was held in 1935, 
before the Age of Motels. Now that 
Europe is motorized, this fair is featur- 
ing the world's biggest motel, called 
Motelexpo. With twenty-five hundred 
rooms and about five thousand beds. 
Motelexpo will offer motorists hot and 
cold water, bidets; armchairs, tables, and 
luggage racks for about nine dollars a 
night. Two miles from the fairgrounds, a 
campsite and trailer park has been built 
to take care of seventeen thousand people. 

Attacking the problem of where to 
sleep is an organization called Logexpo, 
which will book you into a hotel in Brus- 
sels proper, a room at Motelexpo, or out- 
of-town inns as far away as Ostende, 
Ghent, or Bruges. It has offices at the air- 
port, both railway stations, and the fair, 
and will locate accommodations of any 
type with the aid of an electronic brain 
and a punched-card system. 


*Here We Will Have Culture" 


I think you'll enjoy the Brussels Fair, 
and only one thing bothers me. I asked 
one of the fair’s publicity executives 
whether they planned to have anything 
on hand like Little Egypt, or Sally Rand 
with her famous feather fans. 

He looked puzzled. “What would we 
want with strip tease?" he inquired, his 
face serious. *Here we will have the 
vision of twenty years ahead. Culture 
for the world of the future. The dream 
of progress . . . of peace. The best of 
everything, from all over the world." 

Then he paused. 

*Er—tell me," he said, “about this 
Sally Rand." Tur EnD 


Les Freres Haine 


Howard Cullman, United States Commissioner General of the fair, and architect 
Edward Stone look over the $6,000,000 pavilion which will house U.S. exhibits. 
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THE SMALL ILLUSIONS 


“Keep your secrets,” she begged her husband. “At least let me think 
| am the first and the last and the most loved woman in your life” 


BY ANNE SAYRE 


t was half past one in the morning 
D Wood Maclean unlocked the 
front door and let himself into the 
house, and everything inside seemed ex- 
actly as he had left it. The lights were 
out, the stale air was faintly tainted with 
the smell of the ashtrays he had not 
emptied, the hands of the hall clock 
which he had not remembered to wind 
for three weeks stood at thirteen minutes 
to seven. Then he saw a pair of gloves 
and a handbag resting on the telephone 
table, and he understood that while he 
had been gone, Honor had come home. 
He closed the door behind him softly 
and stood irresolute, pricked with a little 
guilt because Honor had been having a 
difficult time far away in Boston with an 
ailing father and then had had to come 
home alone from the airport, into a house 
which he and the twice-weekly cleaning 
woman had been cooperatively neglecting 
for three weeks. He was also a little irri- 
tated because Honor, who was orderly 
and straightforward about most things, 
had not written or telephoned or sent a 
telegram. *She might have let me know," 
he thought. Then he looked down at the 
floor of the entrance hall and saw one 
of those printed slips by which Western 
Union makes desperate and final an- 
nouncement of a waiting message, and 
he felt outwitted and a little sad. If it 
had been there when Honor had come 
home, she had left it lying—as a re- 
proach? he wondered, or in the indiffer- 
ence of exhaustion? He bent down and 
picked up the slip, which informed him 
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that a message received at eight in the 
morning and duly telephoned still awaited 
him at the office. This made him feel a 
little worse, for on Sundays he never got 
out of bed before eleven if he could help 
it, but this Sunday he had been up and 
around at six, gone by seven. He had 
had a very pleasant day with Charlie and 
Jessie McIlvaine on their boat, along with 
a girl named Kathleen who was an old 
school friend of Jessie's from the East, 
and who had just completed the routine 
of a Nevada divorce. During the day 
he and Kathleen had become very friend- 
ly. While Jessie and Charlie were lying 
down in the cabin after lunch, napping 
off their Martinis, she had told Wood 
at length, and interestingly, about her 
marriage and divorce, and this had ended 
with her crying, just a little, pleasantly, 
against his neck. It had been one of those 
dreamy, carefree, inconsequential epi- 
sodes; but now that he realized that the 
telephone had been ringing hopelessly 
through the empty rooms and that Honor 
had been flying from Boston in the ex- 
pectation of being welcomed, it turned 
sour and a little nasty. 

He frowned, not liking the picture, 
and put the Western Union slip in his 
pocket. He wondered what he should do 
—waken Honor, who had presumably 
gone to bed and who was presumably 
asleep, and show that he was glad she 
had come home, or considerately allow 


. her to go on sleeping? He decided that 


the question, under the circumstances, 
involved delicate points of psychology 


"Hello, honey," he said. "Welcome home." She stood there looking like a tired child. 


which deserved a drink for retlection. 
He went very quietly into the kitchen, 
wrestled a tray out of the refrigerator, 
jockeyed the ice cubes into a glass, and 
added an inch of Scotch. The refrigerator 
was almost empty except for beer; it 
had a desolate, undomesticated, bachelor 
look upon which he quickly closed the 
door. At such moments, which were rare, 
he had an uneasy awareness that the con- 
tent and continuity of his marriage lay 
less in his hands than in Honor's, were 
insured by her presence and her energy; 
whenever she went away the house be- 
came untenanted, lapsed into a routine 
of neglect, ceased to accommodate him 
comfortably. It was as if, despite Honor 
and two small children and seven years 
of marriage, his abandoned bachelor con- 
dition lurked just around the corner. 

*Wood? I heard the refrigerator door." 
Honor was standing in the doorway, 
blinking at the light with a cross, child- 
ish, appealing look, and her voice was 
blurry with fatigue or sleep. He saw 
that she must have tried to stay awake, 
waiting for him, because she was still 
partly dressed, and had not removed her 
powder or chipped lipstick. 


e said, *Welcome home, honey," 
H and put down his glass. When he 
put his arms around her, she 
turned up her face to be kissed, passive 
as a child, and leaned against him limply. 
“You should be in bed,” he said. “What’s 
the idea of waiting up?" 
“I didn't. I was lying down, but I never 
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can sleep after a plane trip. It makes 
me nervous inside my bones. Is it late?” 

“Pretty late.” He pulled out one of the 
chairs at the breakfast bar and put her 
in it carefully. “How about a good 
stiff drink, honey? It'll knock you out." 
With his back to her, manipulating the 
ice tray, he asked carefully, “Was it a 
good trip? I’m sorry I didn't meet you, 
but I didn't get your wire. l've been out 
all day, and I had an idea anyway you 
wouldn't be back for a while, maybe not 
until the end of the week or even later." 


ly. *I thought you might be at the 

ranch with the children, so I sent 
a wire there too. Are Marcy and Chuck 
all right?" 

“Terrific.” He handed her the drink, 
at which she looked doubtfully. *I talked 
to Mother yesterday on the phone. and 
she said everyone's having a wonderful 
time." 

“Your mother said? Weren't you out 
there?" 

“Honey. I’ve been busy. It's been a 
rough three weeks." He hunted through 
his pockets and found a pack of ciga- 
rettes left limp and damp by the sea 
air. “It’s a long drive to the ranch— 
better than a hundred miles each way. I 
made it a couple of Sundays ago—the 
Sunday after you left, I think it was." 

*[ talked to your mother and she didn't 
say you hadn't been there." 

*Didn't think it was important." He 
smiled down at her gently. *Look, baby, 
Mother and Dad are taking wonderful 
care of the kids and they love it and the 
kids love it and I just haven't been 
needed. Simple? How come you came 
back so soon?" 

*Oh, I wanted to get home. I was com- 
ing Wednesday but I just happened to 
get a cancellation so I decided to take 
it. Id had about all I could take.” 

“Poor baby." Wood said. "I suppose 
it’s been hell?” 

“Pretty much hell. Wilfrid pulled 
through, but they say the next time will 
be the last.” 

He saw her eyes had filled with tears 
and he thought about her father in Bos- 
ton, engaged in the long process of dying, 
but he couldn’t make it seem concrete or 
important in their life. He had never be- 
lieved, really, that Honor belonged to her 
family or her family to her. They had 
met in Switzerland, and when Wood 
stopped to consider it, they had met as 
strays, divested of everything except their 
luggage, at once over-individualized and 
pressed into a pattern. But the pattern 
had been that of the American girl en- 
joying a rich post-college year and the 
American male who was taking his time 
about finding himself after the war. The 
only surroundings to which they had 
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T doesn't matter," she said listless- 


seemed related belonged to the European 
landscape. He had not known, for in- 
stance, that Honor adored her father, and 
when he had met her father at last, after 
they were married and back from Europe, 
Wood had been surprised and baffled. But 
now Honor wept in the kitchen in the 
middle of the night, and he could think 
of nothing to say except, “Don’t think 
about it, baby." He leaned forward and 
stroked her hair. “What you need,” Wood 
said, “is sleep. How about a yellow pill?" 

Honor sat up straighter and wiped the 
tears from her eyes with her fingers. “I 
guess so,” she said, touchingly fragile. “I 
could use another drink." 

"You'll be drunk." But he reached for 
the bottle and put more Scotch in her 
glass. “Not that it matters. How is Amy 
taking it?" 

“Oh, splendidly,” Honor said. “Rising 
to the occasion. She’ll do all right.” He 
was also used to the way she always 
spoke of her mother with an edge to her 
voice, sometimes of derision and some- 
times of bitterness, although he under- 
stood neither. “Now you tell me,” she 
said. "What's been happening while I 
was away? Miss me?" 

“I missed you.” He thought, This is 
it, but some kind intention made him 
want to postpone it for a while, until she 
was stronger. "The morale was shot, as 
usual. It falls apart when you're away. 
Mrs. Brennan doesn't do any cleaning— 
I think she only comes to watch television 
and drink our gin—and I get restless. 
I’ve been just about the usual amount 
restless—no less, no more." 

“T see." Honor did not look at him. 
“PII have to have it out with Mrs. Bren- 
nan. The place is a mess. I was thinking 
of going for the children tomorrow, but 
now I think I’d better clean the house 
first and bring them back Wednesday or 
Thursday, if your mother doesn't mind." 

“She won't mind.” He looked over 
Honor's head at a pretty display of cop- 
per dessert molds hanging on the wall. 
“I don't see how we can get the kids 
before Saturday, however. The car's laid 
up, and it won't be ready before Friday." 

“Oh, Lord," Honor sighed. “What 
now? Not the fuel pump again?” 


« o." He hesitated. “A little accident.” 
| \ Her head went up and her eyes 

: flew open. “Keep calm,” he said, 
in a quick, easy voice. “I wasn't even in 
the car when it happened. I'll tell you 
about it tomorrow." 

“No,” Honor said. “Now. What hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing.” He chose his words care- 
fully. “The car was in a parking lot, 
and some crazy kid turned in off the 
boulevard without looking. Result, one 
smashed fender, one ruined tire, one door 
caved in. Nothing the insurance won’t 


cover, except for the ten dollar taxi fare 
I had to pay getting home.” 

"Ten dollars? Where were you?” 
Honor paused. “When did it happen?” 

“Last Saturday.” He reached out and 
touched her hand, which quivered like 
something frightened. “I was out at that 
place we used to go sometimes, the one 
with the steak dinners and the lousy 
orchestra.” 

“The Rendezvous," Honor said. “What 
on earth were you doing there?” Then 
she stopped and looked away and added, 
“Don’t tell me. You were restless.” 

“I was killing time.” He held her hand 
firmly. “They’ve changed the name. It’s 
the Plantation now—new decorations, 
very spiffy, but the orchestra is still 
lousy.” He saw her face moving with an 
old, familiar despair and he said, “Look, 
honey, I don’t hide things and there's 
nothing to hide. I didn't want to bring 
it up now because you're worn out and 
upset and probably in worse shape than 
you realize, and I don't want you to start 
imagining things. There was a girl. and 
there was nothing to it, and you know 
I tell the truth. so you can get a good 
night's sleep anyway." 


«c es" Honor said, and closed her 
Y eyes. She looked like a tired child, 
and he saw that her eyes had 
dark, bruised-looking marks under them, 
as if she had recently wept a great deal. 
“I knew," she said. “when I asked you 
what had happened while I was away. 
that sooner or later you'd get around to 
telling me." 

He took his hand away. offended. *Just 
what the hell do you think has been hap- 
pening?" 

“I don't think.” She stretched her arms 
out flat on the breakfast bar and laid her 
head between them, like someone at a 
saloon table weary and full of grief. “I 
simply don’t think. I called you three 
times this week and you were never here. 
Last night it was two o’clock here in Cali- 
fornia when I called—Amy kept figuring 
out the time for me in case I hadn’t no- 
ticed. You haven’t seen the children in 
three weeks and the car got smashed at 
the Rendezvous. So that’s that and I’m not 
thinking, and l'd much rather not go into 
it all. But sooner or later you'll tell me all 
about it." 

“Look,” Wood said, “I don't like sitting 
around alone. But don't get the idea that 
I run around being unfaithful, because if 
I did, you'd be the first to know." 

“I know I would." She had just barely 
begun to cry. *Of course I haven't been 
having a wild time myself." 

“T know that." He controlled a little 
irritation. *There wasn't anything I could 
do to help, was there?" She shook her 
head. *I can give you an evening-by-eve- 
ning rundown. I don't hide things." 


"Thats the point" Honor sat up 
straight, wiping her eyes. “You never do 
hide one damned thing, do you?" 

"That's absolutely right. The girl I 
was out with Saturday—" 

“If you tell me who it was, l'll probably 
kill you." Honor took a cigarette from the 
pack and regarded it with distaste. *What 
do you do with cigarettes, pickle them in 
brine?" 

“I want to tell you, just to keep you 
straight. It's so simple—" 

“Always,” Honor said, “it has been so 
simple." She used three matches to light 
the cigarette. “The funny thing is, I 
wouldn’t care so much what you did, if 
you didn’t tell me all about it. But you al- 
ways do. In the beginning you told me all 
about Dolly. I don't think I'd known you 
for fifteen minutes when you started con- 
fessing about Dolly." 

Amazed, he said, “Dolly? Why bring 
her up? I haven't seen her in years." 

“There I was," Honor said, “a nice 
girl, and you were a nice-looking man, 
and right off the bat, you told me about 
Dolly." She took the cigarette out of her 
mouth and threw it across the room into 
the sink. *It was a marvelous beginning. 
All that snow at Zermatt and all that nice, 
healthy, romantic scenery and you tell 
me about Dolly and how you'd been for- 
getting her all over Europe. The girl in 
Paris, the English girl, that dumb little 
Swede who'd followed you all the way to 
Zermatt and who used to stand around on 
the slopes looking pathetic." 

“All right," Wood said. “It was eight 
years ago. And strange as it may seem. 
Dolly was pretty important to me then, 
and I had this crazy idea you were going 
to be important to me too. Important 
enough so that I wanted to be honest right 
from the start.” 


wouldn’t be surprised if you brought 

this girl around and introduced 
me just so she could know you don’t hide 
things from your wife, and that makes it 
perfectly all right for you to spend three 
weeks with her.” 

“I haven't spent three weeks with any- 
body." He looked down at her face, stiff 
with some inscrutable rage, and said even- 
ly, *And if I had, what good would it do 
to lie?" 

Honor got up and poured a little Scotch 
into her glass and carefully diluted it at 
the sink with a great deal of water and 
then poured the whole thing down the 
drain. “I'd feel comfortable,” she said. “I 
wouldn’t have to worry whether this Miss 
So-and-So is somebody I know or whether 
she’s prettier than I am and I wouldn’t 
have to lie awake nights feeling like 
death.” She looked blankly at the glass in 
her hand and then threw it into the sink 
where it broke into a spray of tiny glass 


S. said, "You're always honest. I 


splinters. “All this honesty," she said, 
*makes me sick." 

A fragment of glass had flown up and 
minutely nicked her cheek, and a frail 
trickle of blood began to creep towards 
her chin like a tiny red tear. The sight of 
it made Wood feel sad and tender: he 
reached out and put his arms around her. 
and then wiped the blood away. “Don’t,” 
he said, *don't, honey. You're tired and 
worried about Wilfrid and you're mad 
and hurt because I didn't meet you—” 

* Wilfrid," Honor said. *Papa." She be- 
gan to shake with intensity. "That's an- 
other thing: he lies there, sick, scared— 
nobody wants to be told they are dying. 
And Amy comes in and makes him face 
facts; she's so truthful she keeps reading 
his sentence over to him, and he's so help- 
less.” Abruptly she moved away from 
Wood. *You and Amy are just alike." 


e reached out and caught her shoul- 
H ders again. “I'll bet Pm the only 

American male who's ever been 
compared to his mother-in-law.” 

She didn't laugh. “I wasn't being flat- 
tering. If somebody's going to die, why 
can't she lie about it a little?" 

He looked into her sad, angry face and 
said gently, *What good would it do? 
Amy's sensible, honey. Pep talks won't 
keep Wilfrid's heart going. He may feel 
more tranquil, knowing—" 

*Would you feel more tranquil know- 
ing the next attack is supposed to be the 
last, lying there waiting for the first little 
signs, wondering if that ache in your chest 
is imagination or indigestion or the end?" 
She pulled herself firmly all the way out 
of his grasp. *You know what Papa and I 
talk about? We plan a trip to California 
for him. He's been all over the world but 
he's never been to California, so we laugh 
about that." 

*Only you're not really deceiving him." 

“I don't know. For a little while, may- 
be." She had moved the whole length of 
the kitchen and was looking at him hos- 
tilely. “I don't make him face facts. I wish 
I didn't have to face facts all the time, so 
why should he?” 

Wood shrugged. “I wonder,” he said 
casually, “how many husbands are honest 
with their wives? One hundred per cent 
honest, I mean? One in a million.” 

“Oh, lucky me.” Honor laughed. “Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand other 
women are ignorant and blissful, but not 
Honor Maclean.” 

“You forgot the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine,” he said. “Maybe they're 
blissful too. Or maybe they’re the smart 
ones who know they’re being lied to and 
hate their husbands for it. You know 
where you stand.” 

“I wonder where you got that idea.” He 
saw with surprise that they had come to 
active quarreling; anger had brought life 


back into Honor’s face and she was less 
fragile, less appealing. “What’s the com- 
fort in that? I know I was your fourth 
try at consolation after Dolly, of course 
—that used to be fun to think about when 
I was falling in love.” 

*[ married you.” 

*Oh, yes," she said. *Dolly and Chris- 
tine and Yvonne and Ingrid, and what 
perfectly wonderful girls they all were. 
And your wartime sweetie, Mavis. You 
explained everything so well about every- 
body that I used to wonder how I could 
possibly measure up to all those wonder- 
ful girls. You know what I finally de- 
cided? That I was the first woman you'd 
ever known with long hair." 

“And,” Wood said, “I never married 
anybody else, if that matters." 

*[t matters." She nodded tiredly. *I 
wanted you to marry me. I didn't really 
care about your exciting past. I just didn't 
want to hear about it and have to compare 
myself all the time. I wanted to have the 
illusion that I was first and last and best 
— fake but comforting. l'd like to have 
the illusion that when I go away from 
home you sit here and watch television. 
Alone." 

He said firmly, *Honey, you're mixed 
up. And anyway, you're certainly last and 
best." 

She jumped as if she had been slapped. 
*[ could kill you for that. It's too late for 
you to try telling sweet little lies." 

*[ think you're out of your head," he 
said. Tears started to creep down her 
cheeks and the scratch yielded another 
drop of blood. *Drunk, or maybe dizzy 
with fatigue." 

“No.” Honor shook her head. “TI tell 
you something. When I was little, I asked 
Amy once if she'd been glad when I was 
born. Do you know what she said? She 
said she was glad after a while, but at 
first she'd been awfully disappointed be- 
cause I wasn't a boy. She was going to 
call me Philip and send me to Harvard." 

“Honey,” he said, “I know you're up- 
set, but this business of raking up what 
Amy did years ago—" 

“Neurotic,” Honor said. “I agree." 

*[ didn't mean that." 

“You and Amy are so much alike it 
staggers me." She was crying uncon- 
sciously, tears running down neglected. 
*You have no idea of consequences." 

*Meaning?" he said. 


« h—" she shrugged. *Amy tells you 
QO what she thinks of your dress. She 
says too bad you chose blue or 

don’t you think high waistlines are dif- 
ficult for tall women? I had a beau for 
a while who was a Catholic, and Amy told 
him honestly what she thought of his re- 
ligion. Very thoroughly, all about papal 
infallibility and things. He didn’t say a 
word; he just went away and never came 
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back. And Amy said it was better to be 
frank because it avoided misunderstand- 
ings. I had a crush on him and he never 
spoke to me again, but the truth had been 
spoken." She laughed abruptly. *No little 
misconceptions, no illusions. If you try 
to palm off a ring as a diamond, Amy's 
sure to tell everyone it's only a zircon." 

“Okay,” Wood said. “So that's Amy. 
Not lovable, maybe, but she's got in- 
tegrity." 

*Oh, yes," Honor said, drearily. *She 
never fails to point out that the silver tea- 
pot is only plated and not a real heirloom 
but only something she bought second- 
hand." 

"All right," he said, “I’m like Amy. 
And I don't like people who go thrashing 
through life in a morass of soft little 
lies." 

"Because people love to know the 
truth?" 

“No, they don’t.” He saw that this was 
an exact, distressing truth, and he felt 
a deep. abused indignation. "There's 
damned little honesty in the world and 
if what you want is appreciation, then 
you tell lies." 

*If you want to be kind," Honor said 
swiftly, “just kind, you leave people 
some merciful illusions." 

The kitchen filled with silence, de- 
spair-colored under the fluorescent light, 
punctuated with the tearful drip of the 
faucet. “Under your code," Wood said, 
"if I take a girl out dancing, I ought to 
let her think I’m single.” 


Honor smiled thinly. “Fun for her, 

sitting around nursing a guilty 
conscience because she’s out with an- 
other woman’s husband.” 

“There was nothing to have a guilty 
conscience about,” Wood said, irritably. 
“Nothing happened. And when I say that, 
you can believe it because I don’t lie.” 

“I believe you.” She shrugged. “Of 
course, if she’s the other kind of woman, 
then she had more fun thinking what a 
dumb fool the wife must be.” 

He had the feeling of having played a 
trump card and having lost, and he felt 
stung. “So I’m a heel,” he said. “What 
you're saying is no girls.” 

"Best of all, no girls. Next best, just 
don't rub them in. One small illusion is 
all I ask. I wasn't the baby Amy wanted 
and I haven't been the important, final 
woman in your life, and between you and 
Amy, I’ve been handed so much truth I 
can't even pretend in peace." 

He thought that this was a terrible ar- 
gument to be having in the middle of the 
night in a cheerful kitchen, and he put 
into his voice all the pathos he could find, 


B? instead you tell her you aren't." 
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hating himself for it. *We've been mar- 
ried for seven years," Wood said, “and I 
don't call Marcy and Chuck anything 
we've pretended about." 

“I know." Honor looked wistful. “Do 
you know, before I had them, I went 
around for months being absolutely neu- 
tral so that whether they turned out to 
be boys or girls, I wouldn't care?" 


been born he had felt a hideous 

suspense when the nurse brought 
the news to him, because he had been 
afraid it was another girl. And now the 
argument, ranging crazily as if they were 
drunk—but he knew that they weren't— 
suddenly bored him. He put down the 
empty glass he had been cherishing and 
said, with dignified finality, “I’m going 
to bed. If you want my advice, you do the 
same.” 

“Oh,” Honor said, as if she had not 
heard, “I get so tired of it.” She was shiv- 
ering visibly as if with cold or pain. “I 
had an English professor once who said 
that everybody misinterpreted that line 
in Shakespeare about more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy, because 
philosophy used to be a word with a sec- 
ond meaning, and in this case it meant 
something superficial, like sophistry. And 
he said it was just the same with that old 
saw about honesty being the best policy, 
because that didn’t mean policy as we 
think of it, but something different, like 
politicking, or maybe being cheap or sly 
or Machiavellian. And it’s true.” 

Wood paused by the door. “Sorry,” he 
said. “I don’t get it. I’m not up to lectures 
in literature at this time of night.” 

Honor shrugged. “It’s just true. All this 
honesty is fraudulent. It means you never 
have to worry about kindness, or take 
responsibility for the consequences. All 
you have to do is tell the truth and you’re 
safe—the burden’s always on someone 
else’s mind.” She looked at him lucidly. 
“No guilty conscience. My God,” she said, 
in a soft, shocked voice, “Amy ought to 
have felt awful, being disappointed be- 
cause she had a girl. Making me call her 
by her first name so that she didn’t have 
to face the dishonesty of being called 
‘Mother.’ And then telling me all about 
it frankly, laying the burden on me.” She 
laughed in a private way. “If you take 
girls out, as long as you tell me all about 
it you’re in the clear. You didn’t deceive 
me, and if I’m hurt, that’s my fault.” 

“Listen,” Wood said, almost hating her, 
“listen—” 

“Politicians,” Honor said, derisively. 
“You wash in honesty. You don’t have to 
be responsible because you don’t lead 


H remembered that when Chuck had 


anyone on. If you don't lead a woman into 
thinking she's the love of your life. then 
you don't have to carry the obligations of 
that kind of love. If she feels cheated— 
well, you didn't lie, so it's her fault." 

He went stiff with rage. “I didn't know 
you felt so damned cheated." 

“Oh, come," Honor said. “Do you want 
me to start telling your kind of truth?" 

There was a terrible silence, and Wood 
was aware of the desire to run. Honor had 
an excited, almost exalted look, almost 
desperate, and he stood waiting for her 
to say the words which would be final, un- 
forgivable. unforgettable. “When Marcy 
and Chuck grow up,” she said, “I hope 
they're terrible liars." 

The wish went through him like a 
knife. He said, “You don't mean it." but 
the hollowness inside him came out in his 
voice. 

“I hope they tell people soft, kind 
things," she said. *I hope when Chuck 
gets married he tells the girl she's the sun 
and the moon and the end of the world, 
and I hope he's a good liar so she'll be- 
lieve him, and maybe in the end he'll start 
believing it himself. And when I come to 
die I hope nobody keeps holding out 
death to me like a piece of truth. Oh, 
God," she cried, lifting up a blind, wet 
face, “it’s all so dirty!” 

She ran across the kitchen, pushing 
him away from the door, and he could 
hear her running through the house weep- 
ing desperately. with an inexpressible 
pain. He tried to think, poor girl, and to 
believe she had cracked with hysteria. but 
he was filled with a cold, leaden weight, 
something new, something unexperienced 
—the fear of loss. a numbness and a 
paralysis of fear. The terrible truth 
spoken out at last seemed to lie all 
around him, like knives or sharp danger- 
ous fragments of shining glass: Honor's 
truth, for the first time exposed and cut- 
ting into him where it hurt. Kindness and 
the soft, protecting, loving little lies were 
at last all blown away so that now it was 
he who felt the pain. 


ood closed his eyes and fought down 

W the sickness of fear, and then he 
moved his leaden feet and began 

to hunt her through the house so that he 
could take her in his arms and hear her 
voice talking of love until the sensation 
of loss and the frightening pain were driv- 
en away. He called out, *Honor—Honor!" 
and ran from room to room, unable to 
wait now another moment before she took 
back her truth and hid it, and before he 
told her at last, and for the first time, the 
words of love and kindness which would 
heal and preserve and, after all the years. 
safely commit his need to her. Tur Enp 


She remembered that even while he courted her the Swedish girl had hung around wistfully. 
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In three days she would be married —too little time to change 
her mind, but just enough to fall in love with another man 


BY MEL HEIMER ILLUSTRATED BY EDWIN GEORGI 


lá i Yhe confusion of Cory Durant be- 
came utter at four minutes past 
two on a balmy spring morning in 
New York City. 

That was the exact time when a 1949 
taxicab stopped for a red traffic light at 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue and, 
inside, a man named Bill Fiske tilted the 
confused Miss Durant's pretty head back 
against the leather seat and kissed her. 

*My dear," he said softly, tenderly. 

*Golly," she said. 

The cab driver, a man named Matthew 
Walsh, took out a cigarette and lighted 
it. It looked like a long night. 

The traffic light changed in a little 
while and the taxicab proceeded down 
Fifth Avenue to the arch at Washington 
Square, where to Mr. Walsh's surprise 
they paid the fare and got out. Arms 
around each other's waists, the way you 
can't stand to see other couples in the 
street but find yourself surprisingly able 
to enjoy, they walked into the park. 
About every fifty feet Bill Fiske stopped 
and kissed Cory Durant again. She re- 
mained completely, ultimately confused. 

Mr. Fiske was a handsome soul— 
ruggedly handsome—and he was kind. 
gentle and witty. Miss Durant should 
have been in mild ecstasy at least. 
Instead she was in chaos. 

Cory Durant was going to be married 
in three days. Not, however, to Mr. Fiske. 

Go back twenty-one years. The scene 
was Merion, on Philadelphia's Main Line, 
and the child being born was Coralee 
Reed Durant. Her father was Reed Du- 
rant, who had not invented the motor- 
cycle but had manufactured them for a 
number of years at an astonishing profit. 
He was a child of nature who, even with 
eleven million dollars in the bank, had 
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grown up reluctantly. When Coralee was 
born he was in Philadelphia General 
Hospital with three rib fractures, the 
result of riding a motorcycle in interest- 
ing if over-venturesome fashion. 

Frieda Bennett Durant, on the other 
hand, was in Merion Surgical, having 
Coralee. 

One newborn child in five thousand is 
impressive. Cory Durant wasn’t the one. 
Frieda looked at her, red and thin, with 
a few strands of straight brown hair, and 
her own smooth, unlined forehead 
became slightly wrinkled. 

“We'll give her everything,” she said 
determinedly to nobody in the lush pri- 
vate room. “She'll be all right.” Then 
she rang for the nurse, handed her warm 
and damp handiwork back to her and fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

A year and a half later Reed Durant 
zigged when he should have zagged, and 
this time he was killed. Frieda was deep- 
ly sad but she was, all in all, mostly 
annoyed. It was such an irresponsible 
way to die. 

From the day of Cory’s birth, Frieda 
devoted her life to a single purpose—the 
satisfactory marriage of her daughter. 

For a long time the task appeared 
Gargantuan, Cory Durant had a mind 
like a steel trap, an extraordinary sensi- 
tivity to beauty, a gamin’s charm—and 
no looks. 

She was a strange-looking little girl 
and a hopeless adolescent. The stringy 
brown hair got stringier. The brown eyes 
grew larger. A fitted dress did nothing 
for her, at fourteen, and a middy blouse, 
which could test Ava Gardner sternly, 
reduced her to a shambles. 

For eighteen years Frieda suffered. 
When, at sixteen, Cory was left alone in 


the house on Saturday night with a book, 
it was as if all the men in the world had 
advanced on Frieda and struck her full 
in the face with wet fishes. 

Then—well, just how do such things 
happen? Cory Durant became a doll. A 
real wolf-whistle doll. 

The stringy hair softened and length- 
ened, with a little roll at the end. Either 
the brown eyes grew suddenly smaller or 
her face mushroomed out to even up the 
scheme of things. The legs that had been 
skinny became slim and long. Here a 
curve, there a curve... 

Mothers who take a long-range view 
of these things realize that plain-looking 
girl progenies often undergo these meta- 
morphoses. Frieda Bennett Durant was 
no long-range viewer but she did have 
eyes—and when, one spring morning, she 
rubbed her eyes delicately and looked for 
a second time at her daughter Coralee, 
she realized what she had here. 

“There is no time to be lost,” she said 
to herself, possibly subconsciously. Frieda 
began to talk it up. 


he let it be known among the 
S mothers of Merion’s eligible young 
men that her daughter had taken 
on a new aspect. Actually one or two 
hints ‘were enough. After a couple of 
Merion’s finest beardless youths had 
dated Cory, the word got out. A long and 
firm path was beaten to the Durant door 
by the damnedest collection of saddle 
and dirty white shoes you ever saw. The 
result of all this was to give Cory Du- 
rant a complex, although not quite a 
psychosis. 
When she was homely nobody took 
her out. When she became. overnight, 
the pride of Philadelphia there was a 


She lay awake all night thinking of her wedding day. 





The Mam She Married 


raging, snarling pack of Romeos vir- 
tually waiting for her to drop a handker- 
chief, It could make an intelligent girl 
cynical, 

“But why do you love me?” she asked 
one of her newly acquired admirers on 
their third date. All he had to do to ad- 
vance his cause tremendously was em- 
ploy the  Llove-you-for-your-mind-and- 
soul gambit. 

“You are the most beautiful girl I’ve 
ever seen,” he said wistfully. 

“Ennh,” she said. *Let's go to a movie.” 


his made for an uneasy and boring 
Te life. and it might have gone 

on endlessly except for Frieda 
Bennett Durant's cold, merciless war 
against Cory’s spinsterhood, and Kate 
Phipps’ birthday party. 

“Good heavens,” Frieda would say 
twelve times a day with a kind of tense 
casualness, “do you realize you've 
reached twenty now and you're not mar- 
ried? Don't you like that McLearn boy 
just a little?” 

“He watches wrestling on television.” 
Cory would say coldly, settling that issue. 

But you couldn’t discourage Frieda 
when the stakes were so high. She ham- 
mered away. About the time of Kate 
Phipps’ party, Cory had had just about 
all a perturbed young girl could stand. 
If only a reasonable male came along, 
she was ready to listen. 

“Cory darling,” said Kate Phipps, 
leading over a late-twentyish character. 
brown hair. blue eyes. suspicion of a 
twinkle. good teeth and general air of 
ease and relaxation. “this is Chris Sau- 
ciers. He's a doctor. Tell him about your 
operation or go get him a drink or sit in 
a corner and neck with him." And she 
was gone. 

“I’m not thirsty and I hate to be pre- 
mature.” Chris Sauciers said, grinning. 
“so maybe you'd better tell me about 
your operation." 

They got along masterfully. Cory 
didn't exactly get a message from Chris 
Sauciers—"I get no message" she used 
to say mournfully about her other swains 
—but he was intelligent and kind and an 
enormous change from the comedy relief 
she had been dating for two years. 

In two weeks they were engaged and in 
three Chris had returned to his practice 
in Bermuda. He wrote her regularly and 
returned in three months for another 
short visit. They gave themselves three 
months more until the marriage date. and 
three days before that Cory went to New 
York. She had a handful of reasons, the 
most important on paper being she 
wanted to meet Chris in Manhattan and 
bring him back to Merion with her. A 
half year had made him close and dear. 
She was happy. She also wanted to pick 
up a few items for her trousseau and to 
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(continued) 


get away from Frieda. Those were the 
reasons for Cory's coming to New York. 
They vanished into nothingness when 
Cory met Bill Fiske. 

She looked up Evie Challis. an old 
schoolmate. in New York and Evie per- 
suaded her to go out on an innocent 
double date with her. Cory's half was a 
young actor named Bill Fiske. He looked 
like Jean Gabin and he talked about 
life, love and the pursuit of happiness as 
if he had a first mortgage on them. By 
midnight he and she had somehow been 
separated from the main task force and 
by four minutes past two he had kissed 
her in Matthew Walsh's taxicab on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Do not misunderstand Coralee Reed 
Durant. She was a grown-up twenty-one, 
intelligent and almost emotionally ma- 
ture. This was no my-God-isn't-he-beauti- 
ful feeling she had about Bill Fiske. She 
had listened to him for four hours and 
what he had to say was for her. He told 
her the plural of *mongoose" and where 
she could get silver nail polish and how 
it felt to awaken in the morning and see 
the blue sky and feel. like the Count of 
Monte Cristo. that the world is yours. 
Somewhere in with it all had been a 
Millay sonnet (Only until this cigarette 
is ended . . .) and endless matching of 
personal likes and dislikes and all the 
rest of the items that bring a man and 
woman together. 

“Pm going to be married," Cory told 
Bill at twenty-five past two. 

"You're premature." he 
haven't asked you yet." 

*Not to you." she said. 

*Don't be silly." he said. He looked at 
her. 

*[ hope you don't think I make a prac- 
tice of kissing any old girl in taxicabs,” 
he said and he seemed serious. “I know 
I'm male and it's spring and the breeze 
is playing ‘Hearts and Flowers’ through 
the trees—but look: I have never met 
anyone like you. I am astonished. de- 
lighted and. I suspect, close to being in 
love.” He kissed the top of her head. 
“Don’t give me that I’m-going-to-be- 
married business." 

For a couple of minutes, as they 
strolled past the sleepy romantic couples 
on the park bench, Cory was silent. Then 
she stopped and faced Bill and put her 
arms around his waist. 


« hatever it is you feel." she said, 
W “I feel. too. But. you see, I have 
been brought up very convention- 


ally in a set where one simply does not 
leave one's husband-to-be at the altar." 
She laid her head on his chest. “I like to 
think I am a clear. free thinker and that 
I always do what is right for me." she 
said softly. “but the truth is, it isn't 
quite that way. I am a product of the 


said. *T 


Main Line in Philadelphia and. silly as it 
is, it's left its mark on me." She looked 


-up at him. “I just met you a few hours 


ago and now I think you are superb, 
wonderful and exactly my dish of tea. 
But when you leave me tonight and I am 
back in my hotel room with a little more 
than two days left before my husband- 
to-be arrives from Bermuda. I will lapse 
into Main Line clarity and tell myself 
that it's a sad state of affairs but things 
like this just don't happen. and I should 
marry Chris. And I will." 

“No,” he said. 

“Yes,” 

“I can't believe it." he said. “Come on. 
we'll get a cab and I'll take you home." 
He held her close for a second. “I don't 
want to talk you into anything. I want 
you to think about me, and if whatever 
it is we have isn't strong enough to make 
you change your mind—well. that's the 
way it should be." 

She was staying at the Roosevelt. He 
took her to the door of her room, kissed 
her once and was gone. 


ever spent, that waning night in the 

little hotel room. She tried to think and 
she couldn't, and the minutes dragged 
into hours, It was strange—when you 
looked at it one way. her relations with 
Chris Sauciers had been almost whirl- 
wind. with the engagement two weeks 
after they'd met and so on. And yet when 
she tried to separate things and get them 
into the right perspective. it seemed that 
life with Chris appeared as a warm. 
comfortable. contented and unexciting 
prospect. 

*With Chris." she said to her little bed 
clock. its hands glowing in the dark that 
was beginning to lift slowly. “Ill be 
safe. He loves me. I know. and T am 
dearly. dearly fond of him. With Bill— 
if he does want to marry me—life might 
be wonderful and thrilling . . . and what 
else? With a man like that. you don't 
know." She went on and on. pushing the 
thoughts here and there like building 
blocks and trying to fit them together 
and not succeeding at all. The little bed 
clock said nothing. At quarter to seven. 
Cory drifted into sleep. totally exhausted 
and her mind made up to marry Chris. 

“T can't help the way I’ve been brought 
up." she mumbled. “You just don't do 
something like that. You just don't break 
off a . . ." and she was sleeping the 
numb. blank sleep of the worn out. 

She saw Bill once more. 

Chris came on schedule. thin, tan, ami- 
able, happy. She looked sharply at him 
when she saw him again and she listened 
to his voice. and she had to admit that if 
she never had met Bill Fiske this man 
could have kept her happy for the rest 
of her natural life. 


I was the longest night Coralee Durant 


They caught a matinee of one of the 
hit musicals and booked parlor-car pas- 
sage on an 8 P.M. train to Philadelphia. 
"[ have some last-minute chores,” she 
told Chris at 5:30. “Pll meet. you at 
Penn Station." At six, she was sitting 
with Bill at a small table in the Pent 
House Club, thirty floors up in a building 
along Central Park South. 

"| don't want to talk about it. Bill," 
she said. "I just wanted to see you once 
more. Please bear with me." 

"This is a good way to lose a girl's 
respect." he said, “but I must admit Pd 
do just about anything you'd want me 
to do." 

"| honestly don't know if what Pm 
doing is right or wrong." she said, “but 
I'm doing it and that's all there is to it." 
He patted her hand. 

“Tell me a funny story." she said. He 
launched into a tale of four drunks lost 
in the catacombs of Radio City and while 
he talked she wrote out her Bermuda 
address. Before he had finished she 
pushed the slip of paper to him. got up 
and pulled her spring coat around her. 

“Write me. please," she said. He 
caught her wrist as she turned to go and 
for a moment they looked at each other. 
Then slowly he let her wrist fall. 

“So the fourth drunk said. ‘Well, no- 
body's going to put those mummy sheets 
around me.'" he said. She leaned down 
and kissed him on the forehead and then 
turned and left. 

The wedding went off with reasonable 
smoothness. Chris was, in  Frieda's 
phrase, perfectly splendid. When Cory 
wanted to be alone he left her alone and 
when she was caught desperately with a 
gabbling relative, he was at her side, 
lightly answering questions that Cory 
couldn't answer, like *Oh my dear, aren't 
you so terribly thrilled at being 
married?” 


t the airport—they were flying to 

A New York and then transferring to 

a plane for Bermuda—Frieda 

drew her aside. There was just the sus- 

picion of a tear in one of Frieda’s clear 
blue eyes. 

“I feel as if part of my life were over, 
darling,” she said. Cory patted. 

"You've fought the good fight. Mother,” 
she said. “The battle is done and the 
enemy is ours.” 

“I confess I don’t understand your 
sense of humor sometimes, Coralee.” 
Frieda said. *You love Chris. don't you?” 

“Yes, I love Chris, don’t L" Cory said, 
putting her cheek next to her mother’s 
and wondering just how truthful she 
was being. “Goodbye.” 

In ten minutes they had taken off, 
and the buildings were falling away 
below them, until they had climbed into 
the overcast and there was only white 
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mist mushrooming around outside the 
plane windows. Cory Durant looked at 
the man she had married. sitting next to 
her, and felt as if she were drowning 
slightly. 

It must be reported faithfully that the 
memory of Bill Fiske didn't exactly bless 
and burn, those first few weeks in Ber- 
muda. 

Chris had been there for four years, 
or ever since he had finished his intern- 
ship at Royal Chelsea Hospital in Lon- 
don, and it had been time enough for 
him to build up a reasonable practice 
and to buy a little light blue stucco house 
about a quarter mile out of St. George. 
His parentage was half English and half 
American, and he made polite obeisance 
to both halves daily by pausing at four 
o'clock in the afternoon for tea and at 
five-thirty for dry Martinis. 

He was violently good and kind to her. 
He bought her little presents, he left her 
by herself when she wanted him to, and 
he did all the other things. But Cory 
thought she saw through him. 

*He thinks I wasn't ready to be mar- 
ried," she muttered to herself. *He thinks 
Em still not far enough removed from 
the foibles of youth." She shook her head. 
*[ was ready to be married," she said 
tiredly. “I just don't know if I married 
the right one." 

There was an endless dampness to 
Bermuda, but aside from that she 
couldn't have improved on the material 
things surrounding her. 

She was a sun worshiper from way 
back. She liked the hammering of heavy 
rain on a roof, and she got that, too. The 
smell of the wild flowers on the little 
hills, the clear blue water lapping at the 
beach edges, the quizzical looks she 
traded with little lizards when she 
stopped bicycling during the day to lean 
against a convenient wall—all these made 
life sweet and good. She discovered with 
mild ecstasy that Chris had bookcases 
covering one complete living room wall. 
And when she came across British naval 
officers. she discovered that beneath their 
trim white dress shorts were the most 
beautiful legs men ever had. 


* Ah. I could look at those legs by the 
hour." she told Chris shamelessly. 
*Why don't you wear shorts to the 
office, the way they do? They're terribly 
flattering, even to hairy legs like yours." 

*What patient would take me seri- 
ously?” he said, grinning. “Look at your- 
self—would you stand to be operated on 
by a man in shorts?" 

Cory had been in Bermuda about three 
weeks when the first letter came. She 
stuffed it into a sweater pocket and bi- 
cycled with it into the green hills above 
Tucker's Town. When she was alone, she 
picked out a grassy patch and sank onto 
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it, where, leaning on an elbow, she tore 
open the envelope. 

What do you say to a girl who's mar- 
ried when youre in love with her, it 
began, providing youre not a complete 
heel? Theres something wrong about 
writing you this way, something almost 
cheap—but I must tell you flatly and 
sadly that it can’t be helped. I’ve been 
auditioning for a couple of parts for 
summer stock these last couple of weeks, 
and I see your face along the steampipes 
on the bare stages, and in the wings and 
out in the orchestra chairs. Good God, 
I feel like a college sophomore again, 
full of hot and cold flashes—but Cory 
darling, there is a complete, aching deso- 
lation in being here in New York without 
you. I dare not even think of you as mar- 
ried—that'd be masochism—but I think 
of you as being away from me, with all 
that miserable water between us, and I 
am unhappy. 


single space, with the print fainter 

near the end, signed with a simple 
bold *B." She read it just once and when 
she lay back on the grass and looked at 
the clouds against the ridiculously blue 
sky. she was back in a taxicab on Fifth 
Avenue at four minutes past two of a 
spring morning. 

She lay there a long time. 

The sun was high and it was almost 
noon when she arose finally and bicycled 
slowly back to the little blue house. 
There were times when Cory thought it 
must be the nicest house in the world— 
so gay, when she remembered the gloom 
of the big house in Merion—but now, 
this time, it was empty. 

She went to the refrigerator for a glass 
of milk, and after an endless time of sit- 
ting at the kitchen table, trying not to 
remember but remembering all the more 
sharply because of it, she went upstairs 
to her bedroom, hauled out the portable 
typewriter and blew the dust from it, 
inserted a sheet of paper into the roller 
and wrote a letter to Bill Fiske. Cory 
Durant Sauciers had committed the first 
unfaithful act of her married life. 

After that the letters came about one 
a week. 

It was enough to make Cory the com- 
plete neurotic. She had to write and tell 
Bill to use plain white envelopes, and on 
those days when Chris was home for the 
coming of the mail, she had to keep the 
red from coming to her face when he 
handed her her batch. He never looked 
at her letters and he never asked who 
wrote her. That kind of wonderful guy. 

“Any girl in her right mind would give 
an eye.” she told herself firmly one day, 
“for Chris Sauciers. He's kind, honest, in- 
telligent, successful—and he loves me. 
And it isn't that he's a clod. If I had 


T were three pages of it, typed 


never known Bill he would be as exciting 
and wonderful to know as any man ever 
còuld be for me.” 

But she had known Bill. 

“My dear," he had said that night in 
Matthew Walsh's cab. 

In October she flew up to the States for 
a week with Frieda in Merion. Frieda 
looked older, more rested, as if she had 
given in to life a little, now that her war 
as a mother was over. For some reason 
they no longer seemed mother and daugh- 
ter. They were two women together now, 
the one living, the other remembering. 

“Is he kind to you?” Frieda asked her 
one lazy afternoon as they raked leaves 
together on the front lawn. 

Cory poked at the leaves idly and 
nodded. *The way any girl would want a 
man to be," she said. She leaned her head 
against the warm, smooth nub of the rake 
handle and listened to the love music 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” coming from 
the radio through the open living room 
windows. Finally she looked at Frieda 
and tried to be casual. “I think FII go to 
New York on Friday instead of Satur- 
day,” she said. “That’ll give me a day to 
do a little shopping before I go back to 
St. George." 

“A sensible idea,” Frieda said absently. 
*Who do you suppose throws pebbles up 
here on this lawn, anyway?" 

She sent the wire to Bill at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, where he had opened a 
couple of days before in a play that—his 
letters told her—had a fifty-fifty chance 
of being a success. 


hen they met under the Biltmore 

\ A / clock at five o’clock Friday, he was 

the same as before. Exactly the 

same. It was a little unsettling. He had 

on a sport jacket and gray slacks and his 

brown eyes were clear; his brown hair 

fell with outrageous charm over one tem- 

ple—precisely as before. He held her 
hands tightly. 

“T always wanted to meet a girl under 
the Biltmore clock.” he said, with his eyes 
saying something else. “It gives a man a 
feeling that there’s a little of the civilized 
world meant for him even if he didn’t go 
to Harvard.” 

“Buy me a drink,” she said. 

“An alcoholic, yet,” he said. 

“Nobody in Bermuda says ‘yet’ that 
way,” she said. 

“You miss the way I say ‘yet.’ That's a 
fine thing. Well. it’s something about me 
you miss, anyway.” 

“It isn't the way you say it. It’s the way 
everyone in New York says it." 

“Well. what do you miss about me?” 

She looked at him. shaking her head 
and holding tight to his hands. “Don’t 
ask me.” she said. “Don’t ask me." 

They had the drink and then dinner, 
and afterwards she came to the Henry 


Miller and sat in a fourteenth-row aisle 
seat for the play, *God and a Star." The 
critics had loved it and nearly all of them 
had taken at least a paragraph to talk 
about Bill Fiske. ^A new kind of juve- 
nile," one of them had written. *You can 
throw away all those tennis-racquet-carry- 
ing, mishmash type young ones. This is 
a rugged, believable, strong actor who 
can soften enough to read a line of poetry 
in a way to make a girl's heart melt. Bill 
Fiske. Remember the name." 


of trance and when he was offstage 

she waited patiently, while other 
men and women spoke lines, for him to 
reappear. When the play was over, she 
was up the aisle while they still were ap- 
plauding. She waited ten minutes near 
the stage door for him—she hadn't 
wanted to go to his little dressing room— 
and when he came, she took his arm and 
her heart slowed down a little. 

The night lasted until the sun came up. 

It went by in a dozen different ways— 
champagne at midnight in the Plaza Bar, 
a hansom ride through the park, scram- 
bled eggs in Lindy’s at three o’clock, and 
countless cups of coffee later in an all- 
night Seventh Avenue diner. Just before 
dawn they were walking again through 
Washington Square, the trees beginning 
to look stripped down to their lingerie as 
the leaves left them. 

The talk drifted gradually to Bill's 
acting and he was speaking of it as they 
walked. *You know the good thing about 
this part?" he said, and the words came 
along swiftly, almost as if Cory weren't 
there. “This is a young man who isn't an 
ass like so many beardless youths, but a 
guy who has seen a little of life and has 
a rough idea which way is up." He looked 
at her. 

“You know me well enough to know 
I'm not giving you a big song and dance, 
so when I tell you that there aren't too 
many actors who could play this role, 
you know I mean it. You know the part 
where the girl looks at me and says, ‘You 
won't be here tomorrow; I know you 
won't because that's the way things are 
made'? You know what makes the scene? 
It's the way I look at her when she says it 
—it has to be a look that at once protests 
and says, No, it's not true, and yet tells 
her with the eyes that it is true." 

He picked up a stone and shied it at 
the wading pool just behind the arch, 
now empty and littered with paper. 

*Most guys of twenty-five could play 
half of that scene," he said, “but they 
couldn't get it all in because they 
wouldn't know that that's the way life 
really is." He put his arm around her 
familiarly as if she were a pet dog, some- 
thing or someone that belonged to him 
as a matter of course. “A good writer, a 


S. sat and watched him in a kind 


good painter, a good actor—they're all 


the same. You can't portray something ` 


about life, the way it really is, unless you 
know it." 

They walked along in silence, the city 
quiet and gray around them, a bird hop- 
ping around on a tree limb once in a 
while, a blowzy city cat padding by like 
a little cloud of dirty smoke. Then Cory 
Durant returned to earth. She stopped, 
somewhere around the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Eighth Street, and turned 
her face to Bill and he kissed her for the 
first and only time of the night-morning. 
Then he rustled up a cab and sent her to 
the Roosevelt alone. 

Back at the hotel there was no time to 
think; she had to shower, fix her hair. 
pack, pay her bills and all the rest and 
be on the Bermuda plane at 9 a.m. It 
wasn't until the big DC-4 had lifted off 
the runway easily with the morning sun 
glinting on the wing tips, that she sat 
back and sighed tiredly—and thought 
suddenly that Bill had made no impas- 
sioned overtures, apologetic or otherwise, 
toward her. She hadn't come to Manhat- 
tan for an assignation, but somehow she 
thought the problem might have come up. 

The engines droned on, and in a mo- 
ment she was sleeping. You'd think, was 
the way she thought just before she fell 
off to sleep, that Pd be desolate at leav- 
ing New York, but . . . and that's about 
as far as she got. The ravell’d sleave of 
care began to be knit up. 

When she returned to Bermuda, oddly, 
she came to it almost eagerly. 

There were hours on end when there 
were no problems. When she was bucking 
the wind on her cycle along the causeway 
from St. George to Tucker's Town, skip- 
ping stones across the water with its 
mushrooming coral reefs, talking idly 
with the lackadaisical citizens meeting in 
the morning on the post office steps, and 
all the rest. She discovered Bermudians 
weren't far removed from Americans and 
that, indeed, the men talked baseball in- 
cessantly instead of cricket. She would 
swim some days in the Castle Harbour 
Hotel's pool and on other days in the 
ocean, and she got to know the names of 
the flowers on the hillsides and the con- 
tents of Chris's fabulous shelves full of 
books. She was happy. 


real although she shared his bed 
at night. It made sensé; they hadn't 
known each other long. But these times 
became more spaced out, when she came 
to know him. The best way to know 
a man, probably, is to sit in on a poker 
game with him, but the next best way is 
to watch him in some kind of crisis, if it 
can be arranged. 
When you consider that thousands of 
people die every day, Chris's crisis wasn't 


I seemed, sometimes, that Chris wasn't 
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a real one, perhaps; but because it seemed 
a crisis to him, it became one. The six- 
year-old girl of the grocer. who lived just 
down the road from them, came close to 
dying, one rainy night. What she was suf- 
fering from, Cory never quite understood, 
but Chris stayed with the child for seven- 
teen hours. Cory went up to the little 
house to see him twice in that time, and 
the worry, the determination. the dog- 
gedness in his face did something to her 
that she suspected but couldn't under- 
stand. She had never seen him like this. 
He was probably the most easygoing 
man in the world—but when, in Re- 
marque's words, he suddenly faced the 
huge wild beast, death, he was in all 
ways a man. 

The little girl made it. “Keep her 
warm." he told the grocer as they left, 
and when they were walking down the 
road to the little blue house, she held 
his arm as if he were a shiny new marble 
she had just discovered. 


all stretched into winter and a 
Pre from Bill came each week. 

She remembered him vividly—but 
on those occasions when she thought 
about it at length. before her mind spun 
and her head ached and she cried, Hold, 
enough, she decided dully that it would 
be her cross to bear. 

She would be a good wife to Chris 
Sauciers, and if part of her heart was to 
be buried in New York with Bill Fiske, 
that was her tough luck. 

She read the letters avidly, drinking 
in the news and re-reading the love lines 
over and over. It snowed today; God, if 
I could have had you with me, walking 
along Park Avenue with the sidewalks 
beautiful and shiny and the Grand Cen- 
tral building looming at  Forty-sixth 
Street like the tomb of Napoleon. . . . I 
am sitting, my darling, in my little apart- 
ment, watching the snow drift across the 
rooftops of Manhattan, but my heart is 
with you . . .. 

In January Hollywood pulled him from 
*God and a Star" to make a film of the 
play. There were fewer letters then, for 
work was hard, but they came every so 
often and they were the same as before— 
excited. gentle, rambling on and on. He 
was there three months, living in a little 
apartment in Brentwood; then he was 
back in Manhattan reading parts for the 
season ahead and waiting for the movie 
to be released. 

A thread ran through every thought 
Cory had of him. You can’t portray some- 
thing about life, the way it really is, he 
had said that morning in the Village just 
before dawn, unless you know it. 

The thought went from one corner of 


her mind to another. It would be fum- 


bling around there yet, if it had not been 
for the fact that in August the film “God 
and a Star" came to the ramshackle 
movie theatre not far from Cory's little 
blue house. They sometimes get the films 
there when they haven't yet been released 
in the States. 

They have two-a-day movies there, the 
way they do in so many little American 
towns, and the first afternoon “God and 
a Star" was shown, Cory was the third 
person in the theatre, sitting in the back 
row and waiting patiently for the lights 
to go down. It had rained heavily in the 
morning and then had cleared suddenly, 
the way it does there, and the roads had 
begun to be dusty again by two o'clock, 
when she slipped out of the sunlight and 
into the movie house. The place filled half 
full, finally, and the credits began to 
come on the screen. She sat straight in 
her seat, not quite touching the back 
part, and she moistened her lips a little 
and held her hands together, tight and 
perspiring, when the phrase appeared 
“And introducing: BILL FISKE.” 

And then it began—a shooting in the 
city’s streets, shadowy effective photog- 
raphy and the rattle of bullets and Bill 
flattened against a window front . . . 
tense and almost agonizing to Cory. Then 
gradually the flashback began to the 
boy’s youth and things quieted down 
from the standpoint of action and she be- 
came conscious that Bill was making the 
speeches he had made in the play. 

She hadn’t heard them clearly, then; 
she had been watching him in a kind of 
girlish trance. Now, with the camera 
bringing his face virtually right up next 
to hers, she leaned back and listened. 

Try to stand off and watch yourself the 
next time you make a big discovery. 

You don’t get all excited and fidget 
around on one foot, or yell to people. You 
are stunned. You relax and your muscles 
go limp and your mouth drops open. It 
was this way with Cory Durant Sauciers 
as she looked at Bill Fiske, the other man 
in her life, on that movie screen. Her 
hands unbent and fell away to her sides, 
her legs stretched out slowly and she be- 
gan to breathe normally. 

The discovery was simple, if startling. 


ill Fiske on a movie screen was 

B exactly—exactly—the same as Bill 

Fiske in a taxicab at Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

“My dear,” he said to the wistful little 
Italian girl who played opposite him in 
the movie. He said the phrase caress- 
ingly. deeply. sincerely—the way he had 
said it while cabdriver Matt Walsh 
lighted a cigarette and sighed. 


"We're in love," he said. "You can't go and marry somebody else." 


*What do you know of life?" he said, 
roughly and yet gently, to the little 
Italian girl. “You’re a kid. I’ve been 
around. I've lived a little. I’ve . . .” 

Most guys of twenty-five wouldn't know 
that's the way life really is, he had said, 
shying a stone at the wading pool in the 
Washington Square dawn. 


he minutes passed and Cory sat 
Th the dark and watched her own 

picture grow cleat. It was no fault 
of Bill Fiske’s. He was as he was; he 
was an actor. It made no difference who 
the girl was there on the screen. It could 
have been Cory Durant sitting across a 
table in the Pent House Club, with 
twilight coming down over Central Park. 

It isn't something about which you can 
be logical; it's nothing you can put your 
finger on and say this is how it is. Cory 
just sat there and began to know. 

There was no substance to the thing 
she and Bill Fiske had. It was the beauti- 
ful pink cotton candy they sell on Coney 
Island's boardwalk. It was full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. And when 
the movie was half over—a good movie, 
but a movie that could be seen other 
times, when the shopping was done or 
lunch cooked or important things had 
been gotten out of the way—she gathered 
her purse and sweater and umbrella and 
got out of her seat and went up the aisle 
and out into the sunshine of midafternoon 
in Bermuda. 

For a moment she stood there, watch- 
ing a couple of natives drift by lazily and 
happily in the sunlight, and thought she 
should cry for something that had gone. 

But there were no tears. 

She stood for a while; then she took 
a deep breath and walked over to her 
parked bicycle. mounted it and rode off 
to the little blue stucco house near St. 
George. On the way home she several 
times zigzagged across the road with her 
feet up on the handlebars. Reed Durant 
would have been proud of her. 

Around four o'clock she had finished 
cleaning and at four-thirty she had fin- 
ished a short letter that had to be written. 
She was thinking about posting it and 
had just decided that well, it probably 
could be done tomorrow, when she heard 
the crunching of the driveway gravel 
under the impertinent tires of the MG. 

She put the letter into her sweater 
pocket and got up from the writing desk 
and walked across the shiny floor. freshly 
polished and strewn with scatter rugs. 
to meet the man who had left her alone 
when she wanted to be alone and from 
whom, suddenly and surely, she wanted 
to be alone no longer. She was an old 
married woman. She loved it. Tur Exp 
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The calliope man rolled his eyes. “She’s right pretty,” he said, “but blondes fade." 
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She was supposed to be a cool cat, 
a city cynic-not a square ata country 
fair in lowe with a cornbelt Casanova 
who might not have her, at that 


BY EILEEN JENSEN 


i eslie gripped the arms of her chair 
until the knuckles of her fingers 
showed white through the skin. 

She tried to speak slowly. 

“This is the third time, Saul—the 
third time you've postponed my vacation." 

*[ know, doll, and I appreciate you're 
upset—" 

“Upset? I’m furious! Im not a ma- 
chine like a microphone or a monitor— 
I’m a person and I’m tired. I want that 
month now." She bit her lip, determined 
not to break into tears like some new 
girl in the stenography pool. She couldn't 
bring herself to tell Saul she had prom- 
ised to marry George Cooke and make 
this vacation a honeymoon. He might 
laugh. 

“Leslie,” the producer said in the soft 
persuasive voice he saved for clients, 
*would I ask it if I had anybody else? 
Mac’ll be filming the motor show, Frank 
just got back from Boston, Dorie’s having 
her baby, I couldn’t trust that birdbrain 
Rex—have I got troubles?” 

“I’m bleeding. All right—so we tele- 
vise a state fair. Why Indiana? What’s 
wrong with New York?” 

“Leslie, honey, would I spend $2,400 
on a remote without a reason? The critics 
are on our backs for being too slick, too 
citified. You said it yourself at story con- 
ference this morning—” 

“Me and my big mouth.” 

“We got to get back to the people, you 
said.” 

“Grass roots.” 

“The common touch.” 

“Man in the street.” 

Saul grinned. He lit two cigarettes, 
handed one to Leslie. “That’s WFIN, 
Indianapolis—you go out and set it up. 
Mac will do the spot live. Eight minutes— 
maybe nine.” 

Leslie closed the office door behind 
her and sagged against it. How was she 
going to square this third delay with 
George? “All those blood tests!" he 
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would say. “I’m getting anemic.” George 
could be sarcastic. “A little dividend I 
collected on a substantial investment in 
two divorces,” he liked to say. When he 
was in this mood Leslie wondered whether 
she wanted to be number three on 
George’s Flit Parade. (Let’s face it, she 
told herself, you’re thirty—actually, she 
was thirty-four—and he’s eligible.) 

She remembered how George had ex- 
plained the success of his restaurant the 
day she interviewed him on the Breakfast 
Show: “At the Golden Door we serve 
everything in flames. It pleases the cus- 
tomers and it doesn’t hurt the food 
much.” Well, he could afford to be frank. 
He had it made. 

Leslie turned down the green-carpeted 
hall and passed a pretty girl waiting in 
the pen outside Personnel. She flicked a 
measuring glance: Young, blonde, neat 
suit, clean white gloves, small hat. Legs 
crossed just so, Me—seventeen years ago, 
Leslie thought. Looking for a job. What 
does she want? What did I want? Glam- 
our, I suppose. Money. Independence. An 
apartment of her own. A man, That’s 
what they all want. I could do a feature 
on it for the show, Leslie thought, already 
writing it in her mind, hearing Mac’s 
smooth voice as he delivered it: 


« hat's what they all want—these 
M b girls. They converge on the 
A. city every summer from Gary and 
Little Rock and Sandusky looking for 
jobs. Some of them stay. They take any 
kind of work to start and eventually they 
get to be staff writers on national maga- 
zines or program assistants on radio or 
department store buyers or television 
editors. They make good money and find 
nice apartments and dress well. They see 
the new plays and learn the new slang 
and go to screenings and attend art 
exhibits." 
What you couldn't say on the air was 
that. they found men, but not husbands. 


They had escorts—but not mates. They 
had cocktail and dinner dates; they 
were called honey, doll, sweetie, baby— 
but never wife. They couldn't be satisfied 
with a shoe clerk or an auto mechanic 
or a brush salesman so they kept looking 
for something better. They knew what 
they wanted—an older man in a pinstripe 
suit, graying attractively at the temples. 


hat they didn't know—what they 

W learned too late—was that these 

men all had wives or girls. Or both. 

At thirty (all right, thirty-four) the men 

who believed in marriage had been picked 

off. Leslie found there were a few young 

ones still available, there were plenty of 

on-the-make characters, and then there 

were the divorced—the George Cookes. 
“A two-time loser," he liked to say. 

Leslie paused now with her hand on the 
knob of her office door, reading her name, 
LESLIE JONES (her father had wanted 
a boy), spelled out in gold on the glass. 
That plain name flashed on home screens 
from coast to coast five mornings a week 
at the end of the Breakfast Show. Not bad 
for that little Jones girl from Ohio, she 
decided, stepping into her office. 

Leslie flinched. George Cooke was sit- 
ting at her desk. 

"Surprise," he greeted her lightly. 
rising and coming around her desk to 
kiss her on the lips. Leslie leaned against 
him, eyes closed. It was so like him to 
slip in unannounced. 

He held her away from him now. 
“Lunch?” 

“Sorry, George. I’m skipping lunch. 
Saul gave me a new assignment. You may 
as well know. My vacation is off. I’ve got 
to cover the Indiana State Fair.” 

“My God. Didn’t you tell him—?” 

“No.” 

His voice had a knife edge. “Why not?” 

“I don’t know. I—couldn’t.” 

“What am I, Leslie—a convenience? 
That tall, distinguished-looking man in 
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the pinstripe suit who owns the Golden 
Door and escorts you to the theatre when 
you're not too tired to go?" His eye- 
brows knit together—a danger signal 
Leslie knew well. *If you had any real 
desire to marry me you'd tell Saul Taub- 
man he could take his assignment and put 
it where it would do the most good!" 

It was an old argument. Leslie was 
silent. 


e went on. "Leslie, l'm not a pa- 
H tient man. I’ve got two divorces 

to prove it. How many times have 
I said it? I can support you! You don't 
need this job. You can't have both. You 
want me, or you don't." 

It was reasonable. Sweetly reasonable. 

Leslie looked at him standing in the 
doorway of her office, waiting for her to 
call him back, to say something, anything 
that would mend the breach. She knew 
it made perfect sense to this urbane 
stranger to demand she give up the fruits 
of seventeen years of hard work to satisfy 
his male ego. And him a two-time loser. 

The station manager at FIN choked 
when she told him the net wanted to do 
eight or nine minutes live from the fair. 
She could feel his hot hand clutching the 
telephone six hundred miles away. 

“PII be there tomorrow afternoon." 
Leslie said. “We’ll schedule the spot 
Monday. Use your own judgment—you 
know—Blue Ribbon stuff—4H Club kids 
—horse pulling contest—” 

"Hey, we got an ostrich race." 

*Bully for you." She checked the poop 
sheet. *Get in touch with their PR man, 
will you? I’ve got his name—here it is— 
H. Arnold Gage." 

Leslie frowned into the telephone. Men 
who part their names on the side— 

She shook her head. 

Everywhere Leslie went people asked 
the Question: "Just exactly what do you 
do?" She always explained she was an 
editor who thought up ideas for picturing 
news, fashion. politics, sports, anything 
timely, on TV three hours every morning. 
People always nodded and said. “I see. 
But exactly what do you do?” 

Today she cleaned up the work on her 
desk. She read the Indiana State Fair 
booklet from cover to cover. She alerted 
Transportation to get her a flight for 
Indianapolis, a room at the Barclay for 
herself and a suite for Mac Delaney. the 
announcer. She talked to Mac and learned 
that his wife was giving a dinner party 
and he would have to take a later flight. 
She called FIN and relayed the informa- 
tion to them. 

All the time she kept expecting George 
to call. But he didn’t. Not before dinner 
nor after dinner nor while she packed a 
suitcase. In bed she lay awake a long 
time waiting for the phone to ring. 
Finally she fell into an uneasy sleep and 
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dreamed that the H in H. Arnold Gage 
stood for Horatio. 

Leslie took a cab to the Barclay and 
was half disappointed when George 
wasn't waiting in the hotel lobby. 

She was fastening the belt at the waist- 
line of her cotton sundress when the 
telephone rang. 

“Miss Jones? Arnold Gage." 

“H. Arnold Gage?" She couldn't 
resist. “Does the H stand for Horatio?" 

He ignored it. “I’m downstairs with 
two men from WFIN." His deep voice 
was rough but soft—like a good tweed. 

“Tl be right down. The tall blonde 
in the striped sundress." 

"That's the best kind." 

She spotted him in the lobby im- 
mediately—a big man in a rumpled gray 
suit, his tie askew, a thick lock of dark 
hair falling over his forehead. As he 
strode across the lobby to take her hand 
he gave her a long slow look. 

*You forgot to add that you're beauti- 
ful." 

“You were expecting maybe Franken- 
stein?” 

“Not Venus.” 

“Down, boy.” Leslie was used to this 
kind of chatter. 


heir official red and white car 
Tees between the pillars on either 

side of the gateway at the fair- 
grounds and Leslie could hear a loud 
male voice intoning monotonously over a 
loud speaker: “Attention, Mark. Meet 
your mother at the cattle barn." The 
large crowd spilled off the sidewalks and 
pushed into the paved street eddying 
around the open car, pouring and slap- 
ping like waves against the fenders. 
Little boys in cowboy hats darted in and 
out. winging each other. There were 
pretty, fresh-faced teenage girls in shorts 
and shirts or full twirling skirts, The 
older women—heavier—wore cotton sheer 
print dresses and carried large leather 
handbags that swung from their arms. 
The men were decked out in bright sport 
shirts open at the throat to reveal deeply 
tanned necks. They ate pink cotton candy. 
ice cream sandwiches, and foot-long hot 
dogs. They perspired and fanned and 
wiped their faces and called to each 
other under the fluttering red, white and 
blue buntings. In the distance Leslie 
could see a ferris wheel revolving slowly. 
It was exactly as she had expected it to 
be—with one notable exception—the dis- 
turbing man sitting at her side with his 
strong hands resting lightly on the steer- 
ing wheel. He was telling her (with his 
voice) that the fair was the most exciting 
event of the vear for some ninety thousand 
people who would enter the gates today: 
he was telling her (with his eyes) that 
she was the most exciting of any of the 
ninety thousand. 


His dark-eyed glance followed her as 
she worked out the camera arrangements 
with the FIN men. Satisfied. they left her 
with Arnold. He tucked her arm under 
his. *I don't know anything about tele- 
vision but I know something about people. 
everything about cattle—and I want to 
know more about you." 

“What is that wagon over there?” 

He glanced over her head. “A calliope.” 

“Could I have that to open and close 
the show—like a tag?” 

They crossed the cinder track. A small 
pile of coal was heaped beside the wagon 
door. An old man with a scruffy gray 
beard lounged on the doorstep. 

“Hi, Pop,” Arnold greeted him. “This 
is Leslie Jones from New York here to 
do a television show from the fairgrounds 
on Monday and she wants you to play for 
the show." 

The old man spat. *Ain't in my con- 
tract." 

"You wouldn't mind being seen from 
coast to coast on TV, would you?" 

“Means nothin’ to me." 

Leslie dazzled him with her best smile. 
“Can you play ‘Back Home Again in 
Indiana’?” 

“Lord, no. Not on a calliope. Ain’t 
right for the instrument.” 

“PI chance it.” 

“Can’t play now. Got to get my steam 
up.” 

“How long does it take to get your 
steam up?” 

“Depends.” 

“How loud is this thing?” she asked, 
examining the steam whistle. 

The old man’s chest swelled. “It’s a real 
ding blaster!” 

“It might blast us off the network. Can 
we move it away?" 

*Can't leave my coal pile. Got to get up 
steam." 

Shoulders shaking. Arnold walked 
around the side of the wagon. She knew 
he was laughing at her but she persisted. 
The old man rolled his eyes around at 
Arnold. “Ain’t women the limit? She's 
right pretty, too." He squinted at her 
bright hair. *Blondes fade, though." 


they collapsed against each other 
and laughed. “It ain't easy for 
a man to get his steam up," Arnold mim- 
icked as Leslie clung to him. He bent to 
share the laughter in her eyes and that 
dark forelock fell across his face. For one 
moment their glances held and they stood 
alone amid the hundreds of people eddy- 
ing around them under the grandstand. 
He put his arm around her waist and 
drew her into the crowd. “Come on, I 
want to show you my kingdom.” 
They crossed over to the cattle build- 
ing. where the pungent, earthy odors of 
a clean barn smote Leslie’s nostrils. The 


S out of the old man's sight 


prize-winning cattle stood cheek to cheek 
in long rows, their big soft eyes casting 
coquettish glances toward Leslie as she 
walked down the broad center aisle with 
Arnold. She thought the steers were 
groomed as beautifully as Hollywood 
stars—their teeth clean, their coats glis- 
tening, their lips shining. 

*Can you milk one?" Leslie asked. 

Arnold grinned. “Not a steer.” 

Leslie bit her lip. “How about that lit- 
ter of pigs you promised?” She peered 
around. “Where are they?” 

“Not in the cattle barn.” He grinned 
again. 


public relations building. Arnold’s 
office was a little cubbyhole parti- 
tioned off in one corner of the room. 

Leslie met Arnold's secretary—an at- 
tractive redhead with the ripe good looks 
of a fresh peach. Nineteen, Leslie thought, 
with a pang. And a diamond sparkling on 
the third finger, left. Virginia's eyes fol- 
lowed Arnold with puppylike adoration. 
Leslie felt chilled—and it wasn't the air 
conditioning. I might have known he be- 
longed to somebody, she thought. 

She sat down to rough out the show on 
an office typewriter while Arnold disap- 
peared into his cubbyhole to see the peo- 
ple who had been waiting for his return. 
She tried to work but was terribly aware 
of the rhythm and strength of his distinc- 
tive voice on the other side of the thin 
partition. He accompanied callers to the 
door when they left and she could see they 
went away pleased and satisfied or re- 
lieved. A man came running in to an- 
nounce there had been an accident—a 
horse had thrown his rider, stepped on 
his face. Two giggling girls wanted Gene 
Autry's autograph. Through it all Leslie 
listened to the rise and fall of Arnold's 
vibrant voice and remembered the look 
in his eyes. Would he ask her to dinner? 
The PR man usually did. Suddenly it was 
important that he ask her to dinner. 

*What are you doing tonight?" he 
asked. 

Leslie held her breath. 

*[ wish I could take you to dinner." he 
apologized, “but Pll have to stay here to 
check that accident." He looked at his 
secretary, who bounced up instantly.’ She 
beckoned Leslie to follow her upstairs to 
the ladies’ room. 

Virginia fixed her face (which didn’t 
need it at all) and Leslie took two aspir- 
ins. She slumped into a wicker chair 
as a barefoot girl padded into the room. 

“Hi.” 

Leslie opened one eye. “Hi.” 

“You're new.” 

Leslie nodded. 

“Public relations?” 

“In a way." 

“Isn’t Arnold simply wonderful?” 


I was dusk when they got back to the 


Leslie groaned. “Let’s start a fan club.” 
“We got one. The Girls for Gage!” 

“You're organized?” 

“Sure! Gage for Governor—that’s our 
slogan!” 

“Governor!” 

“Sure! He knows practically everybody 
in the state—and by their first name, too 
—and he’s already been to the legislature. 
Daddy says he’s got the veterans’ and 
women's vote—how can he miss?" 

Virginia entered and frowned. “Put 
your shoes on, Sally." 

“My feet hurt.” 

“What would Arnold say?” 

“Ooooh, you said the magic word!” 
Sally slipped into her loafers and clomped 
down the hall whistling gaily. 

Leslie’s headache disappeared when 
Virginia told her the diamond was from 
Bill. Things were beginning to improve. 
After dinner she waited in the lobby of 
the Barclay for five minutes by the clock 
to be sure Virginia was gone. Leslie 
smiled at herself for not wanting the other 
girl to know that part of her job was to 
make sure Mac had a drink when he ar- 
rived from New York tired and hot. She 
went around the corner and bought a 
bottle of rye. 

In bed she stretched out between the 
smooth white sheets and thought about 
Arnold, retracing her steps with him. 
She fell asleep smiling and dreamed she 
saw Arnold squatting on a milk stool be- 
side one of the cows. He turned and 
winked at her over his shoulder, saying, 
“The H stands for Homogenized.” 

They spent the next day working to- 
gether and then he drove her out into the 
country to a big white house which com- 
manded the top of a hill—his home. He 
introduced her to his mother, his pretty 
sister-in-law, and his three young neph- 
ews. “And just exactly what do you do, 
Miss Jones?” Mrs. Gage asked, looking 
at Leslie with her son’s dark eyes. 

Later that night Arnold drew her down 
beside him in the wooden swing on the 
side porch. Leslie leaned back to watch 
the silver moon rising over the lake at the 
bottom of the hill. 


hat does he see in me, she won- 

W dered. A slick, competent New 

York career girl? Does he think 

that my life is one round of parties and 

celebrities and first nights? Or does he 

know that after you've been to Rome five 

times in one year you lose interest in 
fountains? 

Arnold had been to Italy, too—one of 
the Marines who had landed at Anzio. 
“That’s where I got this." He fingered the 
scar on his temple. 

*Don't you dread returning to the fair 
tonight?" Leslie asked. 

“If it hadn't been for the fair, I 
wouldn't have met you." 


*Does that make a difference to you?" 

“Tt makes all the difference." He looked 
at her in the dark. “I’m in love with you.” 

Leslie always had imagined that bells 
would ring and stars would fall. But it 
was more like gliding into a harbor. 

She leaned against his shoulder and 
Arnold held her close. He kissed her ear. 
“I don’t know whether you would marry 
a man like me or not, Leslie. You’re beau- 
tiful—I’m sure you've had plenty of 
chances—but don't tel] me—I’m jealous. 
I brought you home with me to this house 
because I knew it would tell you all about 
me—what I am—what I hope to be. I’m 
going to run for governor. | may win. I 
want you for my wife. I think I’m trying 
to say that although you'll have to give 
up your work in New York to marry me— 
you won't find life exactly dull." He said 
it all at once and he waited. “One thing 
sure—” she heard the smile creep into his 
deep voice, *we'll never run out of small 
talk. We haven't a thing in common." 

“Yes, we have. One thing." She moved 
into the strong circle of his arms. 


n the way back to the Barclay Leslie 
QO told him everything. Well, at least 
she told him things she hadn't told 
anyone else. How she'd gone to New York 
with a friend on summer vacation just out 
of high school. That first job as copy girl 
on the Times. How she had lived with her 
aunt on 190th Street to make ends meet. 
That press agent she had worked for— 
*one of those characters who operate out 
of the back room of a Times Square drug- 
store"—from there to the radio job. on 
to the network. Finally—television. 

They walked into the lobby holding 
hands. Leslie flinched. George Cooke rose 
from one of the leather chairs, crossed to 
her and kissed her on the mouth. 

Arnold recoiled as if he had been 
struck. She couldn't avoid George's arm 
around her waist. She was excruciatingly 
aware of the way it looked: his obvious 
intimacy, his proprietary kiss. 

She stammered. “This is Arnold Gage. 
I've just been telling him the story of my 
life." 

George smiled knowingly, drawing her 
to him. “I’m the chapter she omitted." 

Hot tears stung Leslie's eyes. Through 
a blur she saw Arnold turn on his heel 
and shoulder his way through the revolv- 
ing door. She wanted to run after him. 
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George held her arm. *And who is that 
bumpkin?" 

“The PR man.” 

“He needs a new tailor." 

Leslie flared. “He may be the next 
governor." 

"Let's not quarrel, Leslie. I flew out 
to surprise you. Act glad to see me." 

*['ve got work to do, George. Mac's due 
in. I haven't typed the cards yet." 

*Let's have dinner." 

“T’ve had dinner.” 

“At least, have a drink with me.” 

“There isn’t any.” 

“Any what?” 

“Liquor on Sunday!” 

George looked out at the blue coupe 
screeching away from the hotel entrance. 
“There isn’t any Leslie, either, is there?” 

She was silent. They glared at each 
other—two unyielding strangers. George 
turned on his heel and passed through the 
revolving doors. 

She dragged to the desk and found a 
message to call New York. Now what? 
she wondered. The whole network could 
blow and I wouldn't care. 

Saul Taubman's voice came ringing 
over the wire. "Leslie, how's my girl?" 

“I’m beat, Saul. What's up?” 


celled. He can't get there until 
two in the morning. Be a doll and 
meet his plane, will you, Leslie?" 

She tried to speak but her throat was 
dry. It ached. 

*[s anything wrong, sweetie?" 

Is anything wrong, he says. The man 
I’ve waited for all my life just flung him- 
self out of here in a towering huff—sud- 
denly Leslie began to laugh. *Saul—you 
know something?—the H_ stands for 
Huff!" She clung to the receiver, fighting 
for control, knowing that Saul was listen- 
ing and wondering, but she couldn't stop. 
She laughed until she choked and cried 
and rolled over on the bed beside the 
phone. 

After a while she picked up the dan- 
gling receiver. 

“Leslie! Are you all right?" 

“I don't know, Saul." 

*Leslie, honey—about the airport—" 

*Don't nag. Saul." She drew a long 
shuddering breath. lll be there.” 

It was all she had left. Her glamorous 
job. Her damned job. 

Leslie spotted Mac’s crew cut and gray 
flannel suit as he came down the plane 
steps and walked toward Gate 4. She fell 
in step with him in the pre-dawn and they 
walked through the terminal as casually 
as if they had met in the hall in New 
York. In the cab she broke the news about 
no zoomar lens and only two cameras to 


T Mac, honey. His flight's can- 


work with. She described the calliope tag 
and the opener with Mac riding in on a 
shuttle bus drawn by a tractor. 

He loosened his collar. *My God, it's 
hot here. I could use a drink." 

She was glad she had remembered the 
rye. Mac checked in while she went to her 
room to get the script, the cards, the bot- 
tle. She had hoped for a message from 
Arnold but there was no word from him. 
Since she had to go back downstairs and 
cross the lobby to take another elevator 
for Mac's suite she tossed a raincoat over 
the bottle. 


hen Leslie stepped off the elevator 
W she ran into Arnold. “What are 
you doing here?" she gasped. 

He looked miserable. *Let's go some- 
where and talk." 

“T can’t. I’m on my way to Mac’s room." 
Arnold recoiled. *I mean he's waiting and 
we've only got two hours—" The raincoat 
slipped and the bottle bobbed into view. 

Arnold stared at the bottle with a kind 
of wounded expression. This is how he 
looked when that shell fragment hit him, 
she thought. She reached out to him and 
the bottle slipped, crashing to the marble 
floor where it splintered and spilled at 
their feet. He backed away from the 
spreading pool of liquor and flung himself 
through the revolving door. 

Leslie cringed from the odor of the ris- 
ing fumes. She ran out into the street to 
catch him, to stop him, to explain—but 
he was gone. The blue coupe was parked 
at the curb but Arnold wasn't in it. He 
had disappeared into the night. 

In the gray morning-after Leslie rode 
to the fairgrounds with Mac in a tired 
silence. A small crowd—maybe fifty peo- 
ple—hung over the infield fence sleepily 
watching the early preparations for the 
TV show. Leslie searched the faces look- 
ing for Arnold. He wasn't there. And he 
won't be there, she thought. I'll never 
have a chance to explain that a drink to 
Mac is like an aspirin to anyone else. Her 
head ached as she began to check her 
list: color patrol, tractor, bus, calliope— 
it was in full steam. 

Quietly she took her place on the edge 
of the stage between the two cameras and 
watched for the cue from the sound truck. 
At a signal she waved to the calliope and 
the faltering strains of *Back Home Again 
in Indiana" ushered them on the network. 
On the nose, Mac stepped off the shuttle- 
bus, microphone in hand, and walked up 
front. He smiled squarely into the camera, 
greeted the viewers, casually shuffled the 
cards Leslie had typed for him. He put 
the 4H youngsters at ease; he stepped up 
and caressed 1,000-pound steers as if they 
were blood brothers; he held the nervous 


horses by their bridles to keep them in 
camera range; he fondled the prize-win- 
ning vegetables. Fle made everything look 
exactly like what it was—Blue Ribbon. 

After the show Saul's voice came ring- 
ing over the phone on the tie line in the 
sound truck. *Leslie, baby, I knew you 
could do it! Who else could wring the 
essence out of a state fair like that?" 

That's me. Leslie Jones, girl whiz. Too 
bad I can't transfer some of this know- 
how to my love life. 

“Tell you what I’m going to do, doll,” 
Saul was rippling on in her ear. *You can 
take that vacation starting right now— 
and old Saul will give you five weeks in- 
stead of four! What do you say to that?" 

“Just a minute, Saul—there’s one story 
I want to do from here first. It’s state poli- 
tics—the governor's race—a young man 
running against the party machine—" 

When Virginia showed Leslie into Ar- 
nold's office he was stiffly polite. 

“T understand your network wants to 
tape an interview on Indiana politics." 

“Especially the governor's race." 

*Don't do me any favors, Leslie." His 
deep voice was notched low. 

“Where were you this morning?" she 
demanded. 

*You had plenty of help. You didn't 
need me." 

“Pll always need you. I need you now. 
I needed you last night." He flinched at 
the memory. “I looked everywhere—” 

“I came back here." 

*But your car—" 

“I walked." 

“Walked! It must be miles.” 

“Three miles.” He ran a hand through 
his unruly shock of hair. The ghost of a 
smile flitted across his dark eyes. “To tell 
you the truth—I forgot I had the car.” 


each other’s eyes. Leslie waited, 

holding her breath. This was the 
moment. It stretched out taut, like her 
nerves. Could she explain? Should she? 
Would he understand? He'll have to trust 
me, she decided. This is the first of the 
many compromises we'll have to make be- 
fore we have “anything in common." Ar- 
nold's smile faltered. It widened into a 
sheepish grin. *When a man waits thirty- 
five years to get his steam up, he some- 
times blows his top." 

She went into his arms like a homing 
pigeon. 

The bells rang and the stars fell this 
time—so it was some time later when he 
telephoned the airlines ticket office. 
“Two,” he ordered, “to Bermuda. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Arnold Gage.” He winked at Les- 
lie. “That’s H—as in Honeymoon.” 

Tur Enp 


T=: stood face to face looking into 


“EI brought you here,” he said, “so you'd know more about me... we have so little time.” 
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It was the boy’s spinelessness that drove his father wild. If only, he 


prayed, the kid would show one single sign of ever becoming a man 


BY ELLIOTT CHAZE 


s or godsake why don't you act like 

F a man?” Detective Tucker Ham- 

ilton said to his son. "You're 

fifteen years old and you've got no more 
spunk than a sick cat." 

“Yessir,” the boy said, letting his face 
go slack and foolish and humble. 

“When I was your age I was a man." 

“Yessir.” 

“Ah, what’s the use, what the hell’s 
the use; it all goes in past one sideburn 
and out past the other. If your mother 
could see you. Lookit that hair! I swear, 
if you don’t have a finger-wave. You run 
around here in those little pistol-leg 
pants throwing your tail out of joint and 
sideburns you could tie under your chin. 
Who the hell you think you are, Aaron 
Burr?” 

“No sir.” 

“You—honest, Son, sometimes I get 
thinking about it and you make me sick; 
you never hit a lick at any kind of work 
except to polish your shoes. Old Twinkle- 
toes. Every time I come in from work 
there you are sitting on the bed with a 
shoe in your lap. Does it take all your 
strength to sit there and grow sideburns 
and spit on your shoes?” 

“No sir.” The boy tried to smile but 
only succeeded in looking more foolish. 
One large skinny hand was thrust in the 
shoe. In the other he held a wadded old 
blue sock, dark with mahogany stain. 
The loafer had a small buckle on the 
back of it, an inch above the heel, and 
the light blinked from the chrome. 

“You got buckles behind your shoes, 
you got buckles behind your pants. 
Honest!” 

“All the kids wear ’em, Dad.” The 
boy’s face closed now, no longer trying 
for the smile. It was a good clean face, 
the eyes blue-green, lips full and pink, 
an almost pretty face. Almost his moth- 
er's face. Lee'd had the olive-pink color- 
ing. But she'd had guts. And patience. 
Maybe she could have done something 
with Josh, put some spunk in him. When 
he wasn't at school he was rubbing his 


He spent his life playing records, shining his shoes, and letting his sideburns 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HUGHES 


shoes or pressing his pants or goggling 
television or movies. Half the time he 
talked and walked like James Dean, or 
this actor or that, and he probably didn't 
know who the hell he was. He played 
wild-guitar records by the hour in his 
room at night and listened to singing 
that sounded like something you'd expect 
Írom a rattlesnake-throwing backwoods 
preacher. Sometimes he cocked his 
shoulder and threw his hip out of place 
and squinted at you, self-consciously. 
Guess who I am today, Dad. Hair and 
buckles and rock 'n' roll and make- 
believe. Nothing. 

“Wash up; well get supper at Kear- 
ney's." 

“I could scramble some eggs,” Josh 
offered. “It’d save money." 

“What money?” 

“Well,” the boy shrugged, grinning in 
foolish apology. 

“I want a man for a son, not a house- 
maid.” 

“T only thought—” 

“I don’t want a cook or a laundry- 
woman for a son, can you get that 
through your head?” 

They ate fried shrimp at Kearney’s 
Cafe, where the shrimp were supposed 
to be a specialty of the house. They sat 
at the counter because the service was 
faster, and somehow it was less lonely 
on the stools with people eating on both 
sides of you and the butts of glasses 
thumping on Formica. For a time after 
Lee died they ate in the booths along 
the wall; but in the booths they were 
more ‘conscious they were alone and that 
the empty house on North Main was 
waiting for them. Now and then he looked 
out the sides of his eyes at the boy. The 


sideburns really weren't all that bad. Yet - 


they almost were. 

Hugh McLeod came in and sat down 
by him while he ate a piece of gelatinous 
blueberry pie. McLeod, as always, was 
full of football talk, having played in 
college and never gotten over it. “Josh 
going out for the high school team this 


grow. "I'm glad your mother can't see you," his father said disgustedly. 


year?" McLeod made a challenge of it. 

“You kidding?” 

“He’s big enough,” said McLeod. 

“Josh doesn’t have the time,” said 
Tucker Hamilton. He said it half sar- 
castically, half defensively, not knowing 
himself which he felt the more strongly. 
But he did know for a certainty that the 
blueberry pie set some kind of low, even 
for Kearney's. And McLeod bored him. 
Men with muscles in their voices always 
bored him. That wasn't the kind of man 
he wanted Josh to be. It was worse than 
the other, the limpness. 

“Time?” McLeod laughed. "What's 
the kid got but time?" 

Tucker Hamilton put down his fork, 
and partly because the pie was bad and 
partly because he didn't care for McLeod 
and was sore at Josh he said: “Josh’s got 
shoes to shine, lots of shoes, and he's got 
records to play and eggs to scramble." 

“Oh,” said McLeod, ordering coffee 
from the waitress. 

Josh stood up, then. His father saw 
him in the mirror between the dishracks 
behind the counter. His soft face was 
expressionless. “Let’s go. Dad.” 

McLeod sucked coffee, eyebrows lift- 
ing. You're plenty big enough, boy,” he 
said loudly. *You're growing fast." 

“Some people grow up,” said Tucker 
Hamilton, looking thoughtfully at Mc- 
Leod. “Others just swell up." 

Some of the high school kids Josh 
knew had come into the place and taken 
over a booth. They all spoke to McLeod, 
almost reverently, the way many people 
spoke to him in football season. “Well, 
by God, he is big enough," McLeod re- 
peated louder than before. The kids in 
the booth must have caught a good bit 
of it. Someone snickered and a girl 
laughed. Tucker Hamilton, turning on 
his stool, saw that two of the boys wore 
letter-sweaters and they were sweating 
because it was much too hot for woolens. 
He watched as Josh said hello to them. 
They had hard, square haircuts and their 
eyes were round and amused. “Are you 
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TIGER CRYING cosines 


coming out, Tiger?” one of them said to 
Josh. 

“No,” 
face drained of color. 
ask my Dad.” 

McLeod hooted. 

Tucker Hamilton the citizen seriously 
considered knocking McLeod off the stool. 
But Tucker Hamilton the cop stared 
blankly at McLeod’s pooched lips which 
continued to suck coffee. What the hell. 
Josh had to learn to take it. He arose 
from the stool and leaning over McLeod, 
still wanting to hit him, said smilingly, 
“Don’t order the blueberry pie.” 


y the time they got home he was 
B so angry the blood thudded in 
his ears. He was as sore at 

Josh as at that slob, McLeod. The boy 
went directly to his room and Tucker 
Hamilton dropped into the brown leather 
chair in the living room, hands knotted 
in his lap, gazing at the patch of floor 
between the wide double doors separating 
the living and dining rooms. The varnish 
on the floor looked so very damn much 
like varnish now that Lee was gone. The 
figured paper on the walls was nothing 
but that: paper. Once it had all flowed 
in a fine piece, a home. If Josh played the 
records tonight the custard was going to 
hit the ceiling fan. You could stand just 
so much. If only the kid had stood up to 
the muscles in the sweaters; if only he 
would show a sign. any kind of sign, of 
guts. What would happen to him when 
he was on his own and had to knock that 
soft young head against the wall? This, 
he realized now, was the mainstream of 
all his nibbling worries about the boy: 
the fear that some day Josh would be left 
alone. A lucky shot in a black alley, a 
drunk swinging a knife at Tucker Hamil- 
ton's neck, and the boy would have to go 
it alone. Would he crack? Well, if they 
ever did cart Josh off to the Funny Farm 
and strap him in a strait-jacket, it'd prob- 
ably have a damn Ivy League buckle 
sewed on the back of it. Suddenly he 
jumped out of the brown chair and 
snapped off the lights, blacking out the 
varnish that looked so much like varnish. 
As he undressed in darkness he heard 
what sounded like a snuffling noise in 
the boy's room. There was no slit of light 
beneath the door. Lord, if he was crying! 
The next day was Saturday and he 
awoke at seven-fifteen to find Josh al- 
ready out of the house. Josh hadn't made 
the usual pot of coffee. Because he'd 
overslept a half-hour Tucker Hamilton 
had to hurry to get to work and the 
hurrying went on all morning. It was a 
humdinger of a Saturday, starting with 
a double killing and suicide in Hillcrest, 
the town's fanciest residential section. 
Rowland Dugan, the realtor, who had 
been a sick man for years and much too 


said Josh, smiling foolishly, his 
“I do housework, 


heavy on the sauce, shot and killed his 
wife and her mother, then blew himself 
out of the world, all of it in a tiled 
kitchen big as a barn with fifteen-dollar 
copper pots hanging in a fireplace large 
enough to hold a jeep. There was a cardi- 
nal singing in the sunshine in the front 
yard and a five-hundred-dollar poodle 
yawning fatly in the grass, too full of 
breakfast to get up and chase the bird. 
Everything was very quiet and beautiful 
except for the kitchen and the work of 
lifting prints from the gun and digging a 
.44 slug out of the wall and a dozen other 
necessary chores. Three cut-crystal glasses 
of orange juice stood untouched on the 
kitchen table, and he drank one glass and 
some coffee. He wondered briefly while 
gulping the juice in the red shambles of 
the kitchen how Josh would react to a 
thing like this. All of it so terribly real—no 
background music or grinning it off with 
a wisecrack: I do housework, ask my Dad. 

It was good he swiped the orange juice 
and coffee. There was to be no lunch. 

He and his partner Avery Orr had no 
sooner climbed into the car than the radio 
hiccuped a couple of times and croaked 
out the call to Richburg Lake. Some 
joker had turned over an outboard and 
Car Number Two was closest to the lake 
and that was that. There were two kids, 
no more than babies, in the boat, said 
McNair, the police radio dispatcher. The 
mother, too. “Man tried to make a tight 
turn and the boat ran right out from 
under the whole damn family,” said Mc- 
Nair. “You better shower down on that 
Ford, fellas. I’ve alerted the fire depart- 
ment boat crew, too. They may be late.” 

“Ten-four,” said Detective Tucker 
Hamilton. 


he patrol car took off in a rain of 
[ee rose-tinted gravel. Orr, 

even without McNair's goading, was 
a hair-raising driver. 

“Take the cut on Dawson Drive. Car 
Two,” croaked McNair. “Repeat to Car 
Two: take the cut on Dawson Drive.” 

“Ten-four,” Hamilton acknowledged. 
wishing now that McNair would shut up, 
gripping the seat as Orr cornered the car 
at an intersection. “Look out, you crazy 
ape.” he said to Orr, raising his voice 
above the tire-squeal. Well, Josh was 
probably home by now, finished pouting. 
getting that good glow on the loafers. To 
the tune of “Hound Dog.” 

Then they were there. And it really 
was bad. 

The lake was very deep and still, and 
the boat, only the bow showing, was a 
good hundred yards out. 

“Tucker?” 

“What?” 
clothes. 

“I can't swim a lick," Orr said. 

There were four heads out there by the 


He was stripping off his 


boat. They must be holding onto it, four 
dark peas and the white pod of the bow, 
all looking as if they were pasted on a 
sheet of green cellophane, some kind of 
a game that came in a box. He shucked 
off his pants, teeth chattering, not from 
the cold, but from what he was thinking. 
]t was a hundred yards. He'd be ex- 
hausted if he made it at all and what 
would he do when he got there? It was 
like running a mile and falling into a 
pit, your tongue hanging out, to fight a 
wildcat. 

Yet with the babies in it, too, there 
was no choice. He bitterly envied Orr his 
inability to swim. 


e had the sure feeling as he hit the 
H water that he was going to die, 
that the boat would finish sinking 
before he reached it, if reach it he did. 

A third of the way to the boat he was 
exhausted. He'd been swimming side- 
stroke with one cuff of his pants clenched 
in his teeth. He'd knotted each leg near 
the cuff and had zipped the placket, so 
that now when he paused to tread water, 
lifting the pants above his head and 
plopping the opening against the water, 
the legs filled with air, sticking up 
like rabbit ears. Holding the waistband 
bunched in his fists to capture air in his 
makeshift waterwings, he started kicking 
again, bone-tired and hopeless. The wild- 
cat was waiting, way down there in the 
green cellophane depths. It was all so 
silly; a jackass turned over a boat and 
you died—a silly way to die. 

In the good days he and Lee and Josh 
had fished here, Josh no bigger than a 
minute, mostly eyes and ears, marveling 
at everything—the brilliant twisting fish 
and the water and the stuffed eggs and 
fried chicken lunches. The boat didn’t 
look much closer, and the muscles had 
begun to vanish from his legs. 

When finally he reached the boat, 
someone was talking, but he saw no one 
clearly and wanted to vomit but couldn’t. 
“Going down,” he said absurdly, in the 
manner of an elevator operator. “Hold 
a minnit there,” someone said, clutching 
at him. “Hold a minnit, mister.” But the 
hand slipped from his naked arm and 
he really was going down. It was crummy, 
it hurt his nose and wasn’t at all pleasant 
the way you read it in stories, a sorry 
way to die; but then it had been a 
sorry way to live, too, without Lee, and 
Josh sprouting buckles and sideburns 
and hi-fi all over the place. 

They had hold of him again now, 
clamping his wrist and shoving his hand 
against the upturned keel, making room 
for him. He saw the plain, worried 
faces of the man and the others; they 
were all there at the boat, the man with 


a little girl on his back about to strangle 
him, and the other baby on the back of 
the mother. “There’s a fella down there,” 
the man said, lowering his chin in the 
water. “He’s down there somewhere.” 

“He must have been trying to help us,” 
the woman said. The child on her back 
was crying; it was an ugly child with 
water-wrinkled knuckles. “He just swam 
out almost to us and sank.” 

“That’s right,” said the man. “And 
before he jumped in he stopped a car 
up there on the highway. He must have 
told the driver to phone for help.” 

Tucker Hamilton’s knee bumped some- 
thing under the boat. 

He reached with one hand and grabbed 
cloth and pulled weakly, then harder, 
still wanting to vomit, and finally a foot 
and ankle came out of the water, and on 
the foot was a loafer with a sassy buckle 
on the back about an inch above the heel. 

The fire department’s swift little boost- 
er truck with the launch arrived by the 
time Tucker Hamilton had his son right- 
side up in the water, and in a matter of 
minutes the rescue was completed. 

They used the portable mechanical re- 
suscitator to revive Josh, and when he 
came around he was very sick. His father, 
kneeling at his side, was sick with him. 


by the time the ambulance arrived. 

There was a girl reporter from 
a radio station who wanted to get 
something on tape for the noon broadcast 
and who kept getting in everybody’s way. 
Finally she decided the hell with it, she 
couldn’t use the gagging of the two sick 
Hamiltons on the radio no matter how 
dramatically they had arranged to get 


crowd had gathered on the shore 


nauseated. After a time she put her tape- 
recorder back in the car and, shaking her 
hair around rather disappointedly, got in 
and drove away. 


ne of the firemen managed to keep 
O the photographers at bay until 
everybody was through being sick 
and Josh was on the stretcher on the 
ground ready to be put into the ambulance. 
It turned out a better picture anyway, be- 
cause Tucker Hamilton crawled to his 
son and threw his arms around boy, 
stretcher, and everything, in a great lift- 
ing hug. It was the first and last time 
anybody ever recalled seeing Detective 
Hamilton cry. 

A young newspaper reporter, frantical- 
ly involved in the business of getting all 
the circumstances, names, ages, and ad- 
dresses straight for his story, did manage 
to hear the boy say to the man bending 
over him. “I borrowed your fishing stuff 
this morning, Dad.” The boy had a fool- 
ish, apologetic smile on his lips. “Don’t 
know what I did with it when I saw the 
boat flop over out there.” 

“The hell with it.” 

“All the way out there to the boat I 
kept saying to myself, ‘Man, I wish I 
never learned to swim.’ " 

“T know." The man rared up on his 
knees and glared at the crowd. 

Everyone looked away. 

“Your shoes are ruined,” the man said. 
“Payday I'll get you some really good 
ones—with buckles, yet.” 

The reporter noted that the boy’s wor- 
ried smile stretched into a grin at this 
and that both man and boy were grinning 
when the attendants slid the stretcher 
into the back of the ambulance. THE Exp 





“Hi ya, tiger," a kid said to Josh. The girl with him laughed. 
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STAIN SF SUSPICIEN 


Every time she walked down the street she stood trial for murder 


BY CHARLES WILLIAMS ILLUSTRATED BY ERIK BLEGVAD 


Y i Whe shop foreman had a surly atti- 
tude. He appraised the smashed 
front end of the Buick. “New rad- 

iator, new grille. Lot of fender work. Fri- 

day, at the earliest.” 

“Okay,” I said wearily. I didn’t look 
forward to spending three days in the 
place, but there was no use crying about 
it. I lifted out the bags. “Where’s a good 
place to stay?” 

“Couple of pretty good motels east of 
town on the highway. Spanish Main, and 
the El Rancho.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “Can I call a cab?” 

He jerked his head toward the front 
office. “See the girl.” 

A big kid in white coveralls had come 
in to get something from a workbench. 
He glanced at us. “If he wants a motel, 
Mrs. Langston is out front now, getting 
gas.” 

The shop foreman shook his head. 

“Who’s Mrs. Langston?” I asked. 

“She runs the Magnolia Motel.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with that?” 

He shrugged. “Suit yourself.” 

He puzzled me. “Is something wrong 
with it?” 

“I guess not. It’s run down, and there's 
no pool, but where you stay is your busi- 
ness." 

Langston? I frowned. Then the 
name clicked. I carried the bags out 
front, and she was standing beside an old 
station wagon at the gas pumps. She was 
the same girl, all right, the one who'd 
come forward at the accident a few min- 
utes ago. Except for her I might have 
been in jail. 

What had been just a routine bit of 
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fender-gnashing had started to get ugly. 
I was on my way through the town, going 
about twenty, when a local in an old pan- 
el truck came scuttling backward out of 
his angle parking space without looking 
behind him. And before the pieces of 
grillwork and glass stopped rattling on 
the pavement he came storming back to 
get hard-nosed about it, a mean-looking 
slat of a six-footer with muscatel on his 
breath. The sour mood I’d been in for 
weeks overflowed on me, and I caught his 
shirt to back-hand him across the mouth 
just as the mammoth cop came up behind 
me and stopped it. The usual crowd gath- 
ered. It looked as if I’d started the fight, 
in addition to outweighing the local hard- 
case some forty pounds, and my Califor- 
nia tags probably didn’t help much. Then 
she stepped off the curb and told the big 
cop how it happened. 

But there was something strange about 
the scene I couldn’t quite put a finger on. 
It was too quiet. No one spoke to her. The 
officer listened to her, but in some cold, 
impersonal way, as if she were a tape re- 
cording. And when I’d thanked her, she 
went back through the crowd, which 
parted for her in utter silence. 

Now she glanced at me with a brief 
smile. “Oh, hello.”” Her face was slender 
and attractive, with fine gray eyes, but 
there was a hint of some bone-deep weari- 
ness behind it. 

“Looks as if I'll be here for a while,” I 
said. “If you've got a vacancy, Pd like to 
ride out with you.” 

“Of course. Just put your bags in 
back.” 

We drove down the main street. It 


wasn’t much of a town. It was hot and 
still, around 2 p.m. of a day in June. 
Shadows were like ink in the white sun- 
light. Pd have been in Miami the next 
day, I thought sourly. 

I turned and looked at her again. She 
had dark reddish-brown hair worn in a 
long bob just off her shoulders, and a 
complexion like pale cream. The mouth 
was nice. Her cheekbones were promi- 
nent, giving an impression of faint hol- 
lows below them and adding to that over- 
all suggestion of being underweight and 
overtrained. She was about twenty-eight, 
I figured. Her wedding and engagement 
rings looked expensive, but the dress was 
off the $9.99 rack and the sandals were 
old and scuffed. 

The Magnolia was about a half mile 
east of the city limits, on the left. There 
was an air of neglect about it, as he’d 
said. There were about fifteen connected 
units in a hollow square effect with the 
open end facing the highway. The con- 
struction itself was solid, brick with a 
red tile roof, but all the trim needed 
painting and the grounds were bleak and 
inhospitable in the hot glare of afternoon. 


--grer office was a separate building 
H at the left. I carried the groceries 
inside for her. The small lobby was 

cool, and pleasantly dim after the harsh 
sunlight. Opposite the door was the reg- 
istration desk, and at the closed end of 
that a small telephone switchboard. Be- 
hind the desk was a curtained doorway 
that apparently connected with their liv- 
ing quarters. She punched the bell, and a 
colored woman with a gentle face came 


The barefoot blonde stared at me like a cow. "Go to bed," I told her. "You'll be a lot safer." 





STAIN SF SUSPICIEN ,......, 


through the curtains. *Yes'm?" she said. 

Mrs. Langston indicated the groceries. 
“Take these out in the kitchen, will you, 
Josie?” 

I unclipped my pen and bent over the 
card to register, wondering—as I had for 
the past week—why I still gave San 
Francisco as my address. Well, you had 
to put down something. 


Then she smiled. “How are you 
standing the heat, Mr. Chatham?” 
Before I could reply, the telephone 
rang. She went rigid. as if she'd been 
sluiced in the back with ice water, and I 
saw terror in her eyes. She fought for 
control, but its shrill clamor tore across 
the silence twice more before she could 
force herself to pick it up. 
*Magnolia Motel" she 
strained voice. 

Then all the color went out of her face. 
I reached out and caught her just as she 
collapsed onto the stool behind the desk. 
The phone lay on the blotter with faint 
sounds issuing from it while she put her 
face down in her hands and shuddered. 

I picked it up, out of pure reflex. The 
voice was an unidentifiable whisper. vi- 
cious, obscene, and taunting, and the filth 
it spewed up would make you sick. I 
thought I heard something else, too. In a 
minute the flow of sewage halted, and 
the whisper asked, “Hearing me all right, 
Honey?” 

I clamped a hand over the transmitter. 
“Answer him,” I said, holding it before 
her. 

At first she only stared in horror. I 
shook her shoulder, and uncovered the 
transmitter. “Why?” she cried into it. 
“Why are you doing this to me?” 

I put it back to my ear. The soft laugh 
was like something crawling over your 
bare flesh in a swamp. “Because we've 
got a secret, baby. We know you killed 
him, don’t we?” 

I frowned. That wasn’t part of the 
usual pattern. The whisper continued. “I 
like to think about just the two of us—” 
He repeated some of what he liked to 
think. He had a great imagination, with 
things crawling in it. Then suddenly there 
was a brief burst of some other sound in 
the background, and he hung up. 

I replaced the receiver and looked 
down at her. “How long has he been do- 
ing it?” 

“Months,” she whispered raggedly. 

“No idea who he is?” 

She shook her head. 

“You reported it to the police?” 

She took a shaky breath. “Several 
times.” 

I whirled back to the phone and dialed 
Operator. “Give me the sheriff's office, 
quick.” 

A man answered after the second ring, 
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S. turned the card and glanced at it. 


said in a 


and when I asked for the sheriff, he said, 
*He's not here. This is Magruder. What 
is it?" 

“I’m calling from the Magnolia Motel," 
I told him. *It's about the psycho that's 
been phoning Mrs. Langston—" 

“The what?” 

“Psycho,” I repeated. “A nut. He’s 
been hounding her on the phone.” 

“Yeah, yeah," he said brusquely. 
*What about him?" 

*[ can give you a lead, if you work 
fast. He just hung up." 

*Hold it, friend. Not so fast. Who are 
you?" 

I took a deep breath. “My name's 
Chatham. I’m staying at the motel, and I 
happened to be in the office when the 
creep called this time. I listened to 
him—" 

*Why?" 

I choked down a sarcastic reply. “I’ve 
got a lead—" 

“Listen, friend," he cut me off coldly, 
*you think we got nothing to do but play 
Junior G-Man with some drunk on a 
telephone jag? Tell Mrs. Langston if she 
don't want to listen to this goof to just 
hang up." 

*She can't take much more of it," I 
said. 

*Nobody's ever been hurt over a phone. 
Believe me.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I’m glad you told 
me.” I hung up, burning. 

She was still shaken, and much too 
pale. One of these days she was going to 
come apart like a dropped plate. “They 
ever do anything about it at all?” I 
asked. 

“A deputy came out once. I don’t think 
they even believe me.” 

That figured, I thought, if that clown 
Magruder was typical. 

She glanced up then. “Why did you 
want me to answer him?” 

I shrugged. “Force of habit. I used to 
be a cop.” 

“Oh,” she said. “You wanted to keep 
him talking, is that it?” 

“Sure. The longer he spews, the more 
chance you'll get something." 

She looked at me with quickened in- 
terest. “And you did?” 

I nodded. “Of a sort. He was calling 
from a pay phone in a beer joint or cafe, 
and it could be identified—” 

“How?” she asked wonderingly. “I 
mean, how did you learn that?” 


« umb luck," I said. *You play for 
Ds breaks, and sometimes you 
win. Most of those booths have 
fans, you know; this one did, and it had 
a noisy bearing. And I heard a jukebox." 
“And they wouldn't even listen to you!” 
she said angrily. 
I said nothing. Her county police force 
was none of my business. 


“You say you were a policeman? Then 
you’re not any more?” 

' *No," I said. I picked up the room key 
and started out. 

It was as curt as a slap in the face, and 
I was instantly ashamed. I turned in the 
doorway. “If your husband’ll go to the 
D.A. and get tough about it, you’ll prob- 
ably get some action.” 

“My husband is dead.” she said simply. 

“Oh.” I paused awkwardly. “I’m sorry.” 

She made no reply. I got the bags out 
of the station wagon and went across to 
Number Twelve. 


carpet, bedspreads, and drapes all 

the same,dark green. I switched on 
the air-conditioner, sat down to light a 
cigarette, and the old black mood and the 
restlessness were all over me in an in- 
stant. It'll be better, I thought, when I’ve 
got something to do, some kind of hard 
work—I looked at my watch. It was two- 
forty. If I stayed cooped up here with my 
thoughts all afternoon, I’d be walking up 
the walls, 

A phone booth with a noisy fan... 

I swore. It was none of my business, 
was it? He’d be gone anyway. 

But it would kill time and keep me 
from going crazy. Call it an exercise, a 
problem in police work. Take a tank town 
of twenty square blocks, eliminate the 
drugstores and the phone company—any 
good leg man would find it in an hour. 

Two hours later I was baffled. My feet 
hurt, I was soaked with sweat, and I knew 
the layout of the town from the river on 
the west to the railroad and colored sec- 
tion on the south side and the schools and 
good residential area to the north, but 
there was no booth with a noisy fan. 

The only place left to hit was that one 
on the highway, the Silver King, but that 
seemed hopeless; it was directly across 
from the motel entrance, in plain sight. 
Still, who knew what a creep would do? 

I picked up a cab near the bus station. 
As we stopped at the first light, the 
driver glanced at me in the mirror. He 
had dirty brown eyes and a badly made 
set of false teeth. “You're the feller that 
was in the accident, ain’t you? Man, you 
sure look a town over. I bet I seen you 
six times, goin’ in and out of places.” 

I hadn’t thought of that. It was my 
first experience with small towns. I was a 
stranger, I weighed 220, and had spiky 
red hair. 

He was still talking. “Figured you 
might have something to do with the 
Langston case. I mean, stayin’ at the 
Magnolia, and all this runnin’ around. 
You wouldn’t be a reporter, would you?” 

I did a delayed take. “Langston case? 
What do you mean?” 

“Oh. You didn’t even know about it?” 

“About what?” I demanded. 


T: room was nicely furnished, with 


*Langston was murdered," he replied. 

I didn't say anything for a moment. I 
was thinking of a filthy whisper. We 
know you killed him, don't we? 

Then I snapped out of it. ^Well, did 
they catch the party that did it?" 

“They got one of ’em,” he said. “The 
man. But they ain't never been able to 
prove who the other one was." 

He wasn't making sense. “You mean 
the one they got wouldn't tell?" 

The light changed. He shifted gears, 
and tossed the words back over his shoul- 
der. *Mister, they won't never get any- 
thing out of that guy. He pulled a gun on 
Calhoun, and he was dead when he hit 
the ground." 

“Who’s Calhoun?” I asked. 

*City cop. That guy that stopped you 
from clobberin’ Frankie. He's so tough—” 

“Sure, sure,” I said impatiently. “But 
you say this one was killed resisting ar- 
rest. If he didn’t talk, how do they know 
there was another one. Did he catch ’em 
in the act?” 

“Not exactly. When Calhoun jumped 
this man—Strader, his name was—he was 
down in the river bottom about four-thir- 
ty in the morning tryin’ to get rid of the 
body. He was drivin’ Langston’s car, and 
Langston hisself was in back wrapped in 
a tarp with his head caved in.” 

“But was there anybody else in the 
car?” I asked. 


&« o. But there was another car, fifty 
| N yards up the road. It got away. 
Calhoun chased it, but he tripped 
in the dark and lost his gun before he 
could shoot. He got the license number." 

*So they know whose car it was?" 

“Sure. It was Strader’s.” 

* And where did they find it?" 

“Where else?" he asked. “Right in 
front of Strader’s room at the Magnolia 
Motel. And the only thing they ever found 
out for sure was that it was a woman 
who was drivin’ it.” 

I said nothing. I could already see the 
ugliness emerging, the stain of suspicion 
that had spread over the town. 
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The cab pulled to a stop before the 
Silver King. Heat shimmered off the white 
gravel parking area. I could hear a juke- 
box inside. 

“When did this happen?” I asked. 

“Last November.” 

Seven months, I thought. No wonder 
you had that feeling she was running 
along the dark precipice of a nervous 
breakdown. 

“That'll be a dollar,” he said. “Outside 
the city limits.” 

I gave him two. “Who was Strader?” 

“A woman-chasin bum from Miami. 
Supposed to be a real estate salesman.” 

“Did they ever make an arrest?” 


«c es. And three days later they 
Y dropped the charge. Lack of evi- 
dence." He laughed unpleasantly. 
*Figure it out for yourself. Strader was 
registered at that motel three times in two 
months. Alone. He wasn't on business. 
You couldn't give away Miami real estate 
around here, let alone sell it. She's from 
Miami. Strader was always mixed up 
with some woman that was helping sup- 
port him, usually a married one. And why 
do you reckon he was tryin' to fake it to 
look like an accident?" 

I glanced up. That was deadly. *So 
that was the reason for the two cars?" 

*Sure. They was going to leave Lang- 
ston's down there. Evidence, hah! Just 
because they never been able to prove 
Strader knew either one of the Langstons 
—” He broke off, glancing at his watch. 
*[ got to get back." 

The front part of the Silver King, fac- 
ing the highway, was a lunchroom. A 
doorway at the right led into the bar, a 
longer room running back at right angles. 
I ordered a beer. In the back there was a 
jukebox and a phone booth. There were 
two enormous mounted tarpons over the 
backbar mirror. The bartender appeared 
to be in his middle twenties, a man with 
big shoulders, a wide, tanned face, and 
steady brown eyes. Two men were talking 
at the end of the bar, and in one of the 
booths a man in a garish cowboy shirt 





and white hat was sitting with his back 
to me, facing a thin, dark splinter of a 
girl. 

Every time she walked down the street 
she stood trial for murder. Well, maybe 
she had killed him; what did I know 
about her? But if that sordid motive was 
all they had—she just didn't fit the pic- 
ture. 

The bartender put my change before 
me. *In that Langston thing," I said, 
“what makes them so sure it was a woman 
driving Strader's car?" 

The room went instantly silent. The 
two men down the bar stopped talking 
and stared. Before the bartender could 
reply, the one with the meddlesome eyes 
said, *Who're you, friend?" 

*[ was talking to the bartender," I 
said curtly. 

*Maybe you're a private eye, or one of 
those true-crime guys, huh?" 


The bartender shook his head. *If 

you want to talk about the Langston 
case, do it somewhere else. Fixtures cost 
money." 

“Tt’s that touchy?” 

He nodded calmly. “That touchy.” 

“Its your bar,” I said, and took a 
drink of the beer. The two men slowly 
settled down, like wasps that had been 
disturbed. 

I fished a dime from my pocket and 
went back to the phone booth. The dark 
girl glanced up as I went past. She 
seemed scarcely eighteen, but looked as 
if she’d spent twice that long in a furious 
and dedicated flight from any form of in- 
nocence. Her left leg was stretched out 
under the edge of the table with her 
skirt hiked up, and the man was grinning 
slyly as he wrote something on her naked 
thigh with her lipstick. She met my eyes 
and shrugged with boredom. 

The instant I closed the door of the 
booth, I knew I’d found it. The fan came 
on with an uneven whirring sound. But 
the chances were a thousand to one 
against his still being here; it had been 


I could feel the hostility in the air. 
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three hours ago. And there was no use 
asking questions, not in that atmosphere. 
I went through the motions of making a 
call, and as I came out I shot a glance 
at the literary cowboy. He was around 
thirty-five, with a bland moon face. The 
ornate shirt had fancy pearl buttons and 
old food stains down the front. His eyes 
were China blue and reminded you of a 
baby's except for some quality of yokel 
shrewdness and sly humor in them. He 
was probably known as a card. 


from force of habit, but they were 

as unlikely as the humorist. They 
looked mean enough, but not like creeps. 
I went out and crossed the highway in the 
leaden heat of late afternoon. What was 
it to me, anyway? 

She was in the office, making entries 
in a couple of big ledgers. I told her what 
I'd found, shrugged off her thanks, and 
went back to my room. I was lying on the 
bed smoking and staring up at the ceil- 
ing a half hour later when there was a 
light knock on the door. 

* Come in," I said. 

She stepped inside, leaving the door 
slightly ajar. *Could I talk to you a mo- 
ment?" she asked, as if uncertain how to 
begin. 

I nodded morosely toward the arm- 
chair. *Sure. Sit down." She probably 
thought I had the manners of a pig, if 
it mattered. 


I went back and cased the other two 


She sat. “You say you’re not a police- 
man any more. Would it be prying if I 
asked whether you’re doing anything 
right now?” 

“No, on both counts,” I said. “I have 
no job. I’m just on my way to Miami. The 
reason escapes me at the moment.” 

“Would you be interested in doing a 
job for me?” 

“Depends on what it is.” 

“Will you try to find out who that man 
is?” 

“Why me?” I asked. 

“Because the sheriff's office won't do 
anything. And I know you could do it.” 

“No,” I said. 

*But why?" she asked helplessly. 

“In the first place, it's police work. 
And I’m not a policeman.” 

“But private detectives—” 

“Are licensed. And operating without 
a license can get you in plenty of trouble. 
And in the second place, just identifying 
him is pointless. The only way you can 
stop him is a conviction that will send 
him to jail or a nut-hatch. Which brings 
you right back to the police and your 
local D.A. If they're dragging their feet, 
you're out of luck." 

“I see," she said wearily. For an in- 
stant I could feel her getting hold of me, 
but I pushed her off. She was a fine and 
sensitive girl taking too much punish- 
ment, and there was great gallantry in 
her. So what the hell was it to me? Was 
I supposed to weep over her troubles? 
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“Why don’t you sell out and leave?” I 
asked. 

“No!” The anger of it surprised me. 
“My husband put everything he had left 
in this place, and I have no intention of 
giving it away and running like a scared 
child!” 

“Then why don’t you landscape it? It’s 
so bleak it drives people away.” 

She stood up. “I’m aware of that. But I 
don’t have the money.” 

And I did, I thought. And perhaps it 
was the kind of thing I was looking for, 
but I didn’t want to beconie involved with 
her. It had nothing to do with that mur- 
der thing; I’d have bet all of it she was 
innocent. I just didn’t want to become 
involved with anybody. Period. 

She hesitated at the door. “Then you 
won’t even consider it.” 

“No,” I said. Pd get her and her 
troubles off my neck once and for all. 
“There’s only one way I could stop him 
if I did find him. Do you want to hire me 
to beat up an insane man?" 

She flinched. *No. How awful." 

I went on roughly, ignoring her. “I’m 
not even sure I could. I was suspended 
from the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment for brutality, but at least the man I 
beat up was sane. I would assume there 
is a difference, so let's drop it." 

“Brutality?” 

“That’s right.” 

She waited a moment for me to add 
something further, and when I didn’t, 
she said, “I’m sorry to have troubled you, 
Mr. Chatham,” and went out and closed 
the door. 


went into town for a solitary din- 

ner. I bought a magazine and 
walked back to the motel in the blue and 
dust-suspended haze of dusk. There were 
cars parked in front of only three of the 
rooms. I read until nearly midnight. Just 
as I was dropping off to sleep the tele- 
phone rang on the night table. 

I groped for it, mystified. Nobody 
would be calling me here. “Hello,” I mut- 
tered drowsily. 

“Chatham?” It was a man’s voice, tone- 
less, scarcely louder than a whisper. 

“Ves,” 

“We don’t need you. Beat it.” 

I was fully awake now. “Who is this?” 

“Never mind,” he went on softly. “Just 
keep going.” 

I sighed. “Go home and sleep it off, 
will you, Jack? Or beat up your wife, or 
something. I’d like to get some rest.” 

“Well,” he said, *we'll give you a little 
hint." He hung up. 

I dropped the receiver back on the 
cradle. How silly could you get? 

It was after nine of a hot, bright morn- 
ing when I dressed and started across to 
get some breakfast. The cars of the night 


ue six I called another cab and 


were gone. Josie was waddling along in 
front of the doors in the other wing with 
her baskets of cleaning gear and fresh 
bed linen. I waved to her, and had gone 
only a few more steps when I heard her 
scream. She came plunging down the long 
and continuous porch. running like a fat 
bear, and crying. “Oh, Miss Georgia! 
Good Lawd in Heaven—” 

I didn't bother with her. I whirled and 
went across the courtyard on the run, to- 
ward the door she'd left open. I slid to a 
stop and looked in, and I could feel the 
cold rage come churning up inside me. 
They'd done a job, all right. It was sick- 
ening. Paint hung from the plaster in bil- 
ious strips, and some of the piled bed- 
clothes and drapes still foamed slightly 
and stank, and the carpet was a darkened 
and disintegrating ruin. I heard them run- 
ning up behind me, and then she was 
standing by my side. 

*Don't go in," I warned. 


he looked at it. Then she leaned 

against the door jamb and closed her 

eyes. Josie stared, and whimpered, 
and patted her clumsily on the shoulder. 
“What is it?” she asked me, her eyes big 
and scared. “What makes them sheets 
and things bubble like that?” 

“Acid,” I said. I picked up a piece of 
the carpet. It crumbled. 

She cracked then. She put her hands 
up against the sides of her face and be- 
gan to laugh. I lunged for her, but she 
turned and ran out on the gravel and 
stood there in the sun pushing her fingers 
up through her hair while she shook with 
the wild shrieks of laughter that were 
like the sound of something tearing. I 
slapped her. and when she stopped laugh- 
ing to stare inquiringly at me as if I 
were somebody she'd never seen before I 
grabbed her up and ran for the office. I 
put her down in an armchair. Josie hur- 
ried after us. 

I waved toward the phone. *Get her 
doctor out here." 

She began dialing. I knelt beside Geor- 
gia Langston. Her eyes were without ex- 
pression, and her hands twisted at her 
skirt. 

*[t's all right," I said. She didn't even 
hear me. 

*Georgia!" I said sharply. 

She frowned. And this time I was there. 
Josie said the doctor was coming. 
“Good.” I sprang up. “What number was 
that room?" 

*Number Five." 

*Get me the registration cards." 

“A box .. . behind the desk.” Mrs. 
Langston said. *If you'll hand it to me—" 

We found it and put it in her lap. *Do 
you take license numbers?" I asked. 

“Yes.” she said. “I’ve got that one, I 
know. It was a man alone. He came in 
about two o'clock this morning." 


*Good." I whirled back to the tele- 
phone, and dialed Operator. *Get me the 
nearest office of the Highway Patrol." 

*Yes, sir. Hold on, please." 

Mrs. Langston had found the card. 
*What kind of car was it?" I asked. 

She was seized with a spasm of trem- 
bling. She took a deep breath. *A Ford... 
a green sedan. It was a California license. 
and I remember thinking it was odd the 
man had such a heavy Southern accent." 

“Fine.” I said. “Read the number off 
to me." 


“Its M-F-A-3-6-3." 


I repeated it. *M-F- . . . what?” I| 


whirled. reached out, and grabbed it from 
her hand. 

“I’m ringing your party, sir." the oper- 
ator said. 

I looked at the number on the card. 
“Never mind. Operator." I said slowly. 
“Thank you." I dropped the receiver back 
on the cradle. 

Mrs. Langston stared. “What is it?” 

“That’s my license number." I said. 
“They used the plates off my car.” 

Well give you a hint, he'd said. That 
obscene ruin was just to get his message 
across to me. Fighting down my rage. I 
knelt beside her and gently extracted a 
fairly good description of him before she 
slipped back completely into the wooden 
insularity of shock. The doctor came. He 
was a youngish man with a pleasant. 
alert face. I explained what had hap- 
pened, and carried her into the living 
quarters. Just beyond the curtain was a 
combined living and dining room. A door- 
way opposite led into the bedroom. A 
double bed was covered with a blue cor- 
duroy spread. I placed her on it, and she 
tried to sit up. I pushed her gently back 
on the pillow. Framed in the aureole of 
dark hair, her face was white as milk, 
and it occurred to me—strangely, for the 
first time—that she was a very lovely 
woman. The doctor motioned for me to go 
out. I grabbed the phone in the office and 
called the sheriff. Magruder answered. 


I said curtly. I was in no mood 
to fool around with Magruder. 

He came on. *Redfield speaking. What 
is it?" 

“Pm calling from the Magnolia Mo- 
tel—" I began. 

“Yes?” he interrupted. “What’s wrong 
out there now?” 

“Vandalism.” I said. “An acid job on 
one of the rooms.” 

“Acid? When did it happen?” 

“Sometime between 2 A.M. and day- 
light.” 

“He rented the room? Is that it?” In 
spite of the undertone of antagonism or 
whatever it was, this one had more on the 
ball. There was a tough competence in 
the way he snapped the questions. 


T me speak to the sheriff himself." | 
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"That's right,” I said. “How about 
sending a man out here?” 

“You got a license number? Descrip- 
tion of the car?” 

“Green Ford sedan,” I replied, and 
quickly repeated her description of the 
man. “About thirty-five, six feet, thin, 
sandy hair, pale blue eyes. No marks. 
Got it?” 

“Yeah. License number?” 

“Phony. The plates were stolen—” 

“Hold it!” he cut in brusquely. “What 
do you mean, stolen? How would you 
know?" 

“They were mine. My cars in the 
Buick agency. being worked on." 

*Not so fast. Just who are you?" 

I told him, or started to. He interrupted 
again. “I don't get you in this picture. 
Put Mrs. Langston on." 

“She’s collapsed," I said. “The doc- 
tor's with her. How about shagging out 
here and checking for prints?" 

*Get off my back, will you? If he was 
working with acid, he had on rubber 
gloves. Prints!" 

There was logic in that, of course, but 
as an assumption it was slipshod police 
work. And I had an odd feeling he knew 
it. He was a little too hard, a little too 
vehement. 

He hung up. I went up and threw some 
planks in the room to walk on, and strung 
a garden hose. The doctor came out to 
get in his car. “How is she?” I asked. 

“I gave her a sedative,” he said. "She's 
a strong girl. but she's badly run down 
and needs rest. In bed. With no worries, 
and no more emotional upheavals." 

* Any danger of a nervous breakdown?" 

“You never can tell; we'll just have to 
wait and see how she is when she wakes 
up. But see she gets that rest. It'd help 
if this place was closed." 

“It is closed,” I said. 


e left. I waited fifteen minutes in 
H mounting anger. They weren't com- 
ing. I took the hose and went to 
work, sluicing down walls and ceiling and 
floor till water flooded the gravel outside. I 
found a garden rake and dragged out the 
mushy shreds of drapes and bedclothes 
and carpet. It made me sick. I was throw- 
ing in more water when a police car 
stopped in front of the doorway and the 
driver got out. He was in his twenties, a 
big man with a fleshy, good-looking face, 
green eyes, and long dark hair meticu- 
lously combed. You could have cut your- 
self on the creases in the khakis. 

I choked down a sarcastic remark; 
even a little cooperation was better than 
none, and I couldn't afford to antagonize 
them. But he wasn't interested in the 
room. “Turn around," he said coldly. 
*Put your hands up against that wall." 

I stared unbelievingly. *Cut it out." 

“Turn around!” 
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I turned. He shook me down for the 
gun he knew I didn’t have, roughing me 
up as much as possible in the process. 
“All right. get in the car!” 

“What the hell is this?” 

“Questioning,” he said with lordly con- 
descension. He jerked his head. “Get in!” 


room floored with scarred brown lin- 

oleum. The walls were banked with 
filing cabinets and bulletin boards. A bull 
of a man with a bald spot was doing pa- 
per work at a desk by a barred window. 
We crossed to the doorway of an inner 
office. Magruder shoved my arm. “Here 
he is, Kelly.” 

Redfield was a slim-hipped man of 
about thirty-eight in faded khakis. The 
face was lean, and he had a high and 
rounded forehead, thinning brown hair, 
and incisive gray eyes. It was a face with 
intelligence in it, and character. 

I was still burning. I jerked my head 
at Magruder. who was lounging in the 
doorway. “What’s the idea of sending this 
fugitive from ‘Rose Marie’ to bring me 
in?” I asked. “All you had to do was 
call.” 

“Shut up,” he said, without raising his 
voice. “I'll ask the questions.” He nodded 
curtly to the chair at the other end of the 
desk. I sat down. He walked over in front 
of me. lighted a cigarette, and snapped, 
“What're you after around here, Chat- 
ham?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T want to know who the hell you are, 
and what you’re up to. He went to all 
that trouble to steal your plates. Why?” 

“The message was for me." I said. I 
told him about the telephone threat, and 
the call to her and my efforts to find the 
noisy fan. 

“In other words, you’re not in town 
thirty minutes before you’re up to your 
neck in police work. You're a trouble- 
maker; I can smell you a mile." 

“T reported it to this office.” I said. 
* And I was kissed off. Same way you're 
trying to slough off this acid job. What's 
the deal here, Redfield; why can't she 
get police protection?" 

For an instant there was something 
goaded and savage in his eyes, and I 
thought -he was going to hit me. Then he 
had it under control. *Nobody's being 
kissed off here." he said coldly. “Those 
descriptions have gone out. The acid's a 
blank; in a place this size he'd have to 
be from out of town, so if he was hired 
for the job he brought his own. That just 
leaves you. Put your identification on that 
desk." 

He shuffled through it. Then he glanced 
up sharply. *A cop?" 

“I used to be.” 

“What are you now? Who's paying 
you?" he demanded. 


I was in the courthouse, in a dreary 


“I’m not doing anything. I was just on 
my way to Miami.” 

He stabbed a finger at me. “And you’re 
still on your way to Miami. Or some- 
where.” Magruder, in the doorway, 
grinned nastily. 

“Who says so?” I asked. 

"Thats a stupid question, for a man 
that used to be a cop. You know who says 
so. Get this, and get it straight. We don't 
need any meddlers. And I’ve got a belly- 
full of goons and bully-boys that wander 
in here for no reason and seem to wind 
up out there at that motel. We've still got 
the stink from the last one." 

“I thought we'd get back to that." I 
said. “In other words, you don't care 
what happens to her. or how she gets 
pushed around. You've got an unsolved 
murder on your hands. and as far as 
you're concerned she's guilty whether you 
can prove it or not. Well, I’m staying. 
Somebody's deliberately trying to smash 
her or drive her insane. I don't know who, 
or why. But he did that acid job to her 
because of me, so I'm going to do what I 
can to find out." 


age expression in his eyes again. 

*You make one phony move around 
here, and I’m going to land on you. And 
land hard. Get out!" 

Magruder moved aside grudgingly. I 
ignored him, and went on. l'd just made 
things worse, but I was still angry enough 
nåt to care. I couldn't figure him out. He 
was a tough cop, and an honest one unless 
I was crazy, but he was being too hard, 
like a man on the defensive. Somewhere 
inside him a bunch of mice were eating 
the insulation off his nerves. 

I had an idea that big bartender at the 
Silver King would be different if you 
talked to him alone. He was. He was 
friendly, and fair-minded. His name was 
Ollie Graves, and he owned the place. He 
was intelligent, but apparently his sole 
passion in life was fishing for tarpon. 
He'd heard about the acid, and consid- 
ered it a filthy shame. 

“Sure,” he told me frankly, "I think 
she's pretty nice. And getting a rotten 
deal. And that she probably didn't have 
anything to do with that murder. But I'm 
not in the opinion business, I just sell 
beer and hotcakes to people who do have 
opinions." 

I told him about the filthy telephone 
calls, and the noisy fan. 

He nodded. “Same guy who did the 
acid job, you think?" 

*Sure. He saw me checking all those 
booths, and caught on." 

He made an effort, but couldn't recall 
who'd used the phone anywhere around 
that hour. “Unless they ask for change,” 
he said, spreading his hands. “They’re in 
and out all the time. You know how it is.” 


R* leaned over me with that sav- 


*What about the ones who were here 
when I was?" 

“Hmmm,” he said. *Let's see. The hot- 
head who wanted to jump you was Rupe 
Hulbert. He's harmless; he hasn't got 
brains enough to be mixed up in any- 
thing. The big guy with him was Red 
Dunleavy; works in that service station 
just up the road. He's a harum-scarum 
screwball but a pretty good joe. Pearl 
Talley gets off some fairly raw jokes, but 
never anything vicious." 

“What about the guy in the guitar- 
player’s shirt, in the booth with her?” 


llie grinned. “That’s who I'm talk- 
QO ing about; I don’t know the girl. 

Talley’s a clown type; to look at 
him you’d think they had to rope him every 
morning to put shoes on him, but it’s a 
front. He’s got the sharpest business mind 
in the county. Owns a lot of property.” 

There appeared to be nothing in those 
three to warrant any more questions at 
the moment. “Why’s everybody so bitter 
about the Langston thing?” I asked. 

He lighted a cigarette and leaned on 
the bar. “It was so coldblooded and dirty, 
for one thing. And Langston was kind of 
a hometown hero. Greatest football play- 
er the high school ever turned out. All- 
American at Georgia Tech. Fine combat 
record. Went to Miami after the war and 
made a fortune in the construction busi- 
ness. Then he crashed, like running into 
a wall. First wife divorced him and got 
a big settlement. He lost a lawsuit over 
land titles that just about cleaned him 
out, and then his health quit on him. 
Heart attack. Doctors said quit, or he’d 
had it. So just about the time he married 
again he retired and bought the motel up 
here. Little over a year ago.” 

“Who got the insurance?” I asked. 

“Daughter. Kid about thirteen, by the 
first wife.” 

“There goes that motive. What about 
the fake accident?” 

“Langston was supposed to be going 
fishing. He had his tackle and motor in 
the car. There at Finley’s Cut where he 
kept his boat tied up there’s a steep 
climb down an eight-foot bank and a big 
log at the bottom. The motor weighed 
fifty pounds, so you can see what the ver- 
dict would be when they found his body 
with his head smashed against the log 
and the motor on top of him. They’d 
have got away with it clean except that 
Calhoun just happened to be camped 
right below there and the car woke him 
up. He caught Strader down by the edge 
of the water with a flashlight and some 
of the bloody tarp, fixing up the log.” 

“And Strader was a stranger here, of 
course,” I said thoughtfully. “So it had 
to be the woman who knew the setup— 
where he kept the boat?” 

“That’s what they figured.” 


“All right. Now, how do they know it 
was a woman?” ; 

“My short-order cook saw her when 
she got out of the car over there.” 

“Could he describe her?” 

“No. The light was too poor. He 
thought she had dark hair. She went 
across and disappeared into that space 
between the office and the left wing of 
the motel. There’s a back entrance to the 
living quarters.” 

“How soon did the police find the 
car?” 

“Less than twenty minutes. Just as 
soon as Calhoun got back to town, they 
came out to the motel to tell Mrs. Lang- 
ston her husband was killed. And there 
was the car with the Dade County license 
they wanted.” 

“Then it was still before five-thirty. 
Was she awake? They could tell.” 

“Yes. She was in a nightgown and 
robe, but she was awake.” 

“Did she say why?” 

He nodded. “Telephone call, about ten 
minutes before.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Some woman, she said. Sounded about 
half drunk, and wanted to talk to some- 
body that wasn’t even registered.” 

“So she had to shuffle through all the 
cards to be sure?” 

“Yeah.” 

I nodded. This was a great little place 
for telephone calls. 


ple. One of them had known he'd 

be suspected if there was an in- 
vestigation; otherwise, there was no point 
in faking an accident. Strader and Lang- 
ston didn't even know each other, so it 
had to be the woman. And when the acci- 
dent thing went sour and there was a 


Tr thing that damned her was sim- 
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homicide investigation, Georgia Langston 
was the only woman in sight. 

It was less than an hour later and I’d 
just returned from town. Josie was work- 
ing in the office, and she'd said Mrs. 
Langston was sleeping peacefully. I'd 
told her to plug the phone through to my 
room, and switch on the NO VACANCY 
sign. 

This whole thing was tied in some way 
to Langston's murder. It had to be. And 
the key to it was Strader. You had to 
know what he'd really come up here for. 
Well, at least l'd made a start. I'd gone 
to the telephone company office, picked 
a private detective from the Miami direc- 
tory, and called him. He was working on 
Strader now, and was to call back at 
6 P.M. 

The phone rang. When I picked it up, 
a woman's voice said, *Mr. Chatham?" 

“Yes,” I said. *Who's this?" 

*You wouldn't know me, but I might 
be able to tell you something." 

* About what?" I asked quickly. 


« About some acid, maybe. If you 
A thought it was worth a hundred 
dollars—” 

She left it hanging there, and then I 
caught something in the background that 
made my pulse leap in my throat. It was 
the rough, whirring sound of that fan 
with the defective bearing. 

“Itd be worth that," I said. “Where 
can I meet you?" 

“You can't. I wouldn't risk it. But if 
you'll get the money to me, I'll phone—” 
She gasped, and the line went dead. 

I was out the door in three strides. The 
entrance to the Silver King was in plain 
sight. Nobody came out. I shot across the 
highway in the hot sun and hurried 
through the lunchroom, and then stared 


“The manufacturer whose name we dare not 
mention wasn’t well-known enough.” 
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I pretended to make a call while I cased the baby-faced creep outside. 





around in amazement. The bar was emp- 
ty. except for Ollie. He was cleaning 
the parts of a big reel spread out on a 
newspaper. 

*Where'd she go?" I demanded. 

*Who?" 

"The woman that used 
booth." 

“In here?" He stared at me, frowning. 
“There hasn’t been any woman in here. 
Nobody at all for the past half hour.” 

I strode back to the phone. Taking 
down the receiver, I held it against my 
cheek. It was as cool as the air-condi- 
tioned room. He was telling the truth. 

I was staring morosely at a glass of 
beer when I heard hard heels behind me. 
Ollie uncapped a bottle and put it on the 
bar to my left. I turned. It was Pearl 
Talley. He was still wearing the flam- 
boyant shirt, apparently with a few added 
food stains. 

“Howdy, men,” he said, and grinned 
at us with that odd combination of blue- 
eyed innocence and sly humor, like some 
precociously lewd but none-too-intelli- 
gent baby. 

Ollie introduced us. I shook hands, not 
paying much attention to him. My 
thoughts chased themselves in an endless 
circle. I knew I'd heard that fan. Was I 
going crazy? 

Talley drew a circle on the bar with a 
piece of chalk, and took three small sea- 
shells from the breast pocket of his 
shirt. “How’d you fellers like to git in on 
a little hermit-crab race?” 


«c ot with you, you shyster," Ollie 

| N cut him off. He grinned at me. 

“If this guy tries to bet you even 

money the sun’ll never come up again, 
don't take it. Just buy an overcoat.” 

“Shucks,” Pearl said, “you fellers ain't 
got no sportin' blood." 

*How about a story?" Ollie asked. 
*Somebody said you got a new one about 
three Swedes and an Irishman.” 

“Oh, that ain’t no great shakes,” Pearl 
said. “But did I ever tell you the one 
about the ol’ country boy that takened up 
with this real snooty society gal?” 

I waited for the dreary punch line, and 
left. A battered pickup truck I assumed 
was Pearl’s was parked before the plage, 
its spattered sides attesting that chickens 
roosted on it. Well, every town had its 
character. Forget the fan, I thought; at 
the moment there’s no possible answer. 
But she wanted to tell you something, for 
a price. Somebody scared her. She may 
try again. Josie said there'd been no 
calls. I went over to the room and waited. 
An hour went by. Two. It was 1:40 a.m. 
when it finally rang. It was the same 
voice. 

* Are you still interested in that deal?" 
she asked quietly. 

“Yes.” I said. “But what happened be- 


the phone 


fore?” I listened intently, but there was 
no trace of the noisy fan in the back- 
ground now. 

“T almost got caught. I’m calling from 
a different place.” 

“What do I get for the money?” I 
asked. 

“Names. The man that did the job, and 
the one who hired him.” 

“Names are no good. I need proof.” 

“You'll get it. Listen—they're going to 
do it again. It'll be a different man, of 
course, but l'll give you a description of 
him and tell you what night. You want 
ice cream in your beer?" 

“Okay,” I said. “How do I get the 
money to you?" 

“In cash. Put it in a plain envelope 
and mail it to Gertrude Haines, General 
Delivery, Tampa." 

*H-a-i-n-e-s, or H-a-y-n-e-s?” 

“What difference could it possibly 
make?" she asked boredly. “So send it 
in twenties." 

*How do I know you'll call?" 

*You don't. So if you've had a better 
offer, grab it." 

*T know a little about shakedowns. And 
before I fork out the money I want some 
proof you know what you're talking 
about." 

*We-ell" she said slowly. “The acid 
was the kind they use in batteries. And it 
came off a hijacked truck. How about 
that?" 

“Fine,” I said. “Except anybody could 
say that.” 

She sighed with exasperation. “God, 
you’re a hard man to do business with. 
Well, look—I can tell you where the acid 


is.” 


“That’s better.” 

“Don’t rupture yourself, Clyde. Where 
it is won’t prove anything by itself, if you 
get me. You still got to pay me.” 

“Of course." T said. “Just tell me how 
to get there.” 

“Not so fast. You make damn sure no- 
body’s following you. I don’t care what 
happens to you, but I bruise like a 
peach.” 

“PIL watch it,” I said. “Go on.” 


«c kay. Drive east on the highway 
QO about four miles. Turn off to the 
left at a mailbox that says J. 
Pryor. It’s a dirt road. You pass one farm- 
house, and then it’s just about three miles 
to an old abandoned farm. The house is 
burned down, but there’s a barn. The 
acid’s up in the loft in some hay, six glass 
jugs of it. When you get back, mail the 
money. I'll call you within two days.” 

I stopped the station wagon beside the 
fire-blackened monolith of the chimney 
where the house had stood, and when I 
cut the ignition and got out the drowsy 
stillness of summer afternoon closed in 
around me. It was remote, and peaceful. 


Abandoned fields shimmered in the heat, 
and beyond them was the dark line of the 
timber. The old barn was about a hun- 
dred yards away. It was weathered gray, 
and had holes in its roof. I walked down 
to it through brittle weeds. The door was 
at this end. 

It was secured with a turn of baling 
wire. The interior was gloomy. Narrow 
shafts of sunlight slanted in through 
cracks in the wall, illuminating the dust 
motes hanging in the lifeless air. About 
halfway back, against, the left wall, was 
the ladder going up to the loft. There was 
an opening about three feet square above 
it, the top rung of the ladder gilded by a 
shaft of sunlight coming in through one 
of the holes in the roof. I stepped over in 
the dead silence and mounted it. 


y eyes came level with the top of 
M the ladder. Then my breath 

caught and the skin tightened up. 
cold and hard, between my shoulder 
blades. In the thick coating of dust where 
the sunlight was striking the top of the 
two-by-four were the fresh imprints of 
fingers. I threw my feet outward and 
pushed down with my arms to get my 
head out of that opening, and for one 
awful fraction of a second I seemed to be 
hanging suspended in the air, unable to 
fall, and then the gun crashed behind me. 
paralyzing my eardrums. The air was 
filled with dust and flying splinters, and 
I was falling, trying to swim downward 
into the gloom below me and away from 
that deadly shaft of sunlight. 

I landed off balance and fell backward 
and rolled, and as my feet went up and 
over and I was staring in horror at the 
opening above me, I saw thc bent, denim- 
clad leg and the knee in the shaft of 
light, and the beefy hand, and the search- 
ing twin barrels of the gun, still swinging. 
I was over and down when the gun roared 
again. The shot string raked the powdery 
manure and dust and exploded it into the 
air about my head and into my eyes. I 
was blinded. I came up erect and crashed 
into the wall, and fell again. I heard the 
sharp metallic click of ejectors above me 
and the thump as he closed the breech of 
the reloaded gun. I pushed up, tearing at 
my face to clear my eyes. The doorway 
was a faint oblong of light. I hit it head- 
on and gaining speed. When I was fifty 
yards away. I risked a glance over my 
shoulder. There was no sign of him. and I 
was beyond the dangerous range of a 
shotgun. 

I climbed into the car and hit the 
starter, looking back at the drowsy and 
peaceful scene a painter would have 
loved. He hadn't even come out. His gun 
was useless at this distance, and he was 
standing quietly inside somewhere. wait- 
ing for me to go. As long as I didn't know 
who he was, he could always try again. 
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A mile away the road crossed a little 
stream in the timber. I stopped and 
bathed my face in it and washed out my 
eyes. The reaction hit me, and I was weak 
and had to sit down. The way they’d out- 
maneuvered me was chilling. It was the 
oldest con game in the world, and Pd 
gone for it like a greenhorn. 

An anonymous tip to go out to that old 
barn would have put me on guard, but 
they hadn’t done it that way. The tip was 
something else, and Pd talked her into 
telling me about the barn. 

I called the sheriff’s office from the mo- 
tel, but Redfield was out. Twenty minutes 
later, after a bath and a change of 
clothes, I tried again. He was busy. “Get 
off my back!” he snapped, and hung up. 
I drove in to the courthouse to have it out 
with him, but he was gone again. Nothing 
could have been more futile than report- 
ing it to Magruder, so I left. I located a 
small florist shop and bought some flow- 
ers for her room. I didn't know why. I 
wondered how she would be when she 
came out of the sedative. Staring at the 
wall? I could only wait. 

I turned the flowers over to Josie, bor- 
rowed some ice cubes, and went over to 
the room. Mixing a drink from a bottle 
of bourbon I'd bought, I tried to make 
some sense of it. I didn't get anywhere. 
The phone rang at exactly six, and it was 
Lane, the Miami private detective. 
*How'd you make out?" I asked. 

“Okay,” he said. “So far, of course, 
it’s mostly just the poop from the news- 
paper files of last November." 

*Shoot," I said, grabbing something to 
write with. 


Not a crook, just sleazy. No crimi- 

nal record. His trouble was women 
—if that’s trouble. Big, good-looking guy, 
probably oversexed, good front, easy 
manner, and lazy. It's nine hundred miles 
round-trip from Miami to Galicia, and 
you can bet your life when he drove that 
three times in two months, it was a 
woman. 

*Came from a pretty good small-town 
family in upstate Louisiana, played foot- 
ball in military school, but flunked out 
his first year at Tulane. Went in the Navy 
after Pearl Harbor, and got into elec- 
tronics school. First showed up in Miami 
in 1946, disk jockey at a small radio sta- 
tion, For a while in 1948 he was shacked 
up with some racy old girl running a 
string of horses at Tropical and Hialeah. 
Lived here most of the time since, selling 
cars, real estate, and so on, but never 
much good at any of it. Not continuously, 
you understand. There's one small gap 
when he seemis to have been in New Or- 
leans, and he had a couple of traveling 
jobs for short periods. In the fall of '53 
he was selling P.A. systems and motion 
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“ S was thirty-five, and a no-good. 


picture projectors to lodges, schools, and 


so on, working for a Jacksonville distrib- ` 


utor with a northern Florida territory. 
Then in '55 and early '56 he was travel- 
ing Florida and Georgia for an outfit 
called Electronics Enterprises, but I 
don't know what he was selling. Just a 
boomer, you see. Usually shacked up 
with some woman who helped support 
him." 

“No record he ever knew Langston?” 


e one. Same for the first Mrs. Lang- 
\ ston. Remember, Miami’s a big 
place. And no evidence he ever 

met the second Mrs. Langston, the widow. 
That was the one that hurt. He went up 
there to see a woman, presumably a mar- 
ried one, and wound up killing a hus- 
band, so where do you look? And in seven 
months—nothing. She simply wasn’t his 
cup of tea. She was a medical lab tech- 
nician with no money except her salary, 
and she didn’t run with any gay crowd. 
The way she met Langston was clipping 
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I fell, deafened by 
the shot, blinded by dust, 
choked with terror. 


those wires to him to take an electro- 
cardiogram.” 

“Right,” I said. “I mailed you a check 
today. Keep on him. See how many old 
girl friends you can uncover, and where 
they are now. I gather there were no let- 
ters in his stuff, but did they check long 
distance calls?” 

“Two toll calls from Galicia. And in 
both cases, the day before he drove up. 
No lead. They originated at pay phones.” 

“Smart baby,” I said. 

Around seven I went across to Ollie’s 
and tried to eat some dinner while end- 
less questions chased themselves around 
in my mind. If everybody was right and 
Strader'd come up here merely to see a 
woman, who was the butcher with the 
shotgun? What was eating Redfield? 
What about that utterly baffling angle of 
the noisy fan? 

When I went back, Josie said she was 
awake. I went into the bedroom. She was 
propped up on two pillows, wearing dark 
blue pajamas. There was a touch of lip- 
stick, and her hair was freshly combed, 
the rich mahogany gleam of it contrast- 
ing with the creamy pallor of her face. 
The gray eyes were completely rational; 
she smiled as she held out her hand. 

The relief must have shown in my face, 
for she said, *T'm as strong as a horse." 
She glanced at the flowers, and then back 
at me. “Do sit down, Mr. Chatham, and 
tell me some more about your brutality. 
I tend to forget." 

“Pm sorry about that," I said wryly. 
“Tt’s true, all right. But I get in those 
moods; with too much time on my hands, 
I feel sorry for myself." 

“I think perhaps you should explain.” 

I shrugged. “Call it failure. I always 
wanted to be a cop, and I was a fairly 
good one for seven years, and now I’ve 
got to start over at thirty-one. It’s a hard 
thing to explain, but laws are supposed to 
be enforced by impersonal men, not cru- 
saders or fanatics. And a fanatic was 
what I was becoming. I didn’t realize it 
until after my wife had given up and di- 
vorced me, and after I was handed a 
thirty-day suspension for beating a man 
unconscious in the washroom of a bar.” 

“What happened?” she asked quietly. 


narcotics detail. I began to hate the 
stuff and the people who pushed 
it. I don’t know why. It’s dirty, but so are 
lot of things. It just got to me, you see. 
There was a smart punk shoving the stuff 
to kids, and I was so hot-eyed for him I 
picked him up without building a solid 
case and they had to let him go. He gave 
me the horse-laugh. And two nights later 
I ran into him in a bar." 
She nodded. “Yes, I suppose it was 
wrong of you. But nobody can turn his 
emotions off entirely.” 


“ J I said. “I was assigned to a 


“Well, it’s all past. And I need some- 
thing to do. How would you like to have 
this place put back on its feet and land- 
scaped so you could sell it at a fair 
price?" 

“Pd love it,” she said frankly. “But I 
don't have the money." 

"['ve got a little I inherited from my 
mother's family," I told her. “And I like 
that kind of work and know how to do it. 
One of my uncles was a landscape ar- 
chitect, and I used to work for him sum- 
mers when I was in high school and the 
two years I went to Cal. How much is 
your equity worth, off the last offer you 
had from a buyer?" 


nearly $20,000 under the cash we 
put up when we bought. The mort- 
gage is $40,000." 

“For a half interest," I said, “Ill 
match your equity with $15,000 to be put 
into a pool and landscaping. By doing 
the work myself I believe we could up 
the value $25,000. Are you interested?" 

“Of course. But aren't you forgetting 
the bitterness here?" 

*No. I was coming to that." I told her 
why they'd used my license plates, and 
that I believed it all tied in with the death 
of her husband, but made no mention of 
the man with the shotgun. “In all the time 
the police were questioning you, did they 
ever consider the possibility somebody 
tried to frame you?" 

*Why, no," she said wonderingly. *Not 
to my knowledge." 

"They could have, of course, without 
telling you. I'm referring to that phone 
call, the one that woke you up. Tell me 
about it." 

It was substantially as Ollie had given 
it to me. I nodded. *Do you remember the 
name of the man she wanted to talk to?" 

*Yes, a Mr. Carlson." 

*What did Redfield say when you told 
him that? Not at first, but later." 

"He said I was lying. There was no 
such person as Carlson." 

I nodded. “Redfield’s too smart a cop 
to miss the phony ring of that one. So he 
checked and found there wasn’t any Mr. 
Carlson registered anywhere in the coun- 
ty. That’s what I wanted to know.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because it’s almost certain nobody 
was trying to get hold of a mythical Mr. 
Carlson at five in the morning. That re- 
duces it to only two possibilities. And he 
should at least have considered the sec- 
ond one. If you weren't lying, you were 
talking to the woman who killed your 
husband." 

She stared. 
could do that?" 

“Take a look at her,” I said. “In the 
space of an hour she’d helped kill a man, 
and had seen her lover shot down by a 


« es $15,000," she said. “That’s 


“What kind of woman 


policeman, and still she was able to get 
off the hook and figure out a way to hang 
it on you. It was ad-lib, you see, because 
Calhoun gummed up the first plan. I'd 
say she was about as flighty as a cobra." 

Strader had arrived at the motel around 
6 r.M. She had registered him, and as 
far as she knew she'd never seen him be- 
fore. Apparently her husband had reg- 
istered him the other two times, in Octo- 
ber. She didn't know whether his car was 
still there later on that night. He was 
definitely alone, and when the police 
searched the room the next day there was 
no evidence that there'd been a woman 
in it. 

Kendall Langston had got up at three- 
thirty the next morning to go fishing. She 
made the coffee for his thermos, so she 
was sure of the time he left. It was ten 
minutes of four. It was a twenty-minute 
drive to the Cut, where he kept the boat. 
And Calhoun had testified it was 4:25 
A.M. when the car woke him up. 

That left fifteen minutes unaccounted 
for. In that length of time, somewhere, 
he'd either met or run into Strader and 
the woman and been killed. At four in the 
morning in a small town. It made no 
sense, but there it was. 

She herself had gone back to sleep 
after he'd driven off. The telephone had 
waked her shortly after five, and after 
arguing with the half-drunken woman she 
couldn't go back to sleep. The police 
knocked less than ten minutes later to 
tell her Kendall was dead. It was around 
9 A.M. when they learned from Ollie's 
cook that the driver of Strader's car had 
been a woman. She was arrested then. 
She was held for three days, and was 
questioned for hours at a time as they 
tried to make her admit she and Strader 
were lovers. She wasn't mistreated, but 
began to realize after a while that Red- 
field disliked or even hated her. 

“Something is chewing him," I said. “I 
don’t know what.” 

“T think I do,” she replied. “He and 
Kendall were friends, and Kendall was 
something of a boyhood hero of his. You 
know, an All-American. He simply be- 
lieves I’m a cheat and a murderess, and 
that I got away with it.” - 

I nodded. That might account for the 
harsh, defensive attitude. He knew he 
had no business giving her a raw deal be- 
cause of a personal dislike or personal 
belief, and so he was constantly at war 
with his conscience. 


ec ne more thing," I said. *Did you 
O ever have any reason to suspect 
your husband might be involved 
with another woman here?” 
“No,” she said. “Certainly not.” 
“Well, sometimes at that age—" 
There was a quick ruffling of temper in 
the eyes. “I told you—" Then she 


stopped. “Im sorry,” she said, and 
smiled. 

She was getting tired. I said goodnight, 
told her to be sure all the doors were 
locked, and went across to my room. I 
bolted the door, and made sure the win- 
dow at the rear was locked and the 
drapes tightly drawn. Anybody who isn't 
afraid of a shotgun is insane. 

Who was the woman? And what pos- 
sible connection could she have had with 
Langston? She lived here, she was prob- 
ably married, and somewhere before she 
must have known Strader. And if he was 
driving that far to see her, she must be 
quite a girl; on the evidence, he was no 
love-starved adolescent. 

I had one very slim lead. When she'd 
called me on the phone to send me out to 
that old barn, she'd made no attempt to 
disguise her voice or speech mannerisms. 
She hadn't considered it necessary be- 
cause she figured that in half an hour I'd 
be dead. She had a wise-guy manner. 


self for an idiot. There was no mys- 

tery about the fan. That first call, 
when she'd hung up abruptly, had been a 
test. They were checking me. They sus- 
pected what I was after, going into all 
those phone booths, but they wanted to 
be absolutely sure. So what could be 
simpler than setting up a fake, duplicat- 
ing the noise with a fan near some other 
phone, and watching while she called 
me? If I ran across the street to try to 
catch her when she hung up, they'd know. 
And Pd fallen for it like a backwoods 
yokel. 

Did it mean, then, that it had to be one 
of the four who'd been in the place that 
first time—Rupe, Dunleavy, Ollie, or 
Pearl Talley? Not necessarily, I thought, 
but it was a strong possibility. If it was, 
which one? Dunleavy worked in a filling 
station just up the highway. He'd have 
been able to see me run over there. Ollie 
was already there, naturally. Pearl Talley 
had come in just after me. Rupe—or any- 
body, for that matter—could have been 
watching from a parked car. 

But if it had been Talley, would he 
have walked in that brazenly? Sure, I 
thought. Where was the strain? It was 
the same reasoning as the girl's: I wasn't 
going to figure it out later, because later 
I was going to be dead. But it couldn't 
have been Talley, I thought; not with 
that mush-mouthed hillbilly accent of his. 
Whoever the man was, l'd heard him 
twice on the telephone, and while he'd 
been whispering once and speaking very 
softly the other time, some of that houn- 
dawg dialect would have come through. 

It was just after sunrise when I parked 
Georgia Langston's car and walked down 
past the old barn. Awake at dawn, Pd 
been struck by the thought that I'd seen 
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no traces of any other car out here yes- 
terday. But he must have had one. I 
crossed the field behind the barn and 
entered the timber: beyond. In less than a 
quarter mile I struck it, the trace of an 
old road, not much more than a pair of 
ruts. There were fresh tire tracks in it. I 
followed it to the left. Most of the ground 
was too hard or covered with pine need- 
les to show anything clearly, but in the 
softer areas I studied the tread marks, 
looking for a flaw or cut that might iden- 
tify the tire. There was nothing. The 
treads themselves were a standard dia- 
mond pattern like hundreds of thousands 
of others. 

In about a hundred yards I came to the 
place he’d stopped and turned around. A 
large pine had fallen across the ruts, and 
there was no way he could get around it. 
I saw where he’d pulled out to the left, 
backed, and stopped faced the other way. 
Several drops of oil had seeped into the 
ground between the ruts, so he’d been 
here for some time. It was almost cer- 
tainly the butcher with the shotgun. I 
studied the ground with growing disap- 
pointment; there was nothing I could 
learn, now that ld found it. The few 
footprints were too indistinct to be of any 
value. Then I noticed something. In turn- 
ing, he'd been cramped for space because 
of the trees on both sides, and at the very 
end of his reverse he'd backed into a pine 
sapling. I stood looking at it. The small 
gouge in the bark was unmistakable, but 
it was too high. Then I knew what had 
done it—not the bumper of a car, but 
the tailgate of a pickup truck. 

Talley drove one. Then I shrugged. So 
did hundreds of other people. I went 
back and searched the barn, but found 
nothing. not even the empty shells. I 
shuddered as I looked at the mutilated 
plank at the head of the ladder. Where 
would they try next? And when? It was 
creepy, not knowing who he was. 


fast, called the sheriff's office. Magru- 

der answered. He said Redfield was 
taking the day off. *What do you want?" 
he asked nastily. 

“A cop." I said, and hung up. 

I looked up Redfield's home number in 
the book, and dialed it. A girl answered. 
*No," she said, *he's gone fishing. Could 
I take a message? This is Mrs. Redfield." 

“Thanks,” I said, “PI call later." 

“He’ll be home this afternoon. He's 
going to work in the yard." 

“PII try him then. Thank you very 
much." 

The stores were opening now. I bought 
a hundred-foot tape and some drawing 
instruments, and drove back to the motel. 
Georgia Langston was still asleep. I tore 
out the rest of the ruined carpet in Num- 
ber Five, washed it down again, and 
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I drove back to town, had some break- 


called a truck to cart away the whole 
sickening mess. Making a crude sketch of 
the grounds and buildings, I reeled out 
the tape, and began measuring. For the 
next three hours I was happier than Pd 
been in a long time. I made a scale draw- 
ing of it on a large piece of paper, visual- 
izing it as I sketched it in—pool, con- 
crete deck, paving, lawns, flower beds. 
Georgia knocked and came in just as I 
was completing it. She was wearing a 
crisp white skirt and short-sleeved blouse, 
and looked refreshed and very easy on 
the eyes. 
*How do you like it?" I asked. 


wonderful," she said. “Are you sure 
you want to do it?" 

“Yes,” I said. “Very much." 

She smiled and held out her hand. Then 
her face became somber. “Don’t throw 
your money away, Bill. The minute the 
place is reopened, they'll wreck another 
room.” 

“I’m working on it,” I said. “Trying to 
get hold of Redfield now.” 

“Do you think he'll ever do anything?” 

*He has to. We've just got to keep try- 
ing." 

It was after 1 P.M.; we went over to the 
office and I called Redfield's home. There 
was no answer, Maybe he was working in 
the yard and couldn't hear it ring. I 
looked up the address. It was 1060 Clay- 
ton. “That’d be here in the east end, 
wouldn't it?" I asked. 

*You don't have to go clear back to 
town,” she said. “Turn right on the first 
street, at the city limits, and it's three 
blocks." 

Clayton ran parallel to the highway. I 
turned into it, and saw it dead-ended 
against a fenced orchard at the end of 
the next block. On the left was a play- 
ground and baseball diamond. The house 
was on the right, the only one in the 
block. It was a low ranch-style with a 
new coat of white paint. There was a 
well-kept lawn in front. 

I stepped up on the porch and rang the 
bell. No one answered. I crossed the lawn 
to the driveway, and there at the side of 
the house was a Ford pickup loaded with 
bricks and a bag of cement. I frowned, 
and glanced quickly at the rear tires. The 
treads were that same diamond pattern. 
And he was out of the office when I got 
back to town, I thought. 

I stepped over and examined the metal 
tailgate for shreds of bark or traces of 
pine sap, but found neither. I shrugged. 
There were hundreds of pickup trucks in 
any area with tires like that. I stepped 
back along the driveway and around the 
corner of the house to see if he was work- 
ing on the other side of the back yard. 

He had been. I could see his tools and 
a pile of bricks where he'd been doing 


S studied the drawing. “I think it's 


some paving near the high grapestake 
fence in back, but the place was deserted 


. now. I had come slightly past the inner 


corner of this wing of the house. As I 
turned to leave I glanced idly behind me 
at the area between the two wings, and 
froze. On the flagstone deck almost under 
my feet a girl with dark, wine-red hair 
was lying on her back on a large beach 
towel facing me with her hands under the 
back of her head. She was completely 
nude except for a pair of dark glasses 
that were aimed at my face in a blank, 
inscrutable stare. I whirled, and was back 
around the corner of the ‘driveway by the 
time I'd grasped the fact she was obvious- 
ly asleep. I sighed with relief, and hur- 
ried out to the car. 

I tried guiltily to scrape the picture of 
her off my mind, but it stuck. I could see 
the dark red hair spread across the towel, 
and the plastic squeeze bottle of suntan 
lotion beside her hip, and—the ashtray. 
and the ribbon of smoke from a lighted 
cigarette! My face flamed. 

She couldn't have been awake, I told 
myself. She'd have screamed. I whirled 
the car about, turning at the corner to 
speed toward the highway, still uncom- 
fortable about it. But even in the con- 
fusion of my thoughts, it occurred to me 
that Redfield’s home was almost in back 
of the Magnolia Motel, probably not 
more than a quarter mile across that 
orchard. 


eorgia was in the living room, 

í working on her ledgers at the cof- 

fee table. I took them from her. 

“The doctor said rest,” I told her. “And 
you'll rest if I have to belt you one.” 

She grinned. “You’re a bully. But 
nice.” I lighted cigarettes for both of us. 
and sat down across from her. “How well 
did you and your husband know the Red- 
fields?” 

“Not really well,” she replied. “You 
don’t entertain much when you operate a 
motel. He and Kendall fished together 
quite often. In fact, he was going with 
Kendall that morning, but he had to go 
out of town—” 

“Hold it!" I cut in. “Tell me about 
that." 

She looked puzzled. “It happened 
Thursday, you remember. They'd planned 
the trip several days before, but Wednes- 
day morning Redfield called and said he 
had to go to Alabama and bring back a 
prisoner.” 

“He talked to you?” I asked. “Not 
your husband?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But you gave him the message? 
You're positive of that?" 

“Of course. But why are you asking all 
this?" 

“I’m not sure," I said. “Who picked up 
whom, as a rule?" 


*Kendall always went by there for 
him." 

*Umh-umh. But did Redfield actually 
go out of town? Remember, he arrested 
you the next morning." 

*No. That was Magruder, and Mitchell. 
Redfield didn't get back until that after- 
noon." 

I nodded. *What do you know about 
Mrs. Redfield?" 

*Not too much, I'm afraid. She seems 
very nice. She was a schoolteacher, and I 
think they've been married about two 
years." 

*[s she a native?" 

“No. She came here from Warten 
Springs. That's about sixty miles. But she 
does have relatives here; you'd never be- 
lieve it if you met her, but she's a cousin 
of that horrible Pearl Talley." 

“Talley?” I asked sharply. 

*[ gather you've met him," she said. 
*Lots of people think he's amusing, but 
to me he's revolting. Those depraved girls 
he lives with. And it isn't as if he were 
stupid; he's one of the smartest business 
men in the county. He came here from 
Georgia eight years ago with nothing, 
and now he owns the movie theatre, and 
that big junk yard across the river, and I 
don't know how much real estate." 

*[ know," I said. *But tell me about 
Mrs. Redfield." 

It was sketchy. Her first name was 
Cynthia, and she thought the maiden 
name was Sprague. She'd come here just 
before school started in 1954, taught 
third grade one year, and married Red- 
field in June, 1955. 

“Why are you so interested in her?” 
she asked. 

“Hunch,” I said. “Strader was coming 
up here to see a woman, and from what 
they say of him he wouldn't bother for 
Gravel Gertie." 

She stared. *You couldn't mean Cyn- 
thia Redfield!” 

*Why not?" 

*[ don't know. She just doesn't seem 
the type." 

“Neither do you,” I said. “But it didn't 
seem to bother anybody when it came to 
hanging Strader around your neck. So 
let's try her." 

She was scared. “Bill, if you even 
hinted that, he'd kill you." 

“I know,” I said. And if I tried asking 
questions about her I'd be pistol-whipped 
and run out of town. “I’m going to War- 
ren Springs." 


hen I was within ten miles of it I 

W realized I was an idiot on a wild 
goose chase. I'd talked to Cynthia 
Redfield on the phone, and she simply 
wasn't the slangy tart who'd sent me out 
to that barn. Her voice was entirely differ- 
ent, a pleasant contralto, and she spoke 
as if she'd gone to school. I shrugged, and 


went on; there was no point in turning 
back now. ` 

Warren Springs was larger than Ga- 
licia. I parked in the square where mag- 
nificent old trees did their best to hide a 
turn-of-the-century courthouse that set 
your teeth on edge, and got busy on the 
phone. The superintendent of schools was 
out of town, but I finally ran down his 
secretary at her summer job and took her 
out for coffee. Her name was Ellen Beas- 
ley; she was unmarried and forty-ish, 
with earnest but friendly blue eyes. We 
sat down in a booth and she refused a 
cigarette as if she were a little ashamed 
of having no bad habits. 

“Cynthia Sprague?” she said thought- 
fully. “I don’t recall a teacher by that 
name. Wait, I know now. But she wasn’t 
a teacher; at least, not the last two years 
she was here. She was married to one. 
Robert Sprague, the principal of the jun- 
ior high school. But she did do part-time 
clerical work in his office. That is, up un- 
til the time he was killed.” 

I glanced up quickly. “Killed?” 


«c es. It was an accident, one of those 
Y bathroom things people are al- 
ways being warned about. An elec- 
tric heater, a portable one. He must have 
tried to turn it off while he was sitting 
in the tub. She heard a noise, and rushed 
in, and it was in the water with him." 
I felt excitement; then it subsided. 
There were accidents like that all the 


time; and the police and insurance com- 
pany would have looked into it. She went 
on. It had happened in January of 1954, 
she was pretty sure. Mrs. Sprague was 
quite broken up about it, and left town a 
few weeks after the funeral. No, she 
didn't know where she'd gone. I worked 
the subject around to insurance, and she 
said she believed there'd been a small 
policy, about five thousand. Ten, I 
thought, if it carried double indemnity. 
Mrs. Sprague's maiden name had been 
Cynthia Forrest, and she and her mother 
had come here from Georgia, oh, when 
she was about twelve. Her mother was 
no longer living. 


her to her office. There was nothing 

here to link Cynthia Redfield with 
Strader. I was in the station wagon reach- 
ing for the starter when it hit me. I 
snatched out the dope Lane had given 
me, checked the dates, and headed for the 
telephone again on the double. .It took 
three calls to learn his name and run him 
down, but I had him in a little over five 
minutes. His name was Joel Edson, and 
he was principal of the junior high 
school. 

“My name's Carter, Mr. Edson,” I said 
heartily. “With Bell & Howell. I’m trying 
to set up a demonstration of our motion 
picture projectors.” 

He laughed. “You people ought to-keep 
records. We’ve already got one of your 


ph end. I thanked her and walked 





Her hand in mine, we slipped toward the lighted window. 
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movie projectors. And it’s working fine.” 

I sighed, and leaned against the wall 
of the booth while it fell into place as if 
ld written it for him. Itd been bought, 
oh, about four years ago. October, 753. 
He remembered, because it was just be- 
fore Sprague died. Sprague was the prin- 
cipal before him. He'd been at the dem- 
onstration when Bob and Mrs. Sprague 
and the salesman were trying to sell the 
superintendent. No-o, he couldn't remem- 
ber the salesman's name. Big fellow, 
though; talked a good game of football. 


supply of change. and put in a call 

to Lane in Miami. My luck was 
still running. He was in. “Strader was sel- 
ling sound gear and motion picture pro- 
jectors in 753," I said. “Whose projec- 
tors?" 

*Bell & Howell's. Why?" 

“Just a lucky hunch that paid off. Any- 
thing new there?" 

*Not too much. I found out what he 
was selling with that Electronics Enter- 
prises outfit. Burglar alarms. New pat- 
ent of some kind. And I called a boy I 
work with in New Orleans sometimes and 
checked out the rumor he'd been over 
there for a while. He was, in the spring 
and summer of 754, but still no line on 
anything criminal." 

*Shacked up?" I asked. 

*Oh, sure. This one was a smooth job 
with hair about the color of a good grade 
of burgundy, and he called her Sin. He 
had a bar, on Decatur Street. Or did till 
he went broke. I don't know where he got 
the money to buy it." 

*From an insurance company," I said. 
“Sin’s husband tried to take a bath while 
holding onto a light circuit." 

I went out and got in the car. For what 
it was worth, I knew now who Strader's 
girl friend was. I couldn't prove it. If I 
mentioned it to anybody I'd have my head 
blown off. She had no discernible connec- 
tion with Langston. And she still wasn't 
the girl who'd tried to get me killed. Not 
yet, anyway. 

It clicked at last, while I was driving 
back, and I knew how it had happened 
and why no one else had ever been sus- 
pected. It was after five when I stopped 
in front of the office. Georgia Langston 
was working on tax forms. 

*[ give up." I said. 

She smiled. *You can stop the fragile 
business as of now. I had a complete 
checkup this afternoon, and there's noth- 
ing wrong with me. I needed a little rest, 
and I’ve had it." 

“Wonderful,” I said. *We'll celebrate 
by going out for dinner. But right now 
I've got a lot of news." 

*Good or bad?" 

“Both, Tm afraid." We went into the 
living room. Josie had gone home. I 
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I thanked him, hit the waitress for a 


mixed a couple of drinks, and lighted a 
cigarette for her. *Hold onto your hat," I 
said, and told her everything I'd learned. 

She put down her drink with a look of 
horror. “But, it seems so impossible!” 
She hesitated a moment. “Then you think 
they—?” 

“Yes,” I said. “They killed your hus- 
band. Strader and Cynthia Redfield. Ac- 
tually it was Strader, I suppose.” 

“But why?” she asked piteously. 

“Because he went over there when he 
left here. They probably thought he was 
Redfield, and panicked.” 

“Bill, why did he go there?” 

I sighed. “You won't like me. He knew 
Redfield wasn’t there. And he didn’t know 
Strader was. Remember, you registered 
Strader that time. I’m sorry, Georgia. It’s 
just a guess, but probably the only one.” 

I hated the hurt, defenseless expression 
in her eyes. “No, he couldn’t have,” she 
said, but it was without conviction. 

“Maybe he’d been there before,” I said. 
“Or maybe not. But he definitely could 
have known what she was. She probably 
made a play for him sometime. And he 
could have known about Strader.” 

“But you don’t really know he went 
there?” 

“Yes,” I said. “And the thing that 
makes it certain is the very thing that 
baffled me about it from the first; that is, 
that the woman knew if there was a mur- 
der investigation she’d be suspected, or 
at least questioned. But she never was. 
They didn’t try to fake that accident just 
for nothing, so what became of her when 
it failed?” 

*[ don’t understand.” 

“She never would have been suspected; 
she just thought she would. Your hus- 
band was in his fishing clothes, so she 
assumed he’d come by to pick up Red- 
field.” 

“But that had been called off . . ." 
Then she got it. “Oh!” 

“Sure. She simply didn’t know it. She 
just thought Redfield had forgotten to 
phone you. In which case, both you and 
Redfield would know he’d come there af- 
ter leaving the motel, and in any murder 
investigation she’d come in for a lot of 
very rough questions. Then when Calhoun 
broke up the accident thing, she tried to 
frame you. She left the car here, ran 
home across the orchard, and called you 
to be sure you’d look wide awake when 
the police got here.” 

She looked sick. “That’s horrible.” 

“Its not very pretty." 

“And Redfield knows about it?” 


want to know. That's what's tear- 
ing him up, trying to back away 

from it and pretend it’s not there.” 
She nodded. “I suppose that’s even 
more horrible. But, Bill, what can we do? 


ps not," I said. “He doesn’t 


How are we going to be able to prove it?” 

“We can’t,” I said. “If it happened just 
as I said, there isn’t a shred of proof. 
Three people were involved, and two of 
them are dead. You couldn’t break her in 
a thousand years. That’s aside from the 
fact Redfield might kill anybody who 
tried to dig it up again.” 

“Then it’s hopeless?” 

“Not quite," I said. “I’ve got a crazy 
hunch there was more to it than that. 
Somebody else was mixed up in it, and [ 
don’t think Strader came up here solely 
to see her. Somebody else is scared, too; 
damned scared.” I crushed out my cigar- 
ette. “But we’re going to forget it for to- 
night. We’ve got a date, and I want to see 
you wearing your best outfit and a smile.” 

I was waiting for her in the office at 
six-thirty. When she came out she had on 
a very dark dress that set off the creamy 
complexion of her face and throat. She 
wore small gold earrings, and some very 
slender high heels. 

“You're too lovely to waste on the 
peasants,” I said. “Let’s go to Miami 
Beach.” 

She grinned. “Was that an honest prop- 
osition, Bill? Or were you just trying to 
restore my faith in myself?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. “That was a 
perfectly honorable pass, from the bottom 
of my heart.” 


to the car feeling wonderful in a 

lightheaded way, as if we'd had 
two quick Martinis. It didn't last, how- 
ever. After I parked the car we had to 
run the gauntlet of hard, unfriendly 
stares, moving in our own little corridor 
of silence along the walk. I admired her 
poise. We salvaged some of the mood, and 
had a good dinner. She told me some 
more about herself. Her father was a 
flight captain for Pan American Airways. 
and she'd grown up in Coral Gables. She'd 
gone to the University of Miami for a 
year. For a long time she was engaged to 
a boy in Korea, but decided she didn't 
really want to marry him after he re- 
turned. 

I paid the check and we walked back 
to the car past eyes that were like nail- 
heads in the wall of silence around us. 
One of a pair of loafers leaning against a 
corner made an audible remark after 
we'd passed, and I started to whirl in the 
quick flash of anger, but remembered 
her in time. As we were getting into the 
car, I looked back, and the big cop, Cal- 
houn, had snatched them off the wall. He 
jerked a thumb, and they disappeared. 

We turned into the main street, headed 
for the motel, and were just pulling away 
from the next traffic light, when I heard 
her gasp. “Bill, that man! The acid—" I 
glanced across the street and saw him. 
He matched the description she'd given 


SQ laughed delightfully, and we went 


me, tall, lanky, sandy-haired. I turned the 
corner, circled the block, and came back. 
We couldn't find him again. I finally lo- 
cated a parking place, and cruised the 
area on foot. He'd disappeared. 

“Are you sure?" I asked. “Remember, 
if he's the wrong man he can sue you." 

“It was only a glimpse,” she said. “But 
I’m almost sure." 

“PIL drive you home.” I said, “and 
come back in a cab. If I locate him in 
some joint I'll call you to come have an- 
other look.” 

We went back. I called a cab, gave her 
the car key, and we went into the living 
room. One bridge lamp burned dimly in a 
corner, striking faint lights in her hair. 
She turned, and the gray eyes were con- 
cerned, “You will be careful, won’t you?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

She smiled and held out her hands. 
“It’s been wonderful.” 


y hands slid up her arms and my 
M lips touched hers for a casual 
goodnight kiss. It got out of con- 
trol. Next thing I was holding her too 
fiercely and assaulting the sweetest and 
most exciting mouth in the world, and 
her arms were around my neck. Then she 
broke it up with her hands against my 
chest, but it was herself she was talking 
to. “Whoa up, girl. As you were,” she 
said shakily, and stepped back, her face 
flushed and confused. 

“Cigarette,” she 
group." 

“It got away from me,” I said. 

“Thanks,” she said laconically. 

*How's that?" 

“For not pointing out it was both of us 
it got away from. Or almost. A little silly, 
isn't it? I’ve known you for three days." 

*[ hadn't noticed," I said. *My calen- 
dar and stop-watch are in my other suit. 
All I know is I think you're wonderful." 

She smiled. “Cut it out, Bill. I’ve never 
doubted you're a normal, healthy, thirty- 
one-year-old male. You don't have to 
prove it." 

“I don't think I was trying to.” 

“It’s just a little frightening. I hadn't 
realized before that after a long enough 
time a girl might give way just for a 
place to cry." 

“Is that all?" I asked. 

“I don't know. Don't ask me. But you'll 
never believe how utterly damn sick you 
can get of being brave about something. 
Or how tempting that shoulder has 
looked a couple of times." 

“It’s available.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

I put my hands on either side of her 
face and tilted it up under mine. “I just 
told you. I think you’re wonderful.” 

“All right. maybe I think you're pretty 
nice, too," she said quietly. *Now, Bill, 
will you please get out of here?" 


murmured. “Re- 


"Aren't we going to say goodnight?” 

“We've already said goodnight. I’m 
just trying to keep it airborne.” The gray 
eyes were dreamy, and large enough to 
swim in. “Take your damned shoulder 
and get out of here.” 

The taxi honked out front. 

Thirty minutes later, in the fourth beer 
joint, I located him. There were five or 
six other men in the place, but I spotted 
the white shirt about halfway back, and 
caught a glimpse of his face in the mir- 
ror. He didn’t see me. I eased into an 
opening near the front of the bar, and 
saw there was a phone booth in back. I’d 
call her, and we could park outside until 
he emerged, so she could get a good view 
of his face. 

I hadn’t paid any attention to the oth- 
ers, but now it struck me that a strange 
silence had fallen. I looked around. On 
my left was Frankie, the hard-case who'd 
backed his truck into me. Beyond him 
was one of the two loafers who’d made 
that remark as we went back to the car. I 
didn’t know any of the others, but they 
were all watching me with the same hard 
expression. Well, there wouldn’t be any 
of that. There were too many of them, 
and I had more important things to do. I 
started back to the phone. 

Frankie tapped me on the arm. “She 
give you the night off?" he asked. I hit 
him, and they were all over me. 

Somebody dropped a coin in the juke- 
box and turned up the gain. I didn't have 
a chance, but I couldn't even feel the 
blows, if any of them were landing. All I 
was conscious of was the bright ocean of 
rage sloshing around inside me and faces 
popping up like targets in a shooting 
gallery. There were so many of them they 
defeated their own purpose; nobody 
could throw a solid punch. I went down 
under a pile of them, like the fourth-and- 
one play at the goal line. Then I became 
aware of an odd phenomenon. They were 
disappearing. There was no other way to 
describe it. 


urning my head, I saw two khaki- 
Te legs growing out of the floor. It 
was Calhoun. He was unpiling them 
and throwing them behind him toward the 
rear of the bar, methodically, effortless- 
ly, like some huge and completely noise- 
less'machine. He yanked the last one off 
me and flung him rearward and I pushed 
to my knees, still raging, and saw 
Frankie hanging to the bar just beyond 
him. I shoved Calhoun aside and lunged 
at Frankie, and the roof fell on me. He 
spun me around by the shoulder, and a 
hand like a picnic ham stiff-armed me in 
the chest. I shot backward and slammed 
up against the wall, and slid down beside 
the wreckage of the pinball machine. 
I was vaguely aware of being helped 
into a car, and then of motion and night 


air and of being sick at my stomach, and 
being helped out again. Jail, I thought. 
But it was dark, and I was conscious of 
trees overhead, and a brick walk along 
the side of a house. My head was clearing 
a little. We went through a doorway, and 
a switch clicked, exploding light in my 
face. I leaned against a wall with most of 
my shirt flapping around my knees like a 
kilt and blood dripping from my face. 
My hands hurt. I saw a steel cot, two old 
leather chairs, and a big table stacked 
with magazines. On the walls were some 
autographed pictures of fighters, a pair 
of boxing gloves, the tanned skin of a 
diamond-back rattler, and a mounted bass 
too large to be true. 

“Sit down,” he said. I collapsed into 
one of the chairs by the table. He went 
through a doorway, returned with a metal 
box like a first aid kit, and went to work 
on the cut over my eye. There was a 
sharp, stinging sensation. He mopped. 
and grinned. “That does it. With twenty 
seconds to spare.” 

“You used to be a pro?” I asked. 

“Yeah.” He nodded toward the door- 
way. “Wash up in there.” 

I repaired some of the damage. It 
wasn’t too bad when I'd washed my face. 
poked in the dangling shirt, and buttoned 
my jacket to hide it. When I came out he 
handed me a can of beer. “Sit down, son.” 

I folded up again and studied him 
across the table. This was Calhoun, the 
lumbering fat slob who was 250 pounds 
of muscle that could move like a tiger. 
He was a hick, a town-clown, if you 
weren't careful where you looked. He 
wore a farmer’s straw hat, and the wide 
suspenders could have been props in a 
vaudeville skit. The eyes under the shag- 
gy brows, however, were a frosty blue. 


e took a drink of his beer. “So you 
H came back to look for him? I 
heard him make the crack.” 

I worried out a cigarette and fumbled 
with the lighter. *He wasn’t the one I 
was looking for.” I replied. “But while 
we're on the subject, I saw you give the 
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STAIN SF SUSPICION conn 


two of ’em the bum's rush. How come?” 

“Why not?" he asked. "That's what 
they pay me for." 

*But you think she's guilty yourself." 

“If I do, I keep my mouth shut. And 
women don't get jockeyed around on the 
streets of this town while I’m patroling 
it.” 

“They could use you in the sheriff's 
office,” I said. 


« hey've got a good man in the sher- 
"Te office,” he replied. *He's a 
friend of mine." 

I drank some of the beer, and said 
nothing. 

“What'd you go to Warren Springs 
for?” he asked. 

It caught me by surprise. *How'd you 
know?” 

“I find out things. And around here 
you're about as hard to keep track of as 
a moose in a phone booth. What were you 
after?" 

“I'd rather not say.” 

“Then you already have. You're asking 
for it, Chatham." 

“So?” I said. “Then you've wondered 
just a little yourself?" 

“Listen,” he said harshly, “that girl's 
no floozie he picked up in a bar. She’s his 
wife. She was a schoolteacher.” 

I leaned forward. “What part of it 
bothered you? Was he out of town those 
two times in October?” 

“So what does that prove?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing, by itself." I said. “Do you 
want to hear it? Or go on seeing an in- 
nocent woman crucified?” 

“Let’s have it,” he said. 

I told him all of it, everything Td 
found out. When I finished, there was 
something sad in his face. He nodded. “I 
think you've tagged it. But you'll never 
prove a word of it. And if you accuse her, 
he'll kill you." 

*He may have tried already." 

“The shotgun?" He shook his head. 
“That wasn't Kelly; l've known him too 
long. He may get you, but it'll be from in 
front." 

“Then it definitely wasn’t as simple as 
that,” I said. I lighted another cigarette. 
“There were more people mixed up in it. 
And something happened that night be- 
sides Langston's death." 

* What?" 

“That’s what I don't know; but maybe 
you can help me. Can you remember any- 
thing else?" 

*No-o. Not around here. 
makes you think so?" 

“Several things. Nobody attempts first- 
degree murder to cover up a rap for ma- 
licious mischief or vandalism. These peo- 
ple are scared of something big. I don't 
think it's Langston’s murder. because 
she's safe on that. Absolutely invulner- 
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But what 


able. And another thing—when you 
jumped Strader that morning he pulled a 
gun. Hasn't anybody ever wondered why 
he was carrying one?" 

*Well, he'd just committed murder. 
Carrying a gun isn't much of a crime, 
compared to that." 

“That’s not the point. Why was he car- 
rying it? Langston wasn't killed with a 
gun; and his death was incidental, any- 
way. Strader came up here for something 
else. And real estate salesmen don't usu- 
ally go around muscled up that way." 

*But he didn't have a record." 

"Neither did Dillinger when he was 
born. You start somewhere." 

“Wait a minute!" he said suddenly. 
Then he shrugged. “Oh, hell, that was in 
Georgia.” 

“What?” 

“Gang cleaned out a jewelry store. 
Picked up the safe and carried it off like 
it was a portable typewriter.” 

“Same night?” I asked idly. It didn’t 
sound like much. 

“I’m pretty sure. And there was a kill- 
ing connected with it." 

*Hold it!" I said. *How far away?" 

“Weaverton—hm—that’s about eighty- 
five miles.” 

“Did they ever make anybody for it?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “Naturally, we 
had nothing to do with it. Only reason it 


stuck in my mind was that I met this con- 


stable once, this man they killed.” 

“Can you find out for me?” 

He nodded. “I’ll go to the station and 
call. What else you want to know?” 

“What kind of burglar alarm the 
store had.” 

He put down his beer. “Why?” 

“Part of that report on Strader. He had 
a job one time selling alarms for an out- 
fit called Electronics Enterprises.” 

*[ get you.” Then he shook his head. 
*But, hell, son, it wouldn't prove any- 
thing. Plenty of pros can gimmick an 
alarm." 

“I know," I said. “But we'd have a 
place to start." 

The telephone rang. He reached for it. 
*Calhoun. Yes. Prowler? Where's that 
again? Okay." He hung up and sprang to 
his feet. “I’ve got to run out to the east 
end. l'Il drop you off in town." 


tel, I looked around in surprise. The 

station wagon was gone, and the 
front door was open. I paid the driver 
and hurried inside. The lobby was dark, 
but cracks of light showed through the 
curtains. I shoved through them, and 
stopped abruptly. The coffee table was 
overturned, its glass top broken, and cig- 
arette butts scattered across the rug from 
an upended ashtray. A cup lay near it. 
in a wet coffee stain. I hurried through 
the bedroom and kitchen. They were in 


I took a cab. When we reached the mo- 


order, but she was gone. | ran out into 
the lobby to the phone. 

Calhoun's office had no jurisdiction; it 
was beyond the city limits. Redfield was 
my only hope. and he was off. I dialed 
his home. Cynthia Redfield answered. 

“Ts your husband home?” I asked. “It’s 
urgent.” 

“No,” she replied. “I think he’s at the 
Magnolia Motel, but I’ve been trying to 
reach him there and can’t get—” 

“Pm calling from the Magnolia." I in- 
terrupted. “This is Chatham. You say 
he's been here?" 

“I don't know, actually. You see, he 
was at a lodge meeting. There's a man 
here who has to see him about something 
important, so I phoned the hall. But they 
said he'd got a call and left." 

"To come here?" I was scared worse 
now. 

"| gathered that. Anyway, it's some- 
thing about the Magnolia he wants to tell 
him. About Mrs. Langston, I think." 

“Is he still there?" I cut in urgently. 

“Yes. Has—?” 

“Don’t let him leave!" I said. I snapped 
down the switch and called a cab. It 
seemed to take forever. 


hen we pulled up before the house 

W the porch light was on, but there 

was no car in front. Maybe the 

man had gone. I could see the back of 

Redfield's station wagon in the drive. 

however, so presumably he'd got home. I 

tossed the driver a dollar and ran up the 
walk. 

Cynthia Redfield came to the door. She 
wore a cotton dress rather on the demure 
side, and the wine-red hair was caught in 
a pony tail. The eyes were blue in a 
tanned and very lovely face. She smiled. 
“Mr. Chatham?” 

“Yes,” I said quickly. “Has he gone?” 

She nodded. “But just to look for my 
husband. Hell be back. Please come in, 
and PII try that lodge hall again.” 

There was a faint whisper of warning. 
but I brushed it aside. I was too worried 
about Georgia. And she hadn't called me; 
I'd called her. I followed her down a 
short hallway and through a door on the 
left. It was a fairly large living room, 
with closed drapes on the right and a 
fireplace and another door at the other 
end. A sofa, coffee table. and some mod- 
ern Swedish chairs were grouped on the 
left. It was air-conditioned and very 
quiet. 

*What did the man say?" I asked. 

She turned, and smiled with a despair- 
ing shake of her head that set the pony 
tail a-swing. *He's Cuban, and very hard 
to understand when he's excited." Then 
she broke off, and said apologetically. 
“But I’m wasting time. Excuse me." 

The telephone was on a stand near the 
end of the sofa. She dialed, and said, 


“This is Mrs. Redfield again. Will you 
check and see if my husband's come 
back? Thank you." She waited. Then she 
nodded courteously to me. “Please sit 
down, Mr. Chatham." 

I thanked her, but remained standing. 
What could have happened? Was she 
hurt? Worry and impatience sawed at 
my nerves, and I was too confused to 
think. I looked at Cynthia Redfield. She 
was incredible, I thought. If all my theo- 
ries were right, she was as deadly as a 
bushmaster, but you simply couldn't be- 
lieve it. This was the young suburban 
housewife, the P.T.A. type. Maybe I was 
crazy, or entirely wrong. At the moment, 
everything was crazy. 

“All right, thank you," she said into 
the phone, and hung up. *He's not there," 
she told me regretfully. “But wait. PII 
call the office. He may have called in.” 
She dialed again. 

I nodded. She swung around facing 
me, the base of the instrument dangling 
from her right hand as she waited for 
someone to answer. 

Then she cried out, “Kelly—Kelly—!” 
in a strangled voice, and casually tossed 
the instrument, receiver and all, onto the 
floor. 

There was nothing I could do about it 
now, except watch. She reached behind 
her to tip over the stand and the bridge 
lamp beside it. Before the crash had time 
to die she pulled the phone out of the 
wall. Catching the yoke of her dress with 
both hands, she yanked down sharply, and 
the seams gave way to her waist. She 
wore nothing under it, of course. 

“T’ll take him about two minutes to 
run it with the siren,” she said, critically 
appraising the effect. 

“I could kill you in one,” I said. “Had 
you thought of that?” 

“Of course,” she replied. She loosed 
the pony tail and let her hair fall about 
her face. “But you won’t. You’re not the 
type, and you might get away if you start 
running.” 

“Sure,” I said. I had a wonderful 
chance of getting away. 

“Well, aren’t you going to start?” 


c 0," I said. I could hear the siren. 
| N It was still far off, but he was 
probably doing seventy through 
town. “I’m going to call you. Your hus- 
band's not nearly as stupid as you think." 
From the sound, he was within three or 
four blocks now and still floorboarding 
it. He'd be a good driver if he stopped 
without turning over or going into that 
orchard. The siren cut and began to 
growl its way down. 
She shifted nervously. *You're a fool." 
It didn't seem likely she was doubtful 
about having enough stomach to watch it, 
so maybe she was thinking about the rug. 
“All right, Mrs. Redfield,” I said, and 


grabbed her. She put up a struggle, but 
it was pretty useless because I didn't care 
whether I hurt her or not. I backed up 
against the wall beside the doorway, hold- 
ing a hand over her mouth. The long 
scream of his tires died outside and feet 
pounded on the porch and down the hall. 


him with a high tackle, around 

both arms. He rode down under 
my weight and slid along the rug, and I 
chopped a right just under his ear. It had 
no effect except to make him explode. I 
outweighed him at least thirty pounds, 
but he heaved upward and rolled the two 
of us against the coffee table, upsetting 
it and scattering ashtrays. I managed to 
pin him again and work the gun out of 
the shoulder holster. 

I dropped it in the pocket of my jacket, 
having no illusions at all about threaten- 
ing him with it. On television shows you 
ordered people around with guns as if 
they were some form of magic wand, but 
this was Redfield, and his wife had been 
beaten up and raped. But I could use the 
sap, if I could find it. I groped for the 
right pocket of his jacket. He saw her at 
last, sitting up in her torn clothing, and 
went silently berserk. If Pd weighed four 
hundred pounds I couldn't have held him 
down. He broke the hold around his 
throat, heaved me off, and scrambled to 
his knees. I hit him over the heart, and it 
had no more effect than hitting a wall. 
He battered at me, pushed to his feet, 
and kicked at my head. I caught his legs 
and upended him, and this time as we 
threshed across the floor I found the sap. 

It was ugly and I hated to do it, but it 
was the only thing that could stop him. 


\ he hurtled through the door I got 


Knocking him out was no good, even if I 
could. I had to try to talk to him. I cut 
his arms down with it and then sliced it 
across the backs of his legs. She ran past 
me to the fireplace and tried to hit me 
with the poker. I grabbed it and jerked 
her off balance. She fell. 

Redfield lay against the wreckage of 
the coffee table. I pinned him with a hand 
against his chest as he struggled to get 
at me with arms and legs that would no 
longer answer his commands. Wind 
roared in my throat. 

“Listen!” I said.'I gasped for breath. 
“T didn’t do it. She framed me. Don’t you 
know yet she killed Langston, you fool? 
How much longer ... you going to try to 
close your eyes to it?” 


his face. Then I realized he hadn’t 

heard anything I said. It couldn't 
penetrate; there simply wasn't room in 
his mind for anything beside that im- 
placable yearning to get hold of me and 
kill me. His eyes moved once, toward her, 
and then back to my face. They were 
terrible. I pushed myself to my feet, and 
turned at the doorway. He was trying to 
crawl toward me, like a dog with a 
broken back, and not once had he ever 
uttered a word. So I was going to explain 
it to him, I thought. 

The keys were in the cruiser. I skidded 
it around the corner at the other end of 
the block, and headed for the highway. 
I'd never make it out of the state; there 
wasn't a chance, even if I had another 
car. And somehow I had to find Georgia 
Langston. There was no use trying to 
think of a plan; at the moment, survival 
was a matter of one minute at a time. 


ps to get my breath, I looked at 


“Have you boys seen Mother's pinking shears?” 





STAIN SF SUSPICION ........ 


Maybe Ollie had seen something. I slid 
to a stop in the parking area at the side 
of the Silver King and jumped out. Right 
beside me was Pearl Talley’s old pickup 
truck with its spattered sides. | looked 
across the highway. Georgia’s station 
wagon was parked before the office. I 
frowned, remembering the scene at the 
bar in there yesterday afternoon. Maybe | 
was beginning to understand. now that I 
probably wouldn't live until morning. 1 
broke into a run, and was almost hit by a 
car. The driver called me something un- 
printable; and sped on. She was in the 
living room, still dressed as she had been 
at dinner, and apparently unharmed. She 
turned, and said. “Oh, thank Heaven! 
Bill. where have you been?" 

“No time now.” I said. “We've got to 
get out of here. Fast.” 


and asked no questions. Running 
into the bedroom. she came out with 
her purse and a pair of flat shoes. 

*Where does Talley live?" I asked. as 
I hit the starter. ^I mean, east of town, 
or west?" 

“West.” she replied. “On the other side 
of the river, and then south four or five 
miles." 

We had to risk it now, I thought. In 
another few minutes everything was go- 
ing to be closed for us. T shot onto the 
highway, headed toward town. and al- 
most at the same time I heard the siren 
wailing up ahead. It was too late to turn. 
The sheriffs car shot past us and went 
on. He hadn't noticed us; they were look- 
ing for that cruiser. I watched in the mir- 
ror. He turned in at the motel. As soon as 
he saw the cruiser over there by the Sil- 
ver King they'd be looking for this sta- 
tion wagon. We'd be lucky if we made it 
through town. We did, somehow. Breath 
escaped me in a long sigh as we came 
onto the bridge and I bore down on the 
throttle, The speedometer climbed. 
“Where do we turn?" I asked. 

“A little over a mile." she said. 

We made it with no one in sight. It was 
a gravel road running through timber. T 
slammed on the brakes, and opened the 
door to get out. *Go back to the highway 
and turn east. Get out of the county." 

*Are you in serious trouble?" she 
asked. 

*Yes, And you will be, too, if you're 
caught with me. But I was afraid to leave 
you there. There's no telling what'll hap- 
pen; they might try to take it out on 
vou." 

“And I’m supposed to leave you here in 
the dark, afoot? Is that it?" she asked 
crisply. “Bill, you're making me angry. 
Keep going, or I'll drive.” 

I tried to argue. It was no use. I put 
the car in gear and hit the throttle. “Have 
you ever been to Talley’s place?” T asked. 
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S: grasped the urgency in my voice, 


” 


“I’ve been past it,” she replied. “I 
know where it is.” 

“Fine. Let me know when we're getting 
near.” 

We sped on. meeting no one. In an- 
other few minutes a fence flashed past 
and I heard a cattle-guard beneath the 
tires. She thought his place was less than 
half a mile. I slowed and found a place 
to get off the road. When the car was well 
hidden in the timber. I stopped, and cut 
the lights. It was immensely silent and 
black all around us. I reached out and 
touched her hand. 

“All right.” she said quietly. “Tell me 
about it, Bill.” 

“Pm batting a thousand." I said. “First 
I was booby-trapped by a hillbilly who 
thinks intelligible English is a dialect. 
And now I’ve been sandbagged by a 
small-town schoolteacher.” 

“What do they want you for?” 

“Rape.” 

She gasped. “How did she do it?” 

I told her about it. “Was it a man or 
woman that called you?” 

“A man. He said you’d been hurt in a 
fight. and arrested. I went to the hospital, 
and jail—" 

I sighed. *He gets monotonous. But 
they had help on their telephone circuit 
this time. Let's try Frankie. Who's he?" 

*Frankie Crossman. He runs Pearl Tal- 
ley's junk yard." 

“It gets better and better." I said. 
Frankie had started the fight so that acid- 
thrower could get away. 

*But why was everything upset in the 
living room?" 


« ne of them went over and broke in 
O as soon as they saw you drive 
away. It had to look as if some- 

thing terrible had happened to you, so I'd 
try to get hold of Redfield to report it." 

“Why did you want to come here to 
Talley's place?" 

*A hunch. It's a real long shot, but my 
only chance now." 

*What do you mean?" 

I lighted cigarettes for us. “First, I 
want to verify something. Talley's a pret- 
ty good mimic. isn't he? Dialects, that 
sort of thing?" 

“I understand he is,” she said with dis- 
like. *Filthy stories." 

“I thought so,” I said. I told her about 
the incident in the bar, when Ollie had 
tried to get him to tell a dialect story 
about some Swedes and an Irishman. “It 
just occurred to me awhile ago that Pearl 
changed the subject a little too fast." 

*But what about him?" she asked. 

“Pearl’s the boy who was making those 
filthy phone calls. He hired the acid job 
done. And he tried to get me." I told her 
about that. 

*Oh. no!" she said. 

“The telephone seems to be his favorite 


weapon. I kept picking up little leads that 
pointed to him. but I couldn't quite be- 


‘lieve them because the man we were look- 


ing for spoke something that at least re- 
sembled English. Apparently he can when 
he wants to. What else do you know about 
this comedian?" 


«er et's see,” she said thoughtfully. “Be- 
L sides the property in town I men- 
tioned. I think. he owns three 
farms. He lives on this one, and has rela- 
tives operating the others. Kinfolks. as he 
says. Nobody knows how, many he has. 
or where they come from. or wheiher he 
pays them anything. He’s not married, so 
there are usually two or three over here 
with him. along with whatever ratty girl 
he's living with at the moment. I don't 
think I’ve ever seen him with one that 
didn't look like the dregs of humanity. 

“He does most of his business in bars, 
but doesn't drink much. they say. I’ve 
heard his house is even decorated like a 
cheap honkytonk. with a jukebox for a 
phonograph. It’s his idea of gracious liv- 
ing, I suppose. You may have gathered T 
don't like him." 

“Youre being unfair.” T said. “I think 
he was trying to drive you insane or 
wreck your health so he could buy your 
motel at a reasonable price. but there 
was no animosity connected with it. It 
was merely a simple business deal." 

*But, Bill, he wouldn't try to kill you 
just for that." 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Pm hoping it 
was something else. Do you know whether 
he's ever been arrested? For a felony. I 
mean?" 

*Not that I ever heard of. Why?" 

“It’s that hunch. I may be able to tell 
more about it when we get to a phone." 

*Where on earth." she asked incredu- 
lously, *do you expect to find a telephone 
out here?" 

“Why. I thought we'd use Pearl's;" I 
said. 

“But—” 

“It strikes me we've been shoved 
around long enough by these telephoning 
creeps. What do you say we try a little of 
it on them? We've got nothing to lose 
now." 

Tt was a two-story frame house in a 
setting of large oaks some two hundred 
yards back from the road. One lighted 
window showed in front, on the right. T 
took her arm. and we moved silently 
around to the side. studying the place. 
There was a lighted window there. too. 
Same room, I thought. Behind the house 
was another large shadow that presum- 
ably was a barn. A car was parked under 
a tree in the yard. 

I left her by the tree. “Wait here.” T 
whispered. “Don’t come in till I call you.” 

I slipped over to the lighted window at 
the side of the house. Phonograph music 





began inside and I heard shoes scraping 
against the floor. I peered through the 
dirty screen. It was a long room. extend- 
ing from the front of the house almost 
all the way to the rear, harshly lighted by 
two big overhead bulbs. Directly across 
from me an overblown and vapid-looking 
blonde girl of eighteen or nineteen lay on 
a sofa reading a comic book. She was 
dressed in a pair of brief shorts and an 
inadequate halter, and was barefoot, but 
wore a gold chain around one ankle and a 
wrist watch with a gold band. Beside the 
sofa was a card table stacked with more 
comic books. I couldn't see the rear of 
the room, or anything off to my left at all. 

The dancers shuffled into view. I 
stared. One of them was that dark, hard 
slat of a girl Talley had been writing on 
with lipstick the first day I met him. But 
it was the man who caught my eye. He 
was the one l'd gone back to town to look 
for and had located in that bar when the 
fight started. The acid-thrower. 

I slipped around to the front porch. 
The screen door opened noiselessly and I 
was in a hallway that was unlighted ex- 
cept for the illumination from the open 
door at the right. I stepped through it 
and looked swiftly around. There were 
only the three of them, and it was the 
craziest room I’d ever seen. 

Beyond the sofa was a Coke machine. 
On top of it was a stock saddle, lying on 
its side. There was a jukebox against the 
outer wall, and at the far end of the room 
a bed made up with a patchwork quilt. 
Directly opposite me was a small safe, 
and in the corner next to it an old roll- 
top desk. There was a telephone on the 
desk, and on the floor beside it a small 
electric fan. There were no rugs, and 
nothing on the unpainted walls except 
pinups from girlie magazines. 

The dancers sprang apart. The man 
said coldly, *What do you want here?" 

“Use your phone," [ said. 

The dark girl made a noise with her 
lips. "Take him, T.J.” 


e clicked open his knife and ad- 
H vanced in a prancing walk. I took 
the sap from my pocket and hit 
him across the muscles of the forearm. 
The knife fell to the floor. I kicked it 
under the sofa. The dark girl said some- 
thing obscene and tried to rush past me, 
toward the desk. I tossed her back, and 
she bounced against the jukebox before 
she fell to the floor with a display of 
stringy legs. T.J. held his arm, gritting 
his teeth. 
“You ever try sulphuric acid for that?" 
I asked, and hit him on the other arm. I 
thought of the way the room had looked. 
caught him by one arm and his belt and 
whirled him against the wall. He slid 
down it to a sitting position. He had an 
angular, sun-reddened face and pale eyes. 


just as Georgia had described him. The 
gun was in one of the top drawers of the 
desk. It was a .45 automatic. I dropped it 
in the left pocket of my jacket, remem- 
bering I still had Redfield's .38. 

I walked over to the big blonde girl on 
the sofa. She was sitting up now, watch- 
ing me apprehensively. "What's your 
name?" [ asked. 

“La Verne Talley.” she said. “I’m 
Pearl’s second cousin.” 

“What time does he usually get back 
from town?” 
“Oh. not 

o'clock." 

The dark girl lashed out at her. “Shut 
up. you dumb cow!" 

“What’s her name?" I asked. 

“Trudy Hewlett. She ain't no kin.” 

I glanced at Trudy. “Gertrude Hewlett. 
Gertrude Haines. You people never learn, 
do you?” 

She cursed me. 

“And this one?” T continued, nodding 
toward T.J. “What’s his name and kin 
rank?" 

“T.J. Minor," she replied. "Hes a 
first cousin. Me an' him's engaged. We're 
goin' to run the motel for Pearl." 


rudy tried to reach her, the tendons 
[oes out in her neck. “You dim- 
witted animal, shut up!" 

I shoved her back, and spoke to the big 
girl again. “That’s a lovely watch you've 
got there, La Verne. Is it the one Pearl 
gave you?" 

She gazed at it fondly. “No, Frankie 
give this to me.” 

“Pearl didn’t give you one of his?" T 
asked, astonished. 

She shook her head. “He won’t even let 
me wear it to town. Says somebody might 
steal it. He give Trudy one, though. Had 
genuwine diamonds on it.” 

I had to subdue the raging Trudy 
again. I pushed her harder, and she sat 
on the floor by the jukebox. 

“All right, La Verne,” I said. “You go 
upstairs and go to bed. Things are going 
to get a little rough around here, and 
you'll be safer out of the way.” 

The jukebox quit. The room was still 
and very hot under the naked lights. I 
went over to the desk, picked up the little 
fan, and plugged it in. As Pd already 
known it would, it ran with a rough whir- 
ring sound. Emery dust in the bearings, I 
thought. I unplugged it. 

*What time is it?" I asked Trudy. She 
spat at me. 

I called Georgia, and she came in. I 
saw the quick recognition in her eyes as 
they came to T.J. 

*Meet some charming people." I said. 
“You know the acid artist, of course. And 
the hard, gemlike flame is Trudy Hew- 
lett. She's the girl who phoned me how to 
get out to that old barn." 


never before one or two 
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STAIN er SUsPICIEN (continued) 


“I think I feel a little sick," Georgia 
whispered. 

“He gave her a wrist watch with real 
diamonds.” 

“Bill, don't —" 

*You squares kill me," Trudy said. 
“You really do." 

*[s there anything we can do?" Geor- 
gia asked. 

“Why not call the cops?" Trudy asked. 
“That'd be a shrewd move.” 


e eve still got a chance," I said. 
\ V *You wait outside; if acar comes. 
warn me. l'll make that call." 

She went out. I perched on the side of 
the desk so I could watch Trudy and T.J., 
looked up Calhoun's number, and dialed. 
He picked it up on the first ring. 

“This is Chatham—” 

He interrupted. “I don’t know where 
you're calling from, and I don't want to 
know. But if you're not out of this county 
yet, get out 

“I didn’t do it. You know that.” 

“That’s not the point. If they pick you 
up. he'll kill you. He's half crazy. I just 
asked him to calm down a little, and he 
almost hit me in the face with a gun." 

*[ can't get out. There's not a prayer. 
Have you had a chance to check into that 
Weaverton job?" 

“Yes. You tagged it. The alarm was 
installed by Electronics Enterprises." 

I sighed softly. *What else did you get 
on it?" 

“It was a slick operation, except for 
the stupid part of it—killing that con- 
stable. Fire broke out in an old building 
about three blocks away, pulling every- 
body over there. This constable must have 
got suspicious, because they found him 
in the alley back of the store after the 
robbery was discovered. Been hit from be- 
hind with something like a jack handle." 

“What time did the fire start?” 

“A little after one. November eighth. 
Same morning Langston was killed. Fig- 
ure they got that safe out of there in less 
than thirty minutes.” 

“Probably had the equipment for it,” I 
said. “Talley’s junk yard would have a 
big truck, and dollies, and hoists, 
wouldn't it?" 

“Sure. But, look, have you got any kind 
of proof at all?” 

*Not yet." 

*Anything I can do?" 

*['m counting on you. Is Frankie Cross- 
man married?" 

* Yeah." 

*Good. Park where you can watch his 
house. He's going to come out in a few 
minutes and drive off. After he's out of 
sight, knock on the door and ask for him. 
Give his wife the impression he's wanted 
for questioning in something serious." 

*Got you." 

“Then drive out to Redfield's house. 
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His phone's on the bum; she pulled it out 
of the wall. He won't be there, of course. 
but tell her you've been trying to get him 
at the office and he's out. So you want to 
give her the message just in case she sees 
him first. I called you. I wouldn't say 
where I was, of course, but I wanted you 
to call the F.B.I. because I claimed to 
have information in a federal case of 
some kind, and that as soon as they were 
here to protect me I’d come in and sur- 
render on that rape charge. It’s hogwash. 
of course, as far as you're concerned, but 
I may call again, and if they're set up 
they might trace it. And suggest that 
Redfield contact the nearest F.B.I. office 
and ask them if they'll trace the call in 
case I try to get in touch with them di- 
rect." 

He whistled. *That one's loaded, all 
right. Anything else?" 

“No, that's all. And thanks." 

I hung up, and checked my watch. It 
was twelve-twenty; we were going to have 
to work fast. I called Georgia. She pulled 
the sheet off the bed at the rear of the 
room. I tore it into strips, tied T.J.’s 
hands in back, and gagged him. I tied 
Trudy’s hands, left her lying face down 
on the floor, and handed Georgia Lang- 
ston the blackjack. *If she tries to move, 
hit her across the backs of the legs." 

I shoved T.J. out ahead of me, put him 
in his car, and tied his ankles. Taking the 
keys from his pocket, I drove the car 
down behind the barn where it would be 
out of sight. When I came back, I untied 
Trudy's hands, and pulled her to her feet. 
Georgia watched me, puzzled. 

I grinned coldly. “Trudy’s our secre- 
tary. She’s a great little girl on the tele- 
phone.” 

Trudy told me what I could do. I nod- 
ded to Georgia. “This may not be very 
pretty. Wait outside and keep an eye on 
the road." 

I led Trudy over to the desk. “Stand 
right there,” I said, and looked up 
Frankie Crossman's number. Hoping he 
and his wife would be asleep, I dialed it, 
and listened, holding my finger on the 
switch. In the middle of the sixth ring 
somebody picked it up. I pressed down 
at the same time, breaking the connec- 
tion. 

“TIl bet, that was a real smart move,” 
Trudy said. *If I was stupid enough to 
figure it out." 

“Tt won't be necessary," I said. “In 
about two minutes, you’re going to call 
him. I'll tell you what to say.” 


tried to scratch me. I caught her 

wrists in one hand and slapped her 
twice more, forehand and backhand. I 
shoved and let go. She fell backward, and 
looked up at me with the beginnings of 
doubt. “You’re crazy!” 


S spat in my face. I slapped her. She 


She climbed to her feet. I caught her 
wrists again. “You cut it out," she said, 
sullen now instead of insolent. I felt a 
little sick at my stomach. She was about 
eighteen. But it had to be done; this was 
the method they'd left us. 

*Your trouble, Trudy, is you've been 
milking fat mopes all your life and never 
ran into a desperate mope. There is a 
difference." She could be bluffed now, I 
thought. I pulled the .38 from my pocket 
and cocked it. 

*You wouldn't." she said nervously. 

“We can use T.J., if we have to. He'll 
be easy to convince, too." 

*Why?" 

*We'll just show him you," I said. 

She cracked. All the brass melted at 
once, and she began to whimper. *What 
do you want me to do?" 

“Talk to Frankie. Here's what you 
say." I told her. 


so she could speak into it and we 

could both hear. “Listen, Frankie." 
she said. *Pearl just called from town. 
and he's on his way out here now. He 
said he tried to get you, but you didn't 
answer." 

“He hung up before I could get to the 
phone,” Frankie grumbled. “What is it?” 

“I don't know, except there's some kind 
of trouble. He just said he was leaving 
right then and for me to keep calling till 
I got you. Don't tell anybody. not even 
your wife, but get out here as fast as you 
can." 

“TIl be there,” Frankie said. He hung 
up. 

I looked at my watch again. It was 
12:47. We were cutting it fine. Pearl 
might leave town any time. It was very 
hot in the room. Sweat ran down my face. 
I wondered if we had any chance at all. 

“When Mrs. Crossman calls" I told 
Trudy, "just say Frankie hasn't been 
here. And you don't know where Pearl is. 
That's all." 

She nodded, but said nothing. 

“What’s in the safe?” I asked. 

*[ don't know." she replied. 

“What’s in it?" I repeated harshly. 

*Honest to God." She began to whine. 
*Nobody ever sees in it. That Mrs. Red- 
field offered me three hundred dollars if 
I could steal the combination." 

“Why?” I asked. 

*[ don't know. But Pearl carries it in 
his head. Nobody'll ever get it." 

Mrs. Crossman called. She was plainly 
worried. Calhoun had just left. Trudy re- 
peated what I'd told her. 

Georgia said quietly at the side win- 
dow, “Car turning in, Bill." 

“Right,” I said. “Stay out of sight.” 

I warned Trudy, and went over to stand 
behind the door. The car stopped outside 
and footsteps sounded in the front hall. 


I dialed the number and held the phone 


Crossman came in. “Hey, Trudy, hasn't 
Pearl got here—?” 

| put a hand in his back and pushed. 
"He'll be here, Frankie." 

He whirled, and the dark and bony face 
was mean when he saw me. The lip was 
swollen from the fight in the bar. I shook 
him down. found nothing on him except 
a knife, and threw that under the bed. I 
returned. Redfield's gun to my pocket. 
“You can hold a reunion,” I said. “Every- 
bodyll be here—except Strader, of 
course." 

Fear showed in his face. He turned on 
Trudy. “You little—" 

She shrieked at him. “He made me call 
you!” 

“Which one of you killed the con- 
stable?" I asked. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about." 

“It makes no difference," I said. “You 
all know that. All of you take the rap, re- 
gardless of who hit him." 

I was wasting my time with Frankie. 
He had realized by now Trudy had told 
me nothing. I tied his hands and shoved 
some of the sheet in his mouth. 

*Call the Silver King and ask for 
Pearl." [ told Trudy. “Here’s what you 
say." | told her carefully, and then re- 
peated it. 

She began to cry. *He'll kill me." 

*He won't be able to. Get on that 
phone." 

She dialed. I held my ear close to the 
receiver. We were in luck; he was still 
there. He came to the line, and I nodded 
to her. 


m earl! T think something's wrong. 
P». Crossman phoned trying to 

find Frankie. She said he got a call 
from somebody about a half hour ago 
and left the house in a big hurry and 
wouldn't tell her where he was going. And 
just after he left, Calhoun come lookin’ 
for him.” 

“Oh, Frankie’s jest been in another 
fight, or somethin’.” 

“No! That ain’t all. Frankie called too. 
He just this minute hung up. He said he 
was leaving town. Something about find- 
ing out that man is a private detective 
workin’ for an insurance company. Pm 
scared, Pearl. T.J.’s scared. We're goin’ 
to get out of here.” 

I pressed down on the switch, breaking 
the connection, and dropped the receiver 
back on its cradle. I could feel myself 
tighten up. We had seven or eight min- 
utes at most. “All right. Trudy. Stand up. 
and turn around.” [ called Georgia. We 
took the two of them out and shoved them 
in the rear of Frankie’s panel truck, and 
she turned on the ceiling light while I 
tied their legs. “Watch the road.” I 
warned. “He'll be here any minute.” 

“Nothing yet.” she said. 





I found Frankie’s keys, and slammed 
the rear doors. We drove the truck down 
behind the barn beside T.J.’s car. I cut 
the lights and ignition, and sighed. beat- 
up and dead tired. My hands hurt, and 
would scarcely bend now. She fished the 
cigarettes from my pocket, lighted one. 
and put it between my lips. "Thanks," I 
said. “Don’t let it tip me over.” 

*How does it look now?" she asked 
calmly. 

“I don't know,” I said. "They're guilty 
as hell, but so far we haven't got a shred 
of proof. They pulled off a safe job that 
night and killed a man, up in Georgia. 
Bringing the stuff into another state 
makes it a federal deal. That, and the 
felony murder. is what they've been so 
jittery about. Plus the fact that the man 
they killed was a policeman. I couldn't 
get anything out of Frankie, but we've 
still got Pearl and Mrs. Redfield to go. 
If we get Cynthia out here; she’s a real 
cool cat.” 

“T hear a car coming,” Georgia said. 

Headlights flashed briefly across the 
trees beside the barn, and died. A car 
door slammed. Pearl was here. 

I hurried across the yard and reached 
a position by the side window as he came 
into the room. I couldn’t see him; he was 





off to my left somewhere. Then I heard 
the sound and recognized it. and excite- 
ment ran along my nerves. It was the 
faint rattle of the knob of the safe as he 
spun it through the combination. 

He could be after money, or my hunch 
might be right and there was something 
in it he wanted to hide somewhere else. 
The telephone rang. He paid no attention 
to it. It rang again. I heard the click of 
the handle as he swung open the door of 
the safe. Slipping around front, I stepped 
into the hall. The telephone shrilled 
again, covering any sound I might have 
made. 

He was squatting before the opened 
safe with his back to me, wearing another 
of those garish shirts, the cowboy hat 
pushed onto the back of his head. On the 
floor beside him was one of the metal 
drawers from the safe. It held two cham- 
ois bags, one of them very small. 

“Turn around, Pearl." I said. "And get 
away from the front of that safe." 


e whirled and stood up. After the 
H first shock, there was no confusion 
in his face. The blue eyes were 
calculating. and more than a little cold 


as they looked at me, and then shifted, 
estimating the distance to the desk. 


STAIN SF SUSPICISN ........ 


"There's no gun in it." I said. The 
telephone started to ring once more, but 
cut off in the middle. Whoever it was had 
hung up. Silence roared in my ears. I 
thought of the shotgun going off in that 
loft, and the obscene foaming of acid, and 
whispered filth on a telephone. I wanted 
to get my hands on him and beat him into 
something unrecognizable. Then I weari- 
ly shrugged it off. What good would it 
do? What good had it done last time? 

I jerked my head. *Move over, Pearl. 
Get away from that safe." 


e took a sideways step, watching 
H me carefully. He knew I had a 
gun. I lifted the chamois bags to 
the desk and worked the drawstrings 
loose. One was filled with engagement 
rings in all sizes of stones, and the 
smaller held perhaps a dozen unset dia- 
monds. I didn't know whether they were 
expensive stones or not. Another drawer 
held several men's and women's wrist 
watches, wrapped in tissue. The last com- 
partment I slid open was stacked with 
bundles of currency held together with 
rubber bands. Several thousand dollars, 
I guessed. 

I stood up. He regarded me with a sly 
expression on the fat baby face. "You 
know, I bet you an' me could work out a 
dicker." 

“Yes?” 
teresting. 

“Why, shore. Them police got you 
treed like a coon. You ain’t goin’ to get 
out of here, and that Redfield’s goin’ to 
pistol-whip you to death. But suppose I 
was to take you out in my truck?” There 


I asked. This should be in- 
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was a pause, precisely timed, and then he 
added. “Even give you a whole pocketful 
of that money." 

This was the second level, I thought— 
Talley the trader. It lay somewhere be- 
tween the low-comedy yokel with a face 
like a lewd baby's, and the real Talley, 
the cold-blooded and deadly hoodlum. 
Pearl was an apt name for him; pearls 
are built up in layers. Or maybe there 
wasn't any real Talley at all; if you 
stripped off all the layers, at the bottom 
there wouldn't be anything but an ele- 
mental force, a sort of disembodied and 
symbolic act of devouring. 

“Don’t you want to get away?” Talley 
demanded. 

“No.” I said. “But I wouldn't try to ex- 
plain it to you.” 

I wasn’t angry any more, I thought; I 
was sick. Sick of the very sight of them. 
All of them. I sighed. “Which one of you 
killed the constable?” 

He said something, but it occurred to 
me that I hadn’t even bothered to listen 
to him. What was the use? 


the door. I turned. Cynthia Redfield 

was standing there. She was wear- 
ing a dark blue dress and sandals, and 
was carrying a flat bag in her left hand 
and holding a short-barreled .38 in the 
other. It was a corny pose, like a still 
from a B picture, but it wasn’t ridiculous 
on her at all. 

She came on into the room. “Turn 
around, Mr. Chatham,” she ordered. I 
turned, raging at myself. I’d been so near 
—She came up behind me, and said, 


Ti: he was looking at something by 


“En 1907, mi madre y mi padre...” 
“In 1907, my mother and my father . . .” 
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"Take off your jacket and toss it over 
there on that sofa." , 

She couldn't miss. I did as she said. 
*Now. get over there and stand by Pearl." 
I walked over by the safe. facing her. 

She stared coolly at Pearl, and said. “T 
thought you might walk right into it, so I 
parked up by the road. I tried to head you 
off in town, but they said you'd just got a 
phone call and left. And Frankie had 
disappeared. Didn't it occur to any of 
you that Chatham was doing it, trying to 
make you panic?" 

I glanced sideways ap Pearl. He was 
watching her nervously. That seemed 
strange. 

He started to say something, but she 
cut him off. *I don't have much time." 
She stopped to give him a taunting smile. 
and went on, “I see you have the safe 
open. That's nice, isn't it? We can have 
an accounting now, after all these 
months." 

Pearl said nothing. and it began to 
dawn on me at last that I wasn't the only 
one being threatened by that gun. 

“Come on, Pearl,” she taunted. “Tell 
me again how much was in that safe when 
you and Frankie got it open. Two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of cheap junk, wasn't 
it?” 

He swallowed uneasily. She walked to 
the desk, motioning for us to move back. 
Setting her purse on it, she poked her 
finger into the openings of the two cham- 
ois bags. A few rings spilled out on the 
desk. 

“You got to listen—” Pearl began. 

She cut him off coldly. “In the end, you 
got it all, didn't you, you filthy pig? You 
always do. By lying, and blackmail, and 
extortion." 

She went on talking, but I forgot her. I 
was facing the doorway, and saw a slen- 
der hand come around the edge of the 
frame, searching for the light switch just 
inside . . . higher . . . now, over... 

* Well. I can get out. Pearl. and I’m 
going to take it all. Pd have killed you 
long ago if I could have thought of a way 
to get that safe open." 

The exploring fingers touched the 
switch, and the lights went out. 





reflex. but I was already diving to 
one side. Pearl hit me and we fell 
together. I kicked him away from me and 
rolled, aiming for the spot Cynthia Red- 
field had been standing. I missed her, and 
swung my arms. One hand brushed the 
cloth of her skirt. The gun crashed again. 
Pearl and I collided. We fell against a 
wall, and he had me pinned under him. I 
heard a collision in the hallway, some- 
body cried out, and the screen door 
slammed. She was gone; I’d never catch 
her out there in the night. 
Pearl had a knee in my chest. A fist 


S pulled the trigger through sheer 


caught me just above the ear and rocked 
my head back against the wall baseboard. 
He had the range now. and hit me again. 
One arm was pinned under me. I put 
everything into one last heave. and came 
up. toppling him into the darkness beside 
me. We rolled into the legs of the card 
table. It folded, dumping comic books on 
us. I thought I heard a car somewhere. 
but it was impossible to be sure above the 
sound of our breathing. 


e threshed through the wreckage 

of the card. table. I found his 

throat with one hand and swung 
the other. Pain went up my arm, I swung 
it again, and felt him go limp. I pushed 
myself away and collapsed, too weak to 
get up. Somewhere behind me a match 
flared. and then the lights came on. I 
pushed myself to a sitting position and 
turned. Kelly Redfield was standing just 
inside the door, 

He was a good ten feet away. There 
was nothing I could do but sit and stare 
at him. His face was pale and haggard. 
the eyes full of torment. There was no 
gun in his hand. but the short khaki 
jacket was open in front and I could see 
one in the shoulder holster under his left 
arm. He said nothing. There was no sound 
in the room except that of my own breath- 
ing. His right hand came up and pulled 
the gun away from the spring clip that 
held it. 

He spoke at last. “All right. Chatham.” 
The voice was without expression. 

Then I saw his eyes flick away from 
my face for the first time as they glanced 
toward the open safe and the desk beside 
it. Something held them. I turned invol- 
untarily. On the desk, one of the chamois 
bags was still pulled open and light glit- 
tered on the stones in the rings. And be- 
side it was the maroon leather of Cynthia 
Redfield's handbag. 

He pulled his eyes away from it, and 
tried to do it anyway. He raised the gun. 
and cocked it. Sweat stood out on his face 
like beads of glycerin. Then the muzzle 
wavered, and he let it fall to his side. He 
was motionless for what seemed a long 
time but probably was two or three sec- 
onds. and at last he lifted the gun and 
put it back in the holster. He walked over 
to the desk and stood with his back to me 
as he picked up the phone. 

| let my head fall on my forearms, 
braced across my knees, and closed my 
eyes. [ was shaking all over. and limp. 

I heard him dialing. “Redfield.” he 
said. “Call off the search for Chatham. 
But send somebody to pick up Frankie 
Crossman—” 

“Frankies out here.” I said, without 
looking up. 

He gave no indication he had heard me. 
other than to change his orders. “Send 
Mitchell out here . . . Pearl Talley's 





place . . . to pick up Talley and Frankie 
Crossman for suspicion of murder." 

He paused. as if he had been inter- 
rupted. and then said savagely. “No, 
that’s not all! Vil tell you when Pm 
through.” 

I looked up then. He reached slowly 
over and picked up the purse with his 
free hand. and tilted its contents out onto 
the desk. For an instant he stared down. 
stony-eyed. at the little accumulation of 
feminine articles, the tiny wadded hand- 
kerchief. lipstick, mirror, and 
Kleenex tissues, and then he probed 
through it with his finger and pushed 
something to one side and looked at it. 
lt was an ignition key. 

“Tell Mitchell to bring enough men to 
search the area.” he said tonelessly. “One 
of them got away on foot." 

I looked away. Georgia Langston came 
running in from outside and dropped 
down beside me with a little cry. 

Calhoun arrived a few minutes later. 
driving like a madman. “I tried to call 
you." he said. “and warn you he was on 
his way out here. It was my fault. I tried 
to talk to him about Pearl and Frankie 
and that Weaverton job. He caught on to 
where vou were. and tore out." 

“Its all right." E said. I told him what 
had happened. 

He nodded. “Well. can T give you and 
Mrs. Langston a ride back to town? If 
your car' off the road in the timber, 
you'll never be able to find it till after 
daylight." 

“Thanks.” I said. “Be with you in just 
a minute.” I went back inside the room. 
Pearl was sitting up on the sofa, wearing 
handcuffs. Redfield was inventorying the 
contents of the safe. I picked up my 
jacket. put the .45 on the desk. and held 
his gun out to him butt first. He accepted 
it and dropped it into the pocket of his 
uniform jacket. Neither of us said any- 
thing. I went out and got into the car. 





comb. 


t was 5 a.m. We were in the living 
room drinking coffee. l'd gone over 
to my room and showered and shaved 

my battered face as well as I could, and 
put on some clean clothes. She was wear- 
ing dark pajamas and a robe and looked 
lovely but very tired. The telephone rang. 

We both started. Then the same 
thought hit us at exactly the same time. 
and we looked at each other in dawning 
comprehension and faint wonder. For the 
rest of our lives, we'd be able to pick up 
a ringing telephone without wondering 
whether Pearl Talley was on the other 
end of it. 

I went out and answered it. It was Cal- 
houn. *They got her." he said. *About 
two hours ago. She was just wandering 
around in a circle. Mitchell says she made 
a statement. and it matches pretty well 
with what they got from Talley and 


Crossman. It was Talley who killed the 
constable. They say she was the one who 
hatched the idea, and she doesn’t deny it. 
She wanted a stake so she could go away 
with Strader again. Pearl gypped her out 
of her share. and Strader’s. They had 
Strader's car with them, as well as the 
truck. so they split up on the way back. 
She and Strader came back to her house. 
and Frankie and Pearl took the safe out 
to the barn on Pearl's place to open it. 
Naturally. she and Strader were planning 
to be there for the opening. since. she 
knew Pearl. but Langston showed up and 
changed the whole picture." 

“Langston just walked in on them, the 
way I thought?” 

“Walked in on her. actually. Strader 
happened to be outside. bringing in some 
more of the stuff they'd taken from the 
showcases. All he saw was a silhouette. 
and he thought it was Redfield. There 
were some watches and silver and things 
like that right in plain sight on the table. 
And a dead policeman in an alley back of 
a jewelry store in Georgia.” 

“It wouldn't need anything else." I 
said. “How’s Redfield taking it?" 

*Nobody'll ever know except Redfield.” 

“That’s right," I said. “Thanks for cal- 
ling." 

I went back, “They caught her." I said. 
“She signed a statement. It’s all over." 


eorgia nodded gravely. “Except try- 
ing to thank you. Which is obvi- 
ously impossible . . . Bill?" 

*What?" I asked. 

*Do you want to talk about it any 
more?" 

“No,” I said. 

*Neither do I. Not now, anyway." She 
put down her coffee cup. “It must be 
nearly dawn; don't you think it would be 
nice to go outside and look at it? It 
sounds clean. somehow. And we can talk 
about the swimming pool." 

We went out and sat on the edge of the 
concrete porch. Day was beginning. I 
tossed a pebble. “How about the spring- 
board right there?" 

“Perfect.” she said thoughtfully. Then 
she asked. “Do you really want to stay 
and do it?” 

I grinned at her. or tried to. “I should. 
don't you think? Tve invested too much 
of my face in it to drop it now." 

She gently touched a bruise with a 
fingertip. *I was hoping you would. But 
do you know why I asked? This is the 
day they're supposed to have your car 
ready." 

I turned. We stared at each other. It 
was impossible. but she was right. 

She went on in a voice full of wonder. 
“Its inevitable. Some day. somebody's 
going to ask you what on earth vou did 
to pass the time, stuck in a little place 
like this for three whole days." Tur Exp 
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“If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can take it away from him. 


An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest.” 


— B. Franklin 





CAMPS 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 
The Horseback Camps 


Teela-Wooket in Green Mts. of Vermont. 


A glorious summer of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ 

mounts, show horses, hunters. Water sports, golf, tennis, 

archery, riflery. Dramatics, music, crafts. Trips. Rate $375- 

$525. No extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet (give age). 
C. A. Roys, Box 156-L, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Summer fun for girls 

on Cape Cod 
Swimming, life saving. 
tennis, dramat- 


Camp Cowasset 


All salt water sports—sailing, 
Riding, beginners & experienced. Archery, 
ies, dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. 
Log cabins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 
48rd yr. Catalog. Beatrice C. Hunt. Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 





Pocono Mountains 
Greeley, Penna. 
hours riding daily, water- 


Lake Greeley 
Girls 6-17. Fee includes up to 2 





skiing, speed-boating, all land & water sports, dancing, 
music, drama, crafts, trips & laundry. Horse Show. 28th 
yr. 4 or 8 weeks. N.Y. 85 mi., Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 


Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 5, Pa. Tel: Midway 2-5549. 





Tegawitha 

On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on private lake. All 
land sports, swimming, riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
Jr. and Sr. groups. Private chapel on grounds. 4lst year. 
Director: Mrs. James P. Lynch. Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, 
Box C, Tobyhanna, Pa. 





In the Shenandoah Val- 
Camp Strawderman ley of Virginia. Girls 
6-18. Real mountain camping on beautiful farm in foothills 
of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, dramat- 
ics, nature lore, dancing, music, tutoring. Experienced 
leaders. Cabins. 8 weeks. For booklet address: 
Margaret V. Hoffman, Box C, Woodstock, Virginia 














Hendersonville, N. C. 
Ton-A-Wandah ders o N 
In Blue Ridge Mountains. On a 500-acre estate with large 
private lake. Three age groups under mature, trained lead- 
ers. All land and water sports. Riding, music, dramatics, 
art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: Mrs. Grace 
B. Haynes. Owner-Director, Box C, Tryon, N. C. 





Camp Jocassee 


For Girls. In the Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains, 37th 
season. Horseback riding, swimming, all sports, dancing, 
dramatics, camp fires, ete. ED 6-17—eight weeks season 
—$280 covers all charges. No ras. For catalogue Weare 
Miss Sarah Godbold, Box C, 1416 Hampton, Columbia, S. C. 








1 For Girls 6-17 
Camp Watervliet 24th season—300 acres, 
Private Lake. Experienced Guidance in Land and Water 
Sports. Canoeing, Sailing, Trips, Pioneering, Ranch 
Program too, Arts, Crafts, Music, Dramatics, Dance, 
Nature. Riding featured, Horse Show. 4 or 8 wks. Booklet. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Tatter, Watervliet, Michigan. 





Long Scraggy Mt. Ranch 


In Colorado Rockies. Daily Riding—Western & English. 
Red Cross Swimming Instruction. Heated Pool. Pack 
Trips, Sports, Drama, Art, Music, Crafts, Dancing. 
Experienced Counselors. Age 7 to 15. Write: 

Mrs. L. E. Hayden, P.O. Box 7662, Lakewood, Colorado. 





COEDUCATIONAL CAMPS 


Mt. VernonatPrides Crossing (Mass.) 


Short Term Camping: three week periods, $200 x Daily 
Riding Instruction * Athletics * Theatercraft X Salt Wa- 
ter & Pool Swimming * The Arts * Forest-lore * Dance 
* Outstanding Staff X Nurse * Excellent Physical Plant. 
Herbert Offen, 216 Winchester Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 





Fenster Ranch Camp— Tucson 


Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
Starts June 2. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camping. 
Stables, swimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. Catalog. Write Mr. G. F. 
Fenster, Director, Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, 











Ariz. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


ST. JOHN'S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facil- 
ities of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY 
ACADEMY including modern hospital, 
gym, golf course. Basic military train- 
ing. Optional tutoring. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 
C-24 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





BOYS’ CAMPS" 


Shaw-Mi-Del-Eca 


16, Only Camp operated by Greenbrier 
School. Near White Sulphur. 2300 ft. 
3 age groups—3 gyms. Cabins. Large 
d crafts buildings. All sports. 
s. Two nurses. Remedial 
readin riding included in fee. 
For Ci state age, and address: 
Mrs. R. M. Harris, Bus. Mgr., Box C-4, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 








Summer of aquatic 
Camp Northwestern — Summer of aquatic 
Lake Geneva, “Switzerland of America.” 75 miles Chicago. 
85 acres. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C. 
awards, sailing, water skiing. Golf, tennis, riding, riflery, 
fly-fishing, crafts. Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof hous- 
ing. Catalog. 24 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 





irw Torch Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michi- 
Fai ood gan. Boys 7-17. 40th season. Land and water 
sports; riding and sailing instruction. Crafts, trips. Scout 
work. Superior staff. Four age groups. Separate unit for 
boys 7-9. Special features for older boys. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy's age. M. C. Eder, 
Director-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 





Howe Military Camp 


A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
June 29 to Aug. 9. Completely modern equipment and facil- 
ities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., I0 Academy Place, Howe, Indiana 


Wentworth Camp & School 


Boys 8% to 19. Fun plus character training under regular 
Academy personnel. Optional tutoring. Indian Tribe. Ozark 
Mountain Camp, riding, canoeing, sailing, swimming, fishing, 
crafts, riflery, military. Also H.S. & Jr. College. Write: 
Wentworth Military Academy, 248-C Main St., Lexington, Mo. 











Camp Whooppee 


A camp for boys 4-14 operated by Junior Military Academy. 
Wholesome food from our own farm. Sports, pool, ponies, 
crafts. Men, women counselors; nurse, 8 weeks’ camp, 
regular school term provide 12 months’ program. Catalog. 
Major Roy DeBerry, Box CC, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 





On the 
Camp Lupton Shenandoah 
A carefully supervised camp for desirable boys ages 8 to 14. 
Excellent equipment and location on Shenandoah River in 
foothills of Blue Ridge Mts. All appropriate sports, shops 
& crafts. Own stable, riding master & instruction. For Cat- 
alog. Address. The Director, Box 14, Woodstock, Virginia. 





Stratford Camp BOYS, AGE 5 to 15 


Recreation; Activity program; Character training; Elemen- 
tary subjects instruction if desired ; Remedial reading. Wood- 
land, lake, stream, and playground sports, plus riflery, archery, 
overnight camping, and Indian lore. On extensive campus of 
Stratford Military Academy (near Phila.) Stratford, N.J. 





Boys 6-16. 45th year. Cooperstown, 
Chenango New York, 300 acres of forest on 9-mile 
Otsego Lake. Excellent Riding. Woodcraft, nature, canoe 
tri Aquaplaning, skiing, sailing. Baseball, archery, 
riflery. Age group activities, Nurse. Otsego, sister camp. 
Give age. Catalog. A. Larbig (Fisher), 3 Laurel Drive, 
Packanack Lake, Wayne, N. J. Mt. View 8-4491. 









Farragut Naval Camps 


Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 
age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 
water activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 
fields. Approved summer school program available. Catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box FC, Toms River, New Jersey. 


Boys 5-16. Mountain camp on priv- 
Susquehanna ate lake. New Milford, Pa. 40th Yr. 
z cres, 


Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship 
incl. in $595. fee for 8 wks. 45 camp owned horses. Fine 
lake swimming. All sports. 4 age groups. Skilled leader 
for each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 
Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 








-a-' Boys 4-17 in Pennsylvania Poconos near 
Len-a-pe WP i d ni So ed isole fat 
dian, cowboy, magician, nurse, etc. Excellent food and 
care. Riding & canoe trips, aquaplaning, swimming, 
tennis, crafts. Sunday services. Booklet. David C. Keiser, 
7733 Mill Road, Phila. 17, Pa. Phone MElrose 5-1682 
(Phila.). Indian Lodge—Associated lakefront hotel. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Cornwall Academy ort 


College Prep Summer Session. Emphasis on learning to 
study intelligently. Remedial instruction in English, read- 
ing, math. Daily ing. Small classes. Full sports 
program, hobbi: Also Winter School, grades 7-12. 
John C. Moran, Headmaster, Great Barrington, Mass. 





Boys 











SUMMER SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


Girls. 


Coed 


4-58 
Summer School — — 





Camp: Boys 


Age. Location 





Full season_____________ Half-season 


Fee Range. 





Type of camp and major activities desired 








Religious affiliation, if any must be. 





Name (please print) 





Address 


City. State 





Cosmopolitan Education Department, 250 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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SCHOOLS 





BOYS' SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
, TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational problems 

— —successful college preparation and 
general education. Our tests discover causes of difficulties 
and we (1) devise individualized program to overcome 
difficulties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; 
(4) teach effectively the art of concentration and science of 
study. Faculty 12 ; Enrollment 30 ; 52 years’ experience. 

Write Edward R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Box J-95 Pleasantville, N. J. 











ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"At the Nation’s Shrine” Prepare your 

boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 
12-20. All sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior 
Division ROTC. Catalog. Box E, Wayne, Pa. 








if College Preparation only. 
St. John's Boys rades 9- 
Fully accredited Catholic school. Directed by Xaverian 
Bros. Outstanding college record. Openings in 9th grade 
only for Interscholastic sports plus tennis, golf, 
skiing, hockey. Club: 00 acres near Boston. 52nd year. 
Brother Gilroy, C.F.X., Headmaster, Box C, Danvers, Mass, 











f Episcopal boarding school for 
St. Peter's School boys. Grades 8-12. College 
preparatory, general courses. Recent graduates in 39 col- 
leges & universities. Music, dramatics. Corrective reading. 
Small classes. Scholarships. Self-help plan. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gym. 80-acre campus, Catalog. Frank 
D. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. PEekskill 7-5200. 











Dwight Day School for Boys "5" 
Devoted to training of boys for college careers. Thorough 
preparation in small classes for ALL Colleges, Engineering, 
Army, Navy, Air, Maritime. Grades 7-12, Remedial read- 
ing, Gym, Athletics. Summer session. Ask for Catalogue 8. 
Winton L. Miller, Jr. Head Master, 402 East 67 St. New York 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 






and 2 gyms. Splendid environment, 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study used in Upper School, has increased number of Honor 
Roll students by 50%. Develops capacity to concentrate. Strengthens foundation for college. 
Fully accredited, ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 16 modern buildings. 2 swimming pools 
excellent health record. Separate buildings for 
Infirmary, Library, Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guidance. 
Upper School Grades 9-12; Junior School 4-8, separate bldgs. and housemothers. All ath- 
letics, bands, Glee Clubs. 61st Year. For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, write 


DR. J. C. WICKER, Box 104, Fork Union, Virginia 





MILITARY Highest Standards 


Accredited. Preparation for College and Government 
Academies. Junior School in separate plant. Boys taught 
to study and inspired to excel. Highest standards. Guidance 
program. ROTC. 17 buildings. Every boy in athletics. 
Outdoor sports year round. Non-profit. Swimming pool, 
golf, aviation. Summer school and camp. For *'22 Points" 
and ‘catalog, address: 


Colonel H. C. Armstrong, President 
Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


ASILE HEIGHTS" 















Lebanon, 

MILITARY 

Tth & 8th grades and High School & P. G. Dept. 

Teaches “How to Study.” Develops leadership. 

Remarkable success records in college and life. 

n ROTC. Healthful location, 2300 ft. Elev. Mod- 
Accredited. Summer Camp. Catalog, Write 

Col. D. T. Moore, Box C-204, Lewisburg 2, W. Va. 

G 1A MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 

the national academies. Separate Junior School, first thru 

seventh grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post- 

graduate course, All major sports. Required attendance 

at gym. cli Cadets live in small groups with teachers. 


ern Gym. & new Rifle range. White Sulphur 
school. R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating 
Moderate rat 


The School of Achievement. 146th year. 

Springs' golf & swim pool. Athletics for all. 
—Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and 

Write Col. W. A. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 














Carteret School 


Superior College Preparation. 
Accredited. 1st Grade to College 
entrance. Small classes. Proper study habits stressed. 


Heading techniques. Shops. Periodic aptitude tests. Home- 

like dormitories. Large gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. 

Moderate rate. N. Y. trips 20 miles. Request booklet D-4. 
CARTERET SCHOOL, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron and wood working, auto mechanics, machine shop 
and electricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1200. Sports. New 
gym. 1500 acres. Near Charlottesville. 80th year. Catalog. 
Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. C, Miller School P.O., Va. 





Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges, government acad- 
emies. Separate Junior School. Testing, guidance for college 
and career, Naval training. Modern buildings. Sports, 
band, boats. Approved summer school and camp. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box F, Toms River, N. J. 


Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School.’’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions, Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200. 
Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box C, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 








Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully aecredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; individual at- 
tention. All sports. Junior School. 77th yr. Summer session. 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Box 294, Bordentown, N. J. 


Hargrave Military Academy 








Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influences. Sepa- 





rate Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909, 
Catalog: Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box C, Chatham, Va. 





1 A college preparatory school with a tradition 
Peddie of outstanding success preparing boys for col- 
lege and for life. Grades 7-12. Endowed; fully accredited. 
Individual guidance ; developmental reading ; public speaking 
course required. arate Junior School. All sports, golf, 
swimming. 280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog. 
Dr. C orong, dmaster, Box 4-K, Hightstown, N.J. 









Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 67th year. Near Skyline Drive. Pre- 
pares for college by intensive study methods. Fireproof 
dormitory includes class rooms and pool. Superior equipment. 
70 miles from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and '* Your 
Boy.” Col. John C. Boggs, Pres., Box C, Front Royal, Va. 





Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn how 
to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time, College 
preparation. Individual and remedial programs. Acceleration, 
Accredited. Near Princeton, Philadelphia and New York. 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 250, Chester, N. J. 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men''—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
itual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. Mild 
climate. Kate $930 (including uniform). School dairy and 
truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 











i Boys taught 
Perkiomen Boy taught 
Graduates attend leading colleges, universities. Homelike 
atmosphere. Grades 8-12. Sports, activities for all. Mod- 
ern dormitories. Near New York City, Philadelphia. 84th 
year. Summer School. Write for catalog. 
Stephen C. Roberts, Headmaster, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. 








Gordon Military College 


Accredited. Grades 8-12. Also two years college. ROTC 
trains for military or civilian leadership. Supervised study. 
Stimulating activities program. 350 acres. Golf, all sports, 
pool. $995 inclusive rate. Founded 1852.Write for catalog. 
Col. C. C. Harris, President, Barnesville, Georgia. 


LITARY 


A School with a 


Mdentucky [V] 


| BNSTITUTE "onu 


Oldest private military 
in America. Fully 
Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Fall and spring sessions 
on beautiful estate near Louis- 
ville. Winter ion in fine, 
modern buildings at Venice, 
Florida, where the sunshine 
has greatest quantity of actin- 
ic, health-giving rays. ROTC. 
Healthful land and water sports 
all year with no interruption 
tostudies. Capacity enrollment 
during the past several years. 
For “Why Florida 
folder address: 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box C Lyndon, Ky. 










































STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box C4, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY me 
Where boys become self-confident men. f Van 


Accredited college preparation under jos 
the famous St. John's System. Grades 

7-12. Inspired teaching. Small clas 
individual attention. Reading Clin 
ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, chapel. 
All sports, including crew. Summer 
Camp. 74th year. Catalog. Dir. of Ad- 
missions, Box 248, Delafield, Wisconsin 


* koxx x 


Founded 1860 









lead- 
ership andchar- 


Miami Military Academy P»: 
acter. Fully accredited. College preparatory high 
Junior School. Small classes. Boys learn to study. National 
Defense Cadet Corps Honor School. Sports, sailing; pool. 35 
acres on Biscayne Bay. Moderate fee. 33rd year. Catalog. 
Col. F. R. Williams, 10605 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 38, Fla. 





hool, 


















Bolles of Florida Fuy accredited. Distin- 
x guished academic — record. 
Upper and lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type 
classrooms. Guidance. Sports for all, including year-round 
golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or 
naval training. Write for illustrated catalog. 

Registrar, Box 5037-C, Jacksonville, Florida. 








Farragut Study and play in Florida Sun! 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Junior Dept. Naval-military 
training. Testing, guidance for college and career. Near 
Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog. Adm, Farragut 
Academy, Park St., N., St. Petersburg, Florida 








Missouri Military Academy 2n4, Separate 
70th year. Grades 5-12. Fully accredited. Essentially College 
Preparatory. SENIOR ROTC. Friendly and inspiring 
teachers. Small Classes. Strong guidance program. All sports. 
Riding. Golf. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 248 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri. 





Carson Long 


Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, men- 
tally, spiritually, How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college and life. Grades 6-12, 122nd year of 
character building. Overall charges $1275.00. 

Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 








Columbia Military Academy 


Fully acer'd. Prepares for Colleges and Gov't Academies. 14 
buildings, 9 built by U. S. Gov't. 2 gyms, pool, ROTC. 
Supervised study. Weekly reports. Junior School. All Sports. 
Band, Orchestra, Glee Club, Summer School. Write for 
Catalog and ‘47 Features," Dept. C, Columbia, Tenn. 








Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC, All sports, pool; flying. 114th yr. Catalog. 
Dir. of Admissions, 848 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 








|. ps 





BOYS' SCHOOLS 


Onarga Military School 


Trains for character. Individual study program; healthful, 
homelike living. Accredited, College preparatory, business 
courses. Small classes. Guidance. Grades 7-12 gyms; 
indoor pool. Sports, activities. Low tuition. Ch go 85 
miles. Catalog: Col. L. C. Adams, Box C, Onarga, Illinois. 














Roosevelt Military Academy Puen 
tional institution. Fully aceredited: 
Noted career Guidi Dept. ; small classes; teaches how- 
to-study; free tutoring; all sports; band; riding. Modern 
briek buildings. Moderate rate. Grades 5-12. Apply now. 
Catalog: Col. Glen C. Millikan, Box C, Aledo, Ill. 





An outstanding ed 








Williams Military Academy 


Accredited. 
1 






Full curriculum. Inspiring military life. All 
e campus. New fireproof. bldgs.: classrooms, 
S from Chicago's advantages. Moderate rate. 
Also summer camp. Write for catalog or : 

Col. P. E. Williams, Dept. C, Wheaton, IIl. Tel: 8-1048. 
















Morgan Park Military Academy 


College 
Honor 

and, 
. Sports ; teams forall. S6thyr. DUI 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty 
preparatory, fully accredited, Small classes, grades 4- 
ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Recreational Swimming, 
Art, Music, Drama. Shop 
Superintendent, Box 248, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, 

















Western Military Academy 


desire to succeed. Emphasis on 
confidence, self-direction, how-to-study. Small 

guidance. Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr. 
All athletics; riding, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Lou 
Cos. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box C-4, Alton, 






Develops a 





. Catalog 
Illinois. 


Howe Military School 


Accredited colle; 
evement Rating y individual goal. 
Small cl J hool. Senior ROTC. Sports. Activities. 
Newdorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A. 448 Academy PI., Howe, Indiana. 





Thorough academic 
training in spiritual 
business. Po- 





environm 
tential Ac 

















Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business an professional leaders started here. 
1: yr. High School; y ollege. Accred. ROTC, 
CAA flying. Modern WET all; pool, 
Summer school; also younger boys’ camp. 79th yr. Catalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 248 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 











Noka esem Military and Naval 


College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 
Academy (re ere io Milwaukee. Avi class 10; 


Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. No acres on lake. Sr. 
ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for 
catalogs. 24 So. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Accredited college preparation for girls. 83rd 
Howard yr. Grades 8-12 & P.G. Art, music, speec! h, 
dramaties, typing, shorthand, all classes. Supervised 
personalized guidance. € and auditorium built 
ew classroom building includes science & language 
Automatic sprinklers, All sports. Riding. Near Boston, 











labs. 
Mrs. Vida C. Clough, Box 24, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Charles E. Ellis Sceal 


College preparatory. art, 
ial. Small classes. Indivi 
modern stone buildings, su 
younger girls. Sports, riding. Gymnasium. Est. " 
log. Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 10, Pa. 


Girls, grade: 
MSA a 

home econom 
300-acre 









usic, 
ual guidance 


campus, 
s fi 








i Junior College and School for Girls. 
Linden Hall Cultural and Vocational. Musie. 
Home Economies. Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commer- 
cial Art. Dramatie Art. Preparatory and General Courses, 
Beautiful Campus. All Sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. 
Endowed. Moderate Tuition. Catalogues. Address 

Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 14, Lititz, Pa. 








Fairfax Hall An old Virginia School for girls 


in the famous Shenandoah Valley, 
Accredited 4 years high school. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses, Secretarial, music, art, dramaties. Spacious 
grounds. gym, indoor pool. Private stable, riding 
rings. ate age and school grade. 
Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box C-574, Park Sta., Waynesboro, Va. 






Anoutstanding college preparatory school 
Ferry Hall for girls on the beautiful North Shore 
of Lake Michigan. Fully accredited. Music, art. Develop- 
mental reading. Small classes, individual attention. Gym; 
riding, swimming, tennis, golf. Attractive dorms. 12-acre 
campus 30 miles from Chicago. Est. 1869. Catalog. 

Dr. Robert G. Andrus, Box 448, Lake Forest, Illinois. 











Radford School for Girls 


Accredited col- 
lege preparation 








in ideal year ‘round climate. Open air class Musie, art, 
dramaties, secretaryship. Character and personality devel- 
oped in friendly home life. Sports, riding. Endowed. Lim- 





ited enrollment. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., 
Principal, 4201 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 








COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Sanford & Sunny Hills School 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, general cour: 
Small classes. Art, music, dramat building project 
Sports, including riding. 180 acre campus near Wilmington. 
Accredited. Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin & 
Wm. N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 5, Delaware. 


West Nottingham Academy 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Intensive prep- 
aration for college through One Subject Plan of Study. Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Sports, golf. Full extracurricu- 
lar program. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Est. 1744. 
Catalog. C. W. Blaker, Th. M., Hdm., Box 29, Colora, Md. 


The Anderson School Dind 


Year-round, Regents accredited, general or college entrance 
course. Gra and -grad. Expert guidance staff 
Resident p: sychologist. Small classes. Activ- 
ity program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. Catalog. 
L. C. Gage, M.A., Headmaster, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N.Y. 














Coeduca- 
. Small 
dividual PAR 


College preparatory. 
tional. Grades 
Students achieve 
ned guidance. Balanced activities, 
sports for all. Gy sium, pool, art gallery, music, drama. 
Modern dormitories, Endowed. Est. — 1839. "atalog. 

M. L. Brett, 221 Academy Place, Elgin, MMlinoi 


Elgin Academy 


classes. Strong faculty. 
goals through pe 






















Fenster Ranch School Tucson 


Nationally known ranch sehool for boys and gir irades 
1-12. College preparatory. uperior facilities and staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr. G. F. Fenster, 











‘Katharine ( 
| BOSTON 16 
21 Marlborough St. 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


ibbs 


SECRETARIAL 


NEW YORK 17 Three 
230 Park Ave. 

MONTCLAIR, N.J, 
33 Plymouth St. 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 


Outstanding training. 
practical courses. 
One-Year Secretarial 
Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 





Train for key secretarial positions. Intensive 
Berkeley and comprehensive courses for H.N. graduates, 
college women. Distinguished fac Guidance. Etfective 
placement service with leading business organizat 
and one-year courses. New term June 
The Secretary: 420 Lexington Ave., 
Also: White Plains, New York; East Orange, New Jersey, 









Latin American Institute 


careers in diplomacy, govt & foreign service, Exec. se 

Bi-lingual sec'y, Foreign trade & commerce, Translator-In- 

terpreter. Languages. Coed. Day & evening -summer courses, 

Chartered by N.Y. Bd. of Regents. Residences recommended, 
Room 216, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36 


Train for 
World Wide 








Wood Secretarial School 


Private School grads and College women, 
Air-conditioned. Ac lited by State Educ, Dept. Guid- 
ance, placement service. Dorm. 79th wear. Enroll now for 
July or Sept. Catalog. Associate Dean, 125 Park Ave. 


Courses for H.S. 
























































Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. (100 E. 42 St., opp. Grand Central), . 17. OX 7-1290. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
A two-year college for 300 Accredited Junior College and 

Vermont College women. Terminal, transfer Stratford College ; *reparatory. Develops aptitudes 
courses. Al iate degre Liberal arts, pre-professional, and abilities. Liberal Arts, Fi e Arts, Vocatioi Courses. 
home economies, art, nu y teaching, secretarial, medical Healthful location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Campus 16 
se'l, medical tech., general. Spacious hilltop campus in Ver- acres—all sports. Social program. Write for “Intimate 
mont's winter recreational arca. 16 bldgs. ^e Club, choir, Glimpses" and catalog. 
Est. 1831. Catalog. R. C. Noble, Pres., Montpelier, Vt. | John C. Simpson, LL.D., Pres., Box C-4, Danville, Va. 

Junior College. 192-acre campus in Girls 
Penn Hall Blue Ridge Mts.. “a little north of Averett College Colle 
Dixie." A.A. or A.S. Degree in 2 yrs. College transfer Liberal Arts. Pre-Professional. handising, home ec 
or specialized career courses. Also accredited prep school physical ed.; secretarial, medical secl. Mu art, drama, 
division. Modern buildings. Year round sports’ program. speech. Individual attention, s Sports, pool, 
Swimming pool, riding, golf on campus. "Trips. gym. Social program. Endowed. 99th year. Catalog. 


Dr. C. Gordon Frantz, Pres., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Curtis Bishop, President, 402 W. Main St., Danville, Va. 











School of Horticulture 


Stimulating careers for out-of-door girls. H.S 


S. grads study 
Floriculture, Landscape Design, or Agriculture. Jr. Coll. 











level. Lib. Arts plus tech training & experience. Green- 
houses, gardens, farm. Nr, Phila. Social activities, riding, 
ete. Job aid. J. W. French, Box B, Ambler, Pa. 





All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 college, 4-yr. high school, High 
academic standards. In historie Vicksburg National Park. 
Near Natchez. Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For “All Sal Today’ and bulletin, address: 
The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, Box C, Vicksburg, M 















Your free copy of The 1957 COSMOPOLITAN Directory of Schools, Colleges, and 


Camps will be sent to you directly on request. This i 





an annual publication offered 


as a special service to COSMOPOLITAN readers. Write to: COSMOPOLITAN 
Education Department, 250 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York. 


















Preparatory School 


The Schools On These Pages 


will be glad to send you a catalog. Write directly to them mentioning COSMOPOLI- 
TAN magazine. If you need special assistance in selecting a school write to Phyllis 
Tillinghast, Director; COSMOPOLITAN Education Department, 250 West 55th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. or telephone PLaza 7-5020, Ext. 260. 
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Junior College 














Girls 





For Boys 





Location 





Coed.. 


Present Grade. 













Boarding Day 












Entrance Date. 





Fee Range 








Major Course & Special Interests 


























Zone 





State 









This is a service, free of charge, to COSMOPOLITAN readers 











FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Taxco School of The Arts 


Friendly little Art School in quaint Taxco will develop 
your Mexican color sense. Individual instruction. Bi- 
lingual teachers, Inexpensive living and tuition. Write for 
folder. Taxco School of Art, Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico. 


Ringling School of Art jith, year, Study 


tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, Interior Design in 
Florida year round. Faculty of outstanding artists. Use 
Ringling Museum and Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormitories. 
Low cost. Write for catalog & folder *'In Florida Sunshine." 

Address: George C. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. See! y Sarasota, Florida. 





27th year. Study 








Ray-Vogue Schools 

Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration. Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Fashion Illus- 
tration. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 1st Mon- 
day each month. Specify Course. Write Registrar, Room 506, 
RAY-VOGUE Schools 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Il. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Summer School. Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertis- 
ing, Dress Design. Interior Design. Ceramics. Degrees. 
Accredited. Term begins June 30, 1958. 

Box 278, Michigan Ave., at Adams, Chicago 3, IIl. 








American Academy of Art Practical 
Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of international reputation. 
Story, Advertising & Fashion Illus.; Adv. Art, Lettering, 
Layout. Painting. Placement service. Veteran approved. Coed. 
Summer term begins June 23. Catalog. Frank H. Young, 
Director, Dept. 148, 30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, m. 


The St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


Washington University St. Louis, Mo. 
Professional training in Fine and Commercial Art leading 
to B.F.A. degree. Students live on University campus. 
Men admitted to R.O.T.C. Write for bulletins. 

Kenneth O. Hudson, Dean, Room 30. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


There is an art job waiting for you after completing one of 
our 18-month Diploma courses in Commercial Art; Fashion 
Art; Dress Design; Interior Design. Our grads. in demand. 
Vet. approved. Co-ed. 36th Yr. FACTBOOK. Willis C. 
Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











New York School of Interior Design 


Nix Weeks’ Practical Training Course starts July Tth. 
Faculty of leading N. Y. decorators. Period and modern 
styles, color schemes, all fundamentals. Send for Catalog 
28. Home Study Course for those who cannot come to N.Y, 
Starts at once. Catalog 2C. 29 East 72nd St., N. Y. 21. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
IndianaTechnicalCollege B-S. engineer- 


ing degree in 
27 mo. Aero., Chem., Civil, Elec., Mech. & Electronics 
(inc. dio & TV). 36 mo. B.S. degree in Math., Chem., 
Physics, Prep courses. 20 bldgs.; dorms, gym. Earn board. 
Demand for grads. G.I. appr. Enter June, Sept., Dec., 
March. Catalog. 748 E. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


LAB. & MEDICAL TECHNIQUE 
American Acad. of Medical Tech. 


Become an X-Ray Technician in only 6 mos., a Lab Techni- 
cian in 1 year. Great demand throughout country. Prestige, good 
pay. Every graduate qualifles as a med. technician. Cheerful 
classrooms, newest equipment. Coed. Free Lifetime Placement 
Service. Catalog. Room 701, 189 W. Madison, Chicago 2, III. 


























HOME 


STUDY 





BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


ECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 


If you are now in the business world, you have discovered that you 
must have ''know-how'' to advance and make more money. Why 
be satisfied with a routine office job when you can easily, by home 
study in your spare time, qualify for a Stenographic or Secretarial 
career. We guide you step by step in Gregg Shorthand, Typing, 
English, Personality Development, Filing, Secretarial Accounting, 
and other subjects to help you qualify for an executive secretarial 
or stenographic position. Low cost—easy terms. Opportunities are 
everywhere today. Send for FREE booklet, ‘‘LaSalle Stenographic- 


Secretarial Training.” No obligation. 
LASALLE Extension University * 417 So. Dearborn St. 


A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 455-SS, Chicago 5, Ill. 


SHORTHAND '" 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
words per minute. No symbols, no 
machines: uses  ARC's. Easiest to 
learn, write and transcribe. Low cost. 
Over 350,000 graduates. For business 
and Civil Service. Typing available. 
35th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 









© 1957 





Dept. 5904-8, 55 W. 42 St, New York 36 D- 





ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates. 
I C S. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
Y.V. free books: (1) 36-page How to Succeed,” (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 15, PENNA. DEPT. 39152C 











High School at Home Many Kinan 
Go as rapiflly as your time and abilities permit. Prepa: 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. H410, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 











FASHION DESIGN 
National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. 

835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3394, Chicago 14, III. 





If You Are Interested In 


Fill in the coupon below and mail to: 
POLITAN Education Department, 250 
York. Plaza 7-5020. 


A Professional School— 
Phyllis Tillinghast, Director, COSMO- 
West 55th Street, New York 19, New 
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I am interested in a professional school offering courses in:- 





I prefer a Resident School: 


Day School: — 





Homestudy cours 








Length of course desired: 


Location preferred: 


—  — For entrance in: 





Fee range: Tuition only 


Name: 


Tuition, Room, Board 





Street Address: 








City. 








WRITING 







Thanks N.1.A. for Writing 
Achievement 


"I saw an N.LA. ad and decided 
to enroll. I have sold a question 
and answer to a ‘‘Quiz-Em”’ col- 
umn. I also had a feature pub- 
lished with a by-line in a news- 
paper. Thanks to N.I.A. for my 
writing success." —Mrs. Norma 
Sullivan, Marlette, Mich. 


To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


De YOU have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn't a chance? Here is what 
a famous editor said:— 

“There is more room for newcomers in writing than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene. Who will take 
their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 





achievement await the new men and women of 


FREE 


power. 

A Chance to Test Yourself. 
The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test, 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a Simpie put expert 
of your latent ability, your powers of imagina- 
» logic, etc. Those who pass this test are qualified to 
take the famous .I.A. course based on the practical New 
York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by 

















writing. You work at home, in leisure time, constantly 
guided by experienced writers. Soon you acquire the 
coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. Then you are ready to 


market your stories, articles and news items. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
Taking the FREE Writing Aptitude Test requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Take the first step towards the most enjoyable and prof- 
itable occupation—writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 19 Lb f N. 


FREE Newspoper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit as promised in Cosmopolitan, April. 












City... ..eee eee nn Zone... 


(All correspondence confidential. No 
call on you.) 


. State 
sa lesan 








eee eee 
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HOTEL TRAINING 


BE A HOTEL, 


HOSTESS 


ENJOY YOUR WORK! Fascinating 
positions, in hotels, motels, clubs, 
apartment house projects as Hostess, 
Executive Housekeeper, Manager, Social or Food Director. 
Lewis Training quickly qualifies you af home or through 
resident classes in Washington. Lewis National Placement 
Service FREE. Mary M. Benson writes: “After graduating 
became Hostess- Housekeeper in a hotel. My position is very 
well-paid.” Write for FREE Book, *'Your Big Opportunity. 


Approved for ALL Veteran Training 42* 
— 
YEAR 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING sonont 
Sta. DD-201, Washington 7, D. 


ACCOUNTANCY 








a 
[£5 AN EXPERT 
g g ai 


TO THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO 
ENJOY AN ACCOUNTING CAREER 


Thousands of firms need women accountants for well- 
paying accounting positions. 

Why not enter this profitable field? Knowledge of 
bookkeeping unnecessary. We train you thoroughly at 
ime according to your individual needs, 
ing under supervision of staff of CPAs and 
expert accountants. Low cost—easy terms. 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE LESSON 
For your own good, get all the facts. Send for sample 
lesson and free book, "Opportunities in Accounting” de- 
scribing the LaSalle "Accounting Training and the oppor- 
tunities for women in this profitable field. 


LASALLE E XTENSION weap dot rte i 





417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 455H, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Name .cccccecccccceccsccccccesessesesessessees 


Address... eee eese eene eee heh 





City. ccce eee eee o oo sooo ecce LONC. os Slale.. eseo 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


The Last Word 


PICTURE STORY 


Pensacola, Florida: My wife and I were 
excited and pleased to see the picture of 
our son and daughter-in-law in your 
January issue [p. 26]. You may not have 
noticed that my son wore the wings of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force on his 


I.N.P. 





right breast. He volunteered for service 
with the Royal Air Force at the time of 
the London blitz, but the U.S. govern- 
ment would not give him permission to 
join, so he went to Canada to assist the 
Empire Training Plan as an instructor, 
and after two years transferred to the 
U.S. Air Force. I gave him his prelimi- 
nary instruction in flying, and carried 
Harriet in my plane for her first ride. 
Harriet won her WASP wings at Sweet- 


water, Texas, after a strenuous course 
which included two crack-ups due to 
mechanical failure. On August 4, 1946, 
shortly after Harriet and Nimmo took off 
from a ranch near San Diego, their plane 
crashed and both were killed. At the time 
of his death Nimmo was trying to get 
permission to do experimental work on 
a “trip to the moon.” He suffered some 
ribbing about it, but now it doesn't seem 
that he was too much ahead of his times. 
—BEN THYSON 


CAREER WIFE? 


Gadsden, Alabama: Your article, *Help 
Your Husband Get Ahead" [February] 
is quite enlightening. However, I should 
think if an executive must be hired or 
fired an his wife's merits, or lack of them, 
why not just hire the wife instead of the 
husband! —MRS. 0. L. HYDE 


FICTION FAN 


Vancouver, B. C.: Of all the stories I 
have ever read, I think *The Gentle 
Rain," by Nancy Burrage Owen [Janu- 
ary], is the most inspiring. When I came 
to the close of the story it moved me so 
greatly that tears flowed. I then read the 
story over again just to feel the same 
way. —MISS SUSAN BARCLAY 


VACATION WIFE 


Youngstown, Ohio: I’ve read your maga- 
zine for quite a few years, and generally 


I agree with the contents of your articles 
in the main. But I'm afraid “Separate 
Vacations" [January] is just not “my 
dish of tea." Probably you will quickly 
categorize me as either an old-fashioned 
wife or a suspicious one. But I frankly 
feel I am just a wife who enjoys being 
with her husband both in workaday life 
and in vacation life. 
—MRS. JOHN W. MINCHER, JR. 


COSMO FAN 


Tuscumbia, Alabama: I want to take this 
opportunity to hand your fine magazine 
a bouquet. I am of the opinion that if 
you like or particularly enjoy something 
or someone you should let them know. 
Therefore, I want to tell you how much 
I do enjoy your magazine. I like the way 
you devote an issue to a particular sub- 
ject of importance and interest. I espe- 
cially like the articles and stories con- 
tinued on the next page so that I don’t 
have to hunt for the rest of them. If 
you have published anything I don't like 
or approve of, your other good quali- 
ties and features have made up for it. 
—MRS. J. W. STEELE 


COSMOPOLITAN IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
THE HEARST CORPORATION, 57TH STREET AT 
EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
RICHARD E. BERLIN, P. DENT; JOHN RAN- 
DOLPH HEARST, VIC ESIDENT; GEORGE 
HEARST, VICE-PRESIDENT; RICHARD E. 
DEEMS, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
MAGAZINES; FRED LEWIS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER OF MAGAZINES; 
JOHN R. MILLER, VICE-PRESIDENT FOR 
CULATION; G. 0. MARKUSON, VICE-P. 
DENT AND TREASURER; R. F. MOCAULEY, 
SECRETARY. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: UNITED 
STATES AND POSSESSIONS, AND CANADA, 
$4.20 PER YEAR: ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, 
$7.20 PER YEAR. WHEN CHANGING AD- 
DRESS GIVE OLD ADDRESS AS WELL AS THE 
NEW, AND POSTAL ZONE NUMBER; ALLOW 
FIVE WEEKS FOR CHANGE TO BECOME EF- 
FECTIVE. MANUSCRIPTS MUST BE TYPEWRIT- 
TEN AND WILL NOT BE RETURNED UNLESS 
ACCOMPANIED BY STAMPED ENVELOPES. 
COSMOPOLITAN CANNOT ASSUME RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THE SAFETY OF UNSOLICITED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 








SPECIAL ISSUE IN MAY 


Washington Whirl 


Never before has a magazine crammed so much of the excitement of the 


world’s most important city between the two covers of a single issue: intimate 
glimpses of the men who make the news—the President, Nixon, Kennedy, 
Johnson; a scintillating no-names-barred report on the fight for social 
leadership; articles on the vast, unseen power of the lobbies and on 


the even more potent impact of Capital gossip; news of the amazing 


and all-but-unknown research now going on at the National Institutes of 
Health; hints on valuable things you can get from the government free. This 


is an issue you'll want to keep. Don't miss it when it goes on sale April 24. 


Robert Phillips 





The Baroness Silvercruys and 
her daughter, Patricia McMahon. 


PLUS FIVE GREAT SHORT STORIES AND A COMPLETE MYSTERY NOVEL 
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NATARBORIUM, DESIGNED BY JOSEPH H. CROXTON 


DISCOVERER OF THE NEWEST MIRACLE FIBRE, 


Mr. Marlin E Mat, Sl Martin I, says: 


AINE discovery was just a lucky accident. I received 
a shipment of exotic tropical plants for my natar- 
borium from the Antipodes, and in it was a shrub with 
varicolored blossoms which was not on the invoice, but 
I planted it anyway. 


“The blooms wilted and their place was taken by green 
pods. These pods later burst open and contained silk- 
like fibres averaging a little over an inch in length. The 
fibres werd’ hollow and had the same insulating prop- 
erties as linen and wool. They produced a strong, even 
yarn that caused no allergies and was ideal to be worn 
next to the skin because it dissipated moisture and 
furnished a natural air conditioning system. 


“It took any dye smoothly and when impregnated would 
resist wrinkles. I wove some sheets and pillow cases and 
had them washed five hundred times and abraded two 
hundred times. They were still usable. Then I knew I 
had something! A fabric for the housewife! 


"Our chief tester, Miss Gypsy Rose Lee, is shown here 
in the whirlpool which was originally designed for 
hydrotherapy, but which in a pinch can be used for 


broad research. One hour here at full pressure is equiva- 
lent to two hundred tumblings in a washing machine. 
'The chute came from the swimming pool of the Andrea 
Doria. Three slides down it is the equivalent in abrasion 
to squirming a year in an office chair. The cloth survived 
both tests. Then I knew I had something! A fabric for 
the lingerie trade! 


“I am shown here on my way to a party to test a bolero 
shirt. Each night I spill gravy on it and then I wash it 
and hang it up to drip dry. It was never ironed and 
after thirty dinners I was still presentable. Then I knew 
I had something! Ulcers! 


"I sold all my rights to The 
Springs Cotton Mills, which now 
has it available for Springmaid 
Fabrics. I call it QUTTUN, 
which comes from two Arabic 
words—Qutt, meaning porous, 
and Tunny, meaning strong. Ask 
for it by name and you too will 
discover a miracle.” 


If you want to know more about Mr. Martin McMartin St Martin Ili, send Fifty Cents to P. O. Box 111, Dept. P 
Lancaster, South Carolina, for a copy of CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN by Elliott White Springs. 
















Choose Any 3 of 
these Books for $1 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 2000 
PICTURES. New two-vol- 
umes-in-one! See the 
wonders of 84 lands — 
including the U.S.A. 832 
pages of vivid photos 
and informative text! 


BLUE CAMELLIA — Frances 
Parkinson Keyes' new- 
est hit! Lavinia Winslow 
lived in two worlds — as 
mistress of a plantation— 
and as a woman with a 
secret love affair! 


COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA. New 2-vol- 
ume edition, 1,440 pages, 
31,000 articles, 1,250,000 
words. Up-to-date facts 
in every field. Illus. 
FAIROAKS — Frank Yerby's 
newest! Dashing Guy 
Falks won a fortune in 
the African slave trade 
and loved many women— 
from a beautiful half- 
breed to a glamorous 
opera star! 
HAMMOND-DOUBLEDAY WORLD 
ATLAS. New edition! Big 
936" by 12%” book, 143 
maps and insets — 88 in 
color! 155 photos, plus 
interesting world facts. 


Doubleday 
offers 






DOLLAR BOOK € = 
lhis amazing Book Bargain Ss 


Ges EORI 


Best. Sellers! DeLuxe Books! Illustrated Volumes! 


B to new members who agree to take as few as 6 best-selling novels out of the 24 to be offered within a year 








TRY | Ui US 
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HANDY HOME MEDICAL AD- 
VISER. (Combined with 
Good Housekeeping’s 
Pocket Medical Ency- 
clopedia) Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, Ed. Includes 
diet, skin troubles, al- 
lergies, new drugs, heart, 
etc. 413 pages, illus. 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 
BOOK OF INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION. New edition! Big 
lavish volume contains 
293 illustrations — 144 in 
color! Full of exciting 
ideas and practical guid- 
ance on furniture, fab- 
rics, color, lighting, etc. 
THE MAPMAKER — Frank 
Slaughter. New! From 
the chains of a Moorish 
slave galley Andrea Bi- 
anco carries a secret that 
shows .him the way to 
the New World—50 years 
before Columbus! Tale of 
iron men, lovely ladies! 










MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
Herman Wouk tops The 
Caine Mutiny with this 
story of a “nice girl" 
who mixes her dream of 
fame with a blazing love 
affair. The sensational 
best-seller on which the 
new hit movie is based. 


THE SCAPEGOAT — Daphne 
du Maurier. Big hit by 
the author of Rebecca! 
Suspense-packed story of 
a man living a masquer- 
ade—with another man's 
wife and mistress! 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART CON- 
CISE DICTIONARY. 1958. edi- 
tion! 70,000 entries, 600 
illustrations, 544 pages. 


An Opportunity You Mustn't Miss! 


OIN the Dollar Book Club now 

and receive the most sensational 
bargain ever offered new members. 

Select any 3 of the big-value books 
shown for only $1. Choose from best- 
sellers by top authors . . . beautiful 
library volumes . . . big illustrated 
books. Just think — a total value of 
$8.45 to $32.95 in publishers' editions 
— yours for just $1. 


Save up to 75% on New Books! 
Imagine — best-seller selections cost- 
ing up to $3.95 in publishers’ editions 
come. to Club members for only $1 
each! Over the years the biggest hits 
by Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Thomas B. Costain, Daphne 
du Maurier, Frank Yerby and others 
have come to Club members at this 
low $1 price. Occasional extra-big books 
also are offered at prices slightly above 


$1. All are full-size, liard-bound vol- 
umes. An exciting new bonus plan offers 
other big savings too. But you buy only 
the books you want — and you don't 
have to take one every month. You may 
take as few as six selections a year! 


Send No Money — Mail Coupon! 
Receive any 3 books in this offer for 
only $1, plus a small shipping charge. 
Two books are your gift for joining, 
and one is your first selection. There- 
after, you will receive the Club's Bul- 
letin, which describes forthcoming $1 
selections, and other book bargains 
for members. 

No-Risk Guarantee: If not delighted 
with your introductory Three-Book bar- 
gain package, return all books and 
membership will be cancelled. Act now 
to accept this great offer! 


Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, 
Garden City, N, Y. 


2-VOLUME SET 
COUNTS AS ONE BOOK 


1440 PAGES * ILLUSTRATED 
31,000 ARTICLES 
1,250,000 WORDS 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, Dept. 4-C, Garden City, New York 


Send me at once the 3 books checked below and bill me only $1 
FOR ALL 3, plus a small shipping charge. Also enroll me as a 


Dollar Book Club member. 
O Around the World The Handy Home Medical Adviser (75) 
Ladies' Home Journal Book 
of Interior Decoration (138) 
The Mapmaker (139) 
Marjorie Morningstar (83) 
The Scapegoat (143) 
Hammond-Doubleday Thorndike-Barnhart Concise 
World Atlas (63) Dictionary (71) 
Include my first issue of The Bulletin describing the new forth- 
coming one-dollar selections and other bargains for members. I may 
notify you in advance if I do not wish the followin; pants selec- 
tions. I do not have to accept a book every month — only six a 
year. I pay nothing except $1 for each selection I accept ¢ plus a 
shipping charge) unless I choose an extra-value selection at 
a somewhat higher price. 
NO-RISK TGUARANTEE: If not delighted return all 
books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


Mr. Please 
MGS. ccc ccccrecspoccvegeicctunccvswriegeccseccoes Pring 


Miss 

City & 

Zone ........ . 
TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection price $1.10 plus shipping; address 

Doubleday Book Club, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S. & C: 
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in 2000 Pictures (67) 
Blue Camellia (79) 
Columbia- Viking Desk 

Encyclopedia—set (61) 
Fairoaks (136) 


greet n terret rnt n 
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